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SAVING TIME WITH REAL SAVINGS FOR YOU 


Every modern farmer knows that time is an all impor- 
tant factor in every phase of farming .. . from the 
preparation of the seed bed to the harvest. It is with 
the time factor in mind that MM has designed and 
built a complete line of farm equipment, which by sav- 
ing time in the field, gets the work done right, on time, 
every time, at a lower cost. 

Among the many MM Mopern MACHINES, VISION- 
LINED TRACTORS and POWER UNITts, which are built 
under strict quality-control methods for dependable 
performance, are the original MM Quick-On—Quick- 
Off tools. This system of tractor-attached tools uses 
the square tool bar hitch and easy slip-pin method of 
attaching tools. You can save both time and money by 
using MM Quick-On—Quick-Off machines because 
they are interchangeable . . . you buy less equipment 
and you can save valuable time in attaching and de- 
taching. When these tools are attached, they become 
an integral part of the tractor. They do not interfere 
in any way in turning, backing, or guiding the tractor, 
or with the vision of the operator. Tools lift quickly so 
time is saved in turning at the ends of the rows and re- 
quire less headland. All-steel quality construction as- 
sures long life and easier handling. 


DEPENDABILITY AND WORK DONE 
JUST THE WAY YOU WANT IT 

MM quality has always assured dependability. Besides 
getting the job done right, on time, every time, MM 
farm equipment is ruggedly built of quality materials 
by quality-minded craftsmen; moreover, since many 
MM Modern Machines have fewer moving parts, 
maintenance is cut to a minimum. .. thus, saving on 
repair bills. Check with your MM dealer or write direct 
for complete information about MM Uni-Matic Power 
for hydraulic control of MM mounted and all pull- 
behind implements and about MM Mopern Ma- 
CHINES, VISIONLINED ‘TRACTORS and Power UNITS 
.-. built for quality performance on your farm. 
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First choice of imens 


for year-round work 
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because only SUPER-SURE-GRIPS give you all three extra-traction features 


Wedge-Grip Action. Note 
1 how Goodyear SUPER-SURE- 
GRIP lugs are set closer to- 
gether at the shoulder than at the 
eenter—don’t flare out as in most tires. 
Result: soil is wedged between SUPER- 
SURE-GRIP lugs, giving a stronger, 
firmer grip. 


Straight-Bar Lugs. Because 

Goodyear’s husky lugs are set 

straight as a ruler, they give 
you more gripping surface than lugs 
that toe in. Result: SUPER-SURE-GRIPS 
give you full-lug pull for their full 
length and depth—‘“‘the greatest pull 
on earth’’! 


Self-Cleaning O-P-E-N 
3 C-E-N-T-E-R. Only Goodyear has 

O-P-E-N C-E-N-T-E-R design with 
straight, even-balanced, equal-size, 
wedge-grip lugs—with no mud-collect- 
ing connectors, hooks or knobs. Re- 
sult: more even pull, smoother ride, 
longer wear! 


That’s why SUPER-SURE-GRIPS are first in traction! They pull where other 
tires won’t; keep your tractor going in all seasons — yet they cost no more! 


GOODFYEAR 


Super-Sure-Grip Tractor Tires 


We think you like “THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD” —Every Sunday — ABC Network 








Super-Sure-Grip—T.M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 
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Run your eyes over the trimly rugged con- 
struction of a New Ipea Spreader —stem 
to stern and top to bottom. Test the solid 
strength of its well balanced, free-rolling 
running gear. Try to budge that stoutly 
anchored bed of fine, specially treated pine. 
Get the feel of its handy, smooth-working 
controls. Note that every part is extra- 
sturdy, easy to get at, snugly fitted. You'll 
agree that a New Ipgea Spreader looks good 
for longer, lowest-cost service. 


And you'll find that a New Ipgea more than 
lives up to its looks! Compare load ca- 
pacity, thoroughness of shredding, width 
and uniformity of spreading. Watch it being 
hitched in a jiffy, loaded high in a hurry 
. . - Wheeled onto the field with a heavier 
pay load of manure .. . moving right along 
over roughest ground with never a sign of 
drag. Ask long-time owners for figures on 
upkeep. Then, you'll hardly settle for less 
than a New Ipea Spreader offers. And your 
New Ibea dealer offers a model to meet your 
exact needs. See him soon. Mail coupon 
today! 


——— 
VCO 
Dept. 820, Coldwater, AmB 
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There’s a tremendous difference 









s 48 between a “puppy”and a “guppy” be 
=| -and there is a powerful difference, too, 
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between gasoline and "Ethyl : gasoline |! 





“Ethyl” gasoline is high octane gasoline. That’s why it brings 
out the top power of your engine—makes a difference that you 
can feel on hills, on the open road, and when you need quick 
power for passing or acceleration. 

When you see the familiar yellow-and-black ‘‘Ethyl’’ emblem 
on a pump, you know you are getting this better gasoline. 
“Ethyl” antiknock fluid is the famous ingredient that steps up 
power and performance. 
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ETHYL CORPORATION... New York 17, New York 
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New 3-speed AM-FM automatic 


RADIO-PHONOGRAP 


a 





Plays all records, sizes, speeds 


Nothing matches the magic of good music when it’s time 
for fun on the farm. And for recorded music at its best, 
nothing matches the famous G-E Electronic Reproducer. 
Plays all records, all sizes and speeds automatically with 
one tone arm, for the finest reproduction you’ve ever 
heard! Model 755 also brings you genuine Armstrong FM 
radio— crystal-clear, virtually static-free ... and power- 
ful AM radio. 12" G-E Dynapower speaker. Exquisite 


18th century cabinet, veneered in genuine 28935" 
mahogany. Matched switl-figured doors. $ 


Other G-E radio-phonographs from $189.95* 


General Electric Company, Electronics Park, Syracuse, New York. 


*Prices slightly higher West and South, subject to change without notice. 








This Month and Later 


ARMERS thought our September 

pasture cover about the best 
ever. . . . Hunters were delighted 
with our October cover. . .. And now 
we know everybody will enjoy this 
month’s country church choir.. Next 
month’s cover will be another by our 
ever-popular Athos Menaboni—holly, 
deciduous holly, longleaf pine, and 
magnolia, in a happy Christmas com- 
bination. 

Readers are also still talking about 
“Big Lick’s New Gospel of The Soil” 
. .. and will talk just as much about 
this month’s story of Thanksgiving 
Church. The continuing successes of 
the Lord’s Acre programs will show 
you why we recognized Dr. Dumont 
Clarke as “Man of the Year.” 


Highly encouraging, too, has 
been the continuous flood of letters 
supporting our campaign for giving 
the United Nations power to check 
warlike nations. Thrilling, indeed, is 
the new appearance of the UN flag 
all over America and its highly ap- 
propriate symbolism. Its “true-blue” 
color means bravery . . . the circle in 
the center shows the nations of the 
world as they would appear from the 
North Pole . . . and the surrounding 
olive branches signify the peace for 
which the flag exists. Remember, 
U. S. and UN flags should always be 
flown together, at the same height 
and should be of about the same size. 


“Mistakes I Have Made” is al- 
ways near top place in all our popu- 
larity polls. This month we look 
out especially for the kerosene and 
hunting warnings. If you hunt, be 
sure to read (and make your son read 
and reread) “Ten Commandments of 
Safety” on page 37. And as for kero- 
sene we would add: Keep it out of 
the reach of small children. One hos- 
pital we know of reports that it has 
had 111 cases of kerosene poisoning! 


Economist J. W. Fanning (22) 
and Editor Alexander Nunn (16) dis- 
cuss this month from different angles 
a problem that becomes more impor- 
tant with us all the time—livestock 
share farming, You may be a young 
farmer trying to get more capital, or 
a landowner trying to put your farm- 
ing on a sounder basis. In either 
case, a practical plan for bringing 
livestock into a share farming pro- 
gram may be the thing that will help 
you most next year. 





For more blossom and beauty, 
camellia enthusiasts will wish to 
save this month’s articles (26, 100) 
about their favorite flower. Every. 
body who loves scuppernongs and 
other grapes of the muscadine fa 
should read page 80—both about 
new varieties and best methods of 
pruning. Then see of you don’t agreg 
with Emily Woodward that “Three 
Tasks for a Still Prettier South,” page | 
24, should be pushed by all of us, 


















Poetry lovers will wish to put ip 
their scrapbooks Bryant’s “To a Wa 
terfowl” on page 79 and Markham 
“Man With the Hoe” on page 
Worthy of a place in your scrapbook. 
too, are the Thanksgiving poem ang: 
the poignant letter of Mrs. D. W, ip” 
this month’s Country Voices, and 
“Dust Thou Art” (page 50C) and 
“Marianna” (page 64) last h. 
Roger W. Babson’s “Onward March 
the Masses” (page 150) is not @ 
poem, but it is about as powerful g 
piece of prose as you are likely 
read this year—and also deserves @ 
place in your scrapbook. 
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In our September issue 
printed the story, “To Thine re 
Self Be True,” and asked readers 
question: What should Tilda Elmo 
have done? Should she—or should 
she not—have said to herself, “I will 
keep my pledge to Dan—even if my 
heart does say otherwise”? A verita- 
ble flood of answers followed—s 
many that we have been deluged in 
judging them. Watch next month 
for the prize-winning answers. 


Our December issue will be our 
Christmas gift to you. In it you are 
going to find a beautiful Christmas 
story from our mountain country; a 
remarkable Christmas sermon, “The 
Message of Christmas Is Love”; and 
these are a few of the other holiday 
features it will carry: 

What Do You Want for Christ- 
mas?—By Corinne J. Grimsley. 

Christmas Gifts From the Farm- 
By Johnnie Hovey. 

Let Santa Bring Books—By Sallie 


F. Hill. , 


Curing Ham—Making Sausage-By 
Grady Sellards. 

Two end-of-the-year features will 
discuss farm records and income tax 
problems. 








How Many Can You Answer? 


1. How can farmers be assured of 
making money next year? Page 44. 

2. What’s the advantage of the 
type of bees the USDA is experi- 
menting with? Page 57. 

3. How can artificial breeding as- 
sociations continue to get top quality 
bulls? Page 68. 

4. How cheaply can a practical 
cattle shed be built? Page 72. 

5. What new varieties of musca- 
dine grapes will bear without male 
vines? Page 80. 

6. How much more rainfall do you 
have in your community during a 
year than North Dakota? Page 15. 


7. What chemical is used to con- 
trol the peach aphid on tobacco? 
Page 18. 

8. What practical way did Mt 
Benford work out for planting fescue 
seed? Page 19. 

9. On what new cash crop are the 
Curtis brothers making money? Page 
134. 

10. At what minimum size does it 
pay to cut pine trees for lumber? 
Page 130. 

11. What is the best bait for 
catching mink? Fox? Page 136. — 

12. How does Archie Kelly rid his 
land of blackjack oaks? Page 30. — 
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Be SED to be that traveling back- absorbers work their special magic, Add Dynaflow* to all this — that 
. and [ country lanes wasn’t much __ too. And that rigid torque-tube in _silky-smooth, moneysaving wonder 
dliday less bouncy than taking a furrowed every Buick — sealing the chassis drive—and you've got the ride folks 
; field in a tractor... free of dust, dirt and stones—holds __ call matchless. 

hrist- 

. : rear wheels T-square true regard- 

Until folks started finding out about less of chuckholes or soft shoulders. How about checking in with your 
arm the Buick ride and its wonderful Buick dealer for proof of the pud- 
asi way with the rough spots. T; ding next time you’re in townP 

a Me sate bald bechinned bh P ires are large, low-pressure cush- 
or : : : Pore 
nv | Sit bobamhioned Bea of ons tht mother road ridges and Hel gay arrange anoaigation 

Te ae ripples. Rims are special we wide, test ride, quote you prices that fairly 
, will : eer ire rims that help tires to — shout “Value”—and offer a deal 
wise On each wheel—not just the front on He sans se nap a sharp turns —_ much too good to pass up. 

ones—there’s a cradling coil spring dis sts G hi en 

ed eieRtene nal he fe o see him tomorrow, or phone him 
evels bumps ; . site Int d he d 'thavet 
almost magically. And they’ Even the mounting of Buick’s big | and name the day you wont have to 
y- And they re prac- ‘ ° ‘ ° 
ticall ' Fireball valve-in-head engine is get set for bumps. 
ically breakproof to boot! ° ftir 
con- : : raga special—Hi-Poise suspended to ban- —_—_*Dynaftow Drive is standard on Roapmasren, optional at 
xceo? Quick-acting, precision shock __ ish vibration build-up and smooth eee ee 
Mr. out your ride even more. BUICK Division of GENERAL MOTORS 
soe f Only BUICK has Dynaflow— » 
i “ Tune in HENRY J. TAYLOR, ABC Network, every Monday evening. Your KEY TO GREATER VALUE f, 
e the and with if goes: HIGHER-COMPRESSION Fireboll | 
Page valve-in-head Power in three engines. (New F-263 engine in SUPER WHATEVER YOUR PRICE RANGE 
: models.) © NEW-PATTERN STYLING, with MULTI-GUARD fore- 
re front, taper-through fenders, “double bubble” faillights © WIDE- MV, r 4 LA 
aber ANGLE VisiBiLiTy, close-up road view both forward and back 
> TRAFFIC-HANDY SIZE, less over-all length for easier parking and 
7 Geraging, short turning radius * EXTRA-WIDE SEATS cradled 
d his between the axles © SOFT BUICK RIDE, from all-coil springing, When better automobiles are built BUICK will build them 
30, Safety-Ride tims, low-pressure tires, ride-steadying torque-tube 


* WIDE ARRAY OF MODELS with Body by Fisher. 
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Never neglect 


The tiniest injury can become in- 
fected. Never take a chance! 


Always use BAND-AID*—the only 
adhesive bandage that gives you all 
this protection: 


Sure-stick 
adhesive 


Stay-neat edges 


Super-absorbent 
gauze pad 


Safety-sealed envelopes 
® with easy-to-open 
tear string 


@ 100% STERILE 





Caution: Not all adhesive band- 
ages are BAND-AID.Only Johnson 
& Johnson makes BAND-AID— 
used by more families and doctors 
than all other brands combined. 


~ Always look for the 
name on the box 
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BAND-AID ) 


ADHESIVE BANDAGES 
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Home From Europe 
Mrs. O’Neal and I have just gotten 
back from Europe. We had a won- 
derful time. I read your magazines 
with great delight. Got quite a thrill 
out of seeing the picture of Ben Kil- 
gore’s daughter (June cover page) 
and the story of old Man o’ War. He 
and I visited Man o’ War many years 
ago. Edward A. O'Neal, 
Lauderdale County, Ala. 
We hope to carry soon a special 
interview with Mr. O’Neal about his 
observations overseas. Everybody 
knows him as America’s most distin- 
guished farm organization leader, 
and long-time president of the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau. 
Grange Started Flag Program 
I read with interest your editorial 
on the United Nations flag in the 
October issue, and the editorial com- 
ments on the flag-making project on 
page 20. I think you 
will be interested in 
the fact that the plan 
for American women 
and girls to sew United 
Nations flags is based 
on an idea originating in the National 
Grange. It is the Grange’s contribu- 
tion to the United Nations Day cele- 
bration this year. Albert E. Johnson, 
Director Public Relations, 
National Grange. 


Lot of Changes Since °28 
I have one of your magazines 
dated Sept. 15, 1928, 22 years ago 
this week. It is so interesting to com- 
pare the old with the new, improved, 
large magazine. The old 





1928. paper has 28 pages; the 
1916 new one, 128. The old 
? advertisements look very 


strange. You still have 

some of the same articles—Bill Cas- 
per, Mistakes I Have Made, a sermon 
by Rev. Holland. I just wondered if 
anyone has a paper as old or older. 
Mrs. Grady J. Massey, 

De Kalb County, Ala. 

We found a subscriber the other 
day who had a copy saved away back 
to 1916. Does someone have copies 
even older? 

Food Rationing Easier, but— 

I was wonderfully pleased to know 
you thought well enough of my re- 
cent letter to publish it. My husband 
and I read every issue we get from 
cover to cover. Our food rationing 
is a little easier now, but your attrac- 
tive cookery delicacies never fail to 
make my mouth water! 

My husband is all for the farm— 
298 acres of it. We grow more acres 
of barley and sugar beets, with lower 
percentages of peas, oats, and beans. 

Last year was our first experience 
with a pick-up baler. This machine 
causes much interest to farmers and 
villagers around. We did a good job 
of work with it, and have had many 
calls from farmers to bale their hay 
crops this year. Mrs. H. Tydeman, 

Green Farm, Suffolk, England. 


How Times Have Changed! 

In the 1880s, when I was a small 
boy in Blount County, Ala., it took 
a whole day to make the trip to mar- 
ket. Farmers spent the night in a 
camp house the market provided. 

Some families would go to market 
only once a year to buy what they 
needed for the entire year. Side meat 





was then 5 cents a pound; sugar, 20 
pounds for $1; calico, 5 cents a yard; 
and 8 yards of jean cost $1. In some 
places you could buy a barrel of flour 
in the wood for $2.50. Many farmers 
raised wheat and had their flour 
ground at the merchant mills, as that 
is what the flour mills were called. 
There they would separate the bran 
and shorts from the head flour. 

My mother made most of the cloth 
for our clothes on an old-fashioned 
hand loom. As I write, my mind goes 
back to the distant past and I can 
hear the hum of the old spinning 
wheel and the dull scraping noise of 
the hand cards. My mother was a 
good hand knitter. She would knit 
each of us children two pairs of socks, 
and these two pair would do us 
through the winter. Nathan Cooper, 

Franklin County, Ala. 


Prediction Fulfilled 

Just a few months ago, Maurice 
Moyal of Marseilles, France, warned 
in our letters column that “Africa 
must not be allowed to go by de- 
fault” (to Communism). His com- 
plete letter we did 
not have space to 
print. He went on 
to say that Russia 
was training Afri- 
can witch doctors, 
then sending them 
back home to 
spread Communist 
“magic.” Since that letter was print- 
ed, the daily papers have carried the 














& 
news that these fakers are already 
beating the tom-toms against Ameri 
ca. Victor Riesel, news analyst, hag 
told how 10,000 natives at one meet- 
ing were whipped into a frenzy 
against “American savagery” by Mos 
cow-trained medicine men. Then 
these natives were lined up to signa 
“peace” scroll by thumbprints. 


Crossed-Up Clipping 
This is to ask you please not tg 
print “In the Garden” and “Orchard 
Jobs” on reverse pages again. Every 
month I clip these columns and file 
them separately, but there is no way 
to do this with your September issue, 
I take The Progressive F armer 
very seriously, as you can see. 
Juanita Ennis Allen, | 
Sumter County, Ala. ~ 


Why Wrap Up Show Cattle? 

A cattle show is all right for one 
who is on hand at the moment of 
judging, when animals are disrobed 
for comparisons. But the bulk of 
spectators at any fair are there by 
casual chance at best and can’t mam 
age to see the animals at the crucial 
judging moments. 

I believe that one who pays admis 
sion and contributes his time to the 
interest of cattle on display, even as 
a mere spectator, is entitled to see 
the cattle. 

If I go to any show window to see 
the merchandise there displayed, I 
don’t expect to see the articles cov- 
ered and hidden by wrappers. I 
wish fair regulations every where 
would regard such practices and rule 
against them. It would be no harder 
on one than on the others competing 
for prizes. Jack Crump, 

Shelby County, Tenn. 


The Youngfolks on the Cover 


EWIS P. Watson is one of the 
finest photographers and pleas- 
antest folks in Dixie. And Watson 
made our September pasture cover, 
which won everybody’s praise all the 
way from Virginia to Texas inclusive. 
But right at the height of its popu- 
larity, he showed up in our office 
looking sorta down in the mouth. 
“How come?” we asked. 


% Progressive Farme 





“Just look at this,” he answered 
soberly, showing us page 8. “There 
you give the name of the man who 
owned that pasture, his daughter 
Joan, and even her dog Chip—but 
nary a word about Lewis Watson. 
Next time won't you please, sir, at 
least name me along with the dog?” 

So the very first thing we say about 
this month’s cover is that Lewis P. 
Watson made it. And you know, of 
course, that it is the youngfolks’ choir _ 
at Thanksgiving Church which Mrs. ” 
Seymour writes so interestingly about 
on page 70. And these healthy, 
happy, handsome youngfolks were 
not hand-picked for this picture 
They are just the regular choir of fine 
country boys and girls from neigh 
boring small farms. Two of our edi- 
tors heard them sing last year at the 
1949 “Lord’s Acre” auction—and 
straightway sent Mr. Watson down 

‘to photograph them and some of the 
products that farmers bring on auc 
tion day. We wish you could not 
only see how these youngfolks look, 
but hear how they sing. We conr 
mend the youngfolks choir idea to 
other country churches. F 
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SAVE TRIPS TO STORE AND LOCKER PLANT! 


Freeze and store up to 700 lbs. of foods—right in your own 
home—in a safe, dependable Kelvinator Freezer! Save 
money, too! Farm families report average savings of $17.36 
a month with a Kelvinator! Get such Kelvinator extra- 
values as safe, 4-wall cold... with extra coils at the bottom 
of the separate fast-freezing section. A table-top lid with 
lock. Kelvinator’s plus-power Polarsphere with reserve 
cold power to meet heaviest demands. Choose from four 
sizes: 6, 9, 12, 20 cu. ft.— all priced to give you extra value! 











RELAX—LET YOUR MEALS COOK 
AUTOMATICALLY ! 


Place a full meal in the big, 2-element oven . . . set the 
“Automatic Cook” control . . . and forget it! The oven 
turns on automatically at the time you select . . . to the 
temperature you select . . . and turns off when the meal is 
done! Amazing? Yes! But, you can do just that with 
Kelvinator’s ‘‘Automatic Cook”’ Electric Range—the range 
that’s designed to get you out of the kitchen quicker... 
with less work! With super-fast heating ‘Rocket’ Unit. 
De luxe Radiant-heat broiler. “‘Up-Down’”’ unit with deep- 
well cooker. Extra-value features galore! 














LOADS OF HOT WATER—ALWAYS ON TAP! 
Get safe, fast, clean, noiseless automatic water opens | with 
a 


& Kelvinator Electric Water Heater! Have an un iling 
supply on hand for every farm need. Get Kelvinator fea- 
tures that mean top satisfaction . . . give longer, trouble- 
Service! Heavy Fiberglas insulation prevents heat loss 
* = + assures top economy. Accurate thermostats easily 
to desired temperature. Built-in heat-trap saves hot 
Water, Choose from wide range of sizes . . . round or 
-top! 
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Big Space... Big Value 


for your farm kitchen! 





























12 cu. ft. of Cold ... with Big Freezer Chest! 


Kelvinator, pioneer in refrigeration for 
36 years, brings you 12 cu. ft. of cold 
space ...in a new cold-clear-to-the-floor 
refrigerator especially suited to farm 
kitchens! What’s more, you get all this 
space for no more than you would pay 
for many 8 or 9 cu. ft. refrigerators! 


NEW CONVENIENCE FEATURES designed 
to speed your every meal-preparation task: 
a big Freezer Chest keeps 42% Ibs. of 
frozen foods at your fingertips. A big Meat 
Tray keeps meats at near-freezing. There’s 
plenty of extra-high space for tall bottles 
and milk containers. The giant general 






storage space will hold the makings for 
big ‘“‘harvest-hand’”’ meals. And the 
““Moist-Cold”’ Handitray keeps leafy 
greens crisp and fresh. 


EXTRA-BIG SUPER-CRISPER DRAWER 

. refrigerates more than a bushel of 
fruits and vegetables. What’s more, Kel- 
vinator’s sealed-in-steel Polarsphere cold- 
maker gives you reserve power to meet 
heaviest demands of full capacity use. So 
get the space, get the beauty, get the buy. 
Get an extra-value Kelvinator at your 
Kelvinator Dealer’s, now! 


FREE! Beautiful booklet showing complete Kelvinator 
Line. Write: Dept. PFN, Kelvinator, Division of 
Nash-Kelvinator Corporation, Detroit 32, Mich, 


ne —ON | Kechnusnatovr 












“Must Be Right! A 


Illustrated is Model 12 
Standard shotgun; also avail- 
able in Skeet, Trap, Heavy 
Duck and Pigeon grades. 
Other fine Winchester shot- 
guns at your dealer's; Single- 
shot Model 37, very popular 
with farmers; Model 97 
hammer repeater, the “grand 
old favorite’; the Model 25, 
solid frame slide repeater; 
and the double barrel Model 
24; and the Model 21, finest 
“double” in all bistory. 


B y both performance and popularity, the Winchester Model 12 has 
proved itself, unquestionably, the finest pump gun in the world. 


When you see a Model 12, you see matchless beauty . . . flawless, beautifully 
finished American walnut, machined parts throughout, Winchester-proof 
steel barrel and action. When you shoot the “Perfect Repeater,” you feel 
its fine balance, its effortless loading, self-pointing and slide action. 


For this hunting season ... get yourself that Winchester Model 12 you’ve 
always wanted! 





WINCHESTER 

















DIVISION OF INDUSTRIES, INC, 


i A colorful folder showing all the Model 12 styles and features. Address: Dept. 344-F, 
F R E E » Winchester Repeating Arms Company, Division ef Olin Industries, Inc., New Haven 4, Conn. 





Postwar Germany 


Rebuilds Torn 





By Ralph S. Yohe 


We in the South, says Mr. Yohe, 
can learn much from Germans 
about their lush, 100- year - old 
pastures and their towering, well 
kept, and profitable forests. 


N southern Germany lies the pleas- 

ant, picturesque countryside of 
Bavaria, now a part of the American 
zone. With its rolling meadows, its 
deep forest, its winding gravel roads, 
and with its snow-covered Alps in the 
background, it has some of the most 
prosperous farm land to be found 
anywhere in Europe. 

Typical of the better farms of 
Bavaria is that of Otto Feury, a few 
miles east of Munich. 


Like most Bavarian houses, the 
three-story stone house and barn are 
connected and, along with another 
building for farm hands, surround a 
court. Built many years ago, the roof 
in the cow barn is of stone vaulting. 
“Thailing” consists of 250 acres; the 
average-size farm for this section of 
Bavaria is 25 acres. One-third of this 
farm is in forest, one-third in cultivat- 
ed crops, and one-third in meadows. 
And such meadows! I saw 100-year- 
old, permanent pastures that still 
were covered with thick growing 
stands of grass and clover. Said Mr. 
Feury, “We must take care of our 
meadows. They, along with our for- 
ests, furnish most of our living.” And 
I could believe it, as we walked out 
over the rich turf. “We put on 7 to 
10 tons of manure every three years,” 
he went on to explain. “Each spring 
we spread 250 pounds superphos- 
phate and 125 pounds potash. We 
have our fields divided into eight 
small pastures. Milk cows graze in a 
pasture for three days, then we fol- 
low up with calves and horses for two 
days. After this we mow the field, har- 
row it to spread the manure, and add 
nitrogen and superphosphate. Or we 
may add liquid manure if it is rainy, 
and then we don’t put on fertilizer. 
We get around to each pasture at 
least five or six times every summer. 
Until recently we didn’t have any 
fences. We cut green grass and 
hauled it to the cows. But now with 
high-priced labor, it is cheaper to let 
the cows go get it themselves.” I 
noticed a man and a woman building 


The farm pond at “Thailing” furnish 
use in case of fire. The dairy barn is connected directly to the house, 
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milk from the barn to the milkhouse, 
His parents were German refugees. 


a fence — in Germany, like much of 
Europe, a good deal of the field work 
is done by women as well as by men. 


It was milking time in the bam. 
In Germany most of the milking is 
done by hand. Three people looked 
after the cows here—a man, a woman, 
and a boy. Ten people, including a 
farm supervisor, work regularly on 
the farm and live in farm quarters. 
“All of them except the supervisor 
and one retired worker are refugees,” 
Mr. Feury told me. The Feury fam- 
ily spent some time in Nazi concen- 
tration camps. 

Big tan and white Simmenthaler 
cows munched hay. The breed, orig- 
inally from Switzerland, is triple-pur- 
pose, used for milk, meat, and draft 
animals on the smaller farms. The 30 
milk cows will average about 7,300 
pounds of 3.85 milk this year. Aver- 
age for the county is about 6,000 
pounds. In a far stall was a prize b 
used in the artificial insemination 
pool in the county. 

During winter, cows eat roots, 
grass hay, grain, some protein feed, 
and grass silage. Made without pre- 
serves, the silage is stored unchop 
in huge, wooden vats. Most Bavarian 
silos are square, about 10 feet high, 
and made of concrete. Boards with 
heavy stones on them are laid across 
the top to weight down the grass. 

“On our cultivated land we use 4 


(Continued on page 46) 
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of one-coat, low-cost, long-life 


Long-lasting and low in cost, good asphalt- 
aluminum paint or coating is a superior one- 
‘oat protection for any metal or composition 
toof. The protective shield of aluminum reflects 
heat and damaging sun rays, keeping the water- 
proof asphalt base resilient and firmly adherent 
for years. 

To get this result, the paint or coating you use 
must properly combine the right grade of asphalt 

of aluminum pigment. So buy only when you 


roof protection 


see this WARRANTY on a can or container of 
Asphalt-Aluminum Paint or Coating. You can be 
sure of the manufacturer’s high quality. 

Look for this WARRANTY. It’s your assurance 
that with the application of one good free-flowing 
coat you'll have a firm shield of aluminum over the 
whole roof...not just a glitter to wash off with the 
next rain. 

That aluminum will reduce your undet-roof tem- 
peratures in summer...improve broiler weight, 


increase egg production, keep livestock healthier 
and milk yield up. In winter it will cut fuel costs, 
too... reflecting heat back inside. 

That’s what you want, so insist on the WARRANTY 
that makes swre of it. If you employ a painter, know 
who he is and what he is using. 


Reynolds Metals Company, 
Pigment Division, 19 E. 47th St., New York City 


©1950 REYNOLDS METALS COMPANY 












New General Tractor Tire is a modern Measure it and compare it to old style 
powerhouse of traction. The first tire to give tractor tires. General is first with the new, 
you more rubber, more cleats, more cord for wider tread. Puts more rubber on the ground, 
greater strength, longer useful life. more power in every ounce of fuel. 
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Faster, self-cleaning open-center tread Positive traction forward or backward; 
nakes mud, dirt and trash fly as Angle-Action in wet, slippery clover; in axle-deep mud; 
“pops” the cleats back into position as they backing up gravelly inclines or in sticky bottom 
eave the ground. 
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iven center wear, easier riding on hard sur- 
aces because of overlapping center bars. deep thick lugs at the shoulder; sloped and 
hree “feet” on the ground at all times. Angle- angled for maximum resistance to tearing. 
\ction tread wears slowly. Generals outlast several treads! 


GENER 
gy ANG 


THE EXCLUSIVE TREAD 
DESIGN THAT SAVES 
TIME AND MONEY 


General is “farm-proved”’ to cut 
plowing, disking, mowing, bal- 
ing and hauling time so much 
you can measure it. Ask your 
local General Tire Dealer for a 
demonstration on your own 
farm; on your own tractor. 


THE 


GENERAL 


FARM TIRE 




























WHAT'S NEW 


in Agriculture 


By Eugene Butler 
Vice President and Editor 














Farming Situation Does Flip-Flop | j 


Wes farming situation has changed almost overnight. A few months” 
ago, Congress was scratching its head over surpluses. Now USDA™ 
is putting pressure on farmers to grow more crops. At present, prod 
tion controls are out the window on all crops in 1951 except tobacco” 
and peanuts. Unlimited planting of cotton is being pushed. Wheat” 
farmers are stepping up production. Hog growers are asked to produce 
more pork. Soon, other farmers will get the signal for full speed ahead, 

High price supports will be continued and, with some commodities,” 
will be boosted if necessary to get bigger crops. It looks like farming” 
will bring good profits the next few years. 





Dangers Ahead 


But even though the price outlook is good, the farm program is in 
serious trouble. Farm leaders are fussing and feuding. Farmers them) 
selves seem likely to let high prices for cotton lead them away f 
livestock and soil building. They are less concerned about price sup 
ports. Folks in Washington say that what is left of the old Farm Blog? 
may have a hard fight in the next Congress to save even a shell of the 
old farm program. 






Most Farm Bloc leaders would like to keep acreage allotments for 
basic crops. They know how hard it was to re-establish them last fall 
and winter. But there is disagreement and confusion all up and down 
the line. 


The western cotton states want and have been able to persuade 
USDA to promote unlimited cotton production in 1951. They fully in- 
tend to go the limit in increasing acreage in order to build up big allot 
ments for future years at the expense of the older cotton areas. 


Carolinas-Virginia peanut growers want one type of program while 
Georgia farmers prefer another. While they disagree, the North may 
knock the props from under any sort of peanut program. 


Established wheat growers resent having their allotments cut to hand 
over acres to new growers. And the potato folks are waiting to do to 
cotton what they think cotton leaders did to them—no quotas, no sup- 


port prices. re 

The midwestern and northeastern dairy sections are opposed to high u 
price supports for corn and feed grains. And, of course, it is well known p 
that city people think it is high time to cut out or reduce farm price a 


supports. So even though war mobilization has changed the situation 
temporarily, ill-advised policies by farm leaders are sowing a crop of ce 
trouble that farmers will harvest with bitterness in the years ahead. 


St 

Farm Boys and the Draft 7 
Si 

Although Selective Service regulations provide for deferment of farm th 





boys who help produce “a substantial quantity of agricultural com- 
modities,” few of them are being deferred. At present, local draft 
boards decide what agricultural workers are exempt from military 
service. About 119,000 men have been deferred so far because they 
produce “a substantial quantity of agricultural commodities.” Col. 
Daniel O. Omer of Selective Service has asked agriculture not to ask 
for occupational deferment for men under 26 “except in most critical 
conditions.” However, Agricultural Department officials are pressing 
. Selective Service for a broader farm-draft-deferment policy. 
















Big News Told in Little Space 


Cotton ginned in United States to Oct. 1 averaged higher @> 
grade and longer in staple than during the corresponding period @ ‘ 
year ago. And the cotton carry-over on Aug. 1 averaged highest im 
grade since 1941... . Tests by the North Carolina Experiment Statioa > 
show that grasses remove from the soil even more potash than legumes. ~ 












THE GENERAL TIRE @ RUBBER Co.. 






When grass crowds legumes out of the (Continued on page 133) A 3 




























teed less for gas! Spend less for repairs! 
Save all the way every day! Get the pulling 
power, the staying power, the earning power of 
a far-advanced Studebaker truck! 

All year long—under all kinds of driving 
conditions—you can always count on a Stude- 
baker truck to keep down your operating costs. 

That’s because Studebaker engineers use 
straight common sense in designing these trucks. 
There’s wear-resisting ruggedness in every 
structural part—but no Bite saan dead weight 
that would squander your gasoline needlessly! 
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Studebaker %-ton 8-foot pick-up—-ton 61/2-foot and 1-ton 8-foot also available 


What a lot of money this truck could save you! 


Thrifty overdrive available, too 
At your beck and call for still bigger savings is 
Studebaker’s gas-saving, engine-saving over- 
drive. 

Overdrive is available at extra cost in an 
Studebaker half-ton or three-quarter ton sonck 
—starts paying its way right away in extra thrift. 

Stop in at a nearby Studebaker dealer’s show- 
room the very first opportunity you have. 

Make arrangements to get your share of the 
long-lasting, long-range operating economies 
that a new Studebaker truck can assure you. 


STUDEBAKER 


TRUCKS 


Noted for 
low-cost operation 


There’s @ Studebaker truck just 
and wheelbase for most 


right in 


arm hauling 


ts—14 ton, 34 ton, 1 ton, 114 ton 


and 2 ton models. 
ttuck engines—the 
miset—and the h 


ea 


Two great Studebaker 
high efficiency Econ-o- 
igh torque Power-Plus. 


Snug warmth inside the roomy Stude- 
baker cab is assured by the unique Stude- 
baker Truck Climatizer. Available at extra 
cost, it heats, ventilates, and defrosts— 
keeps the air fresh, even with the windows 
and built-in window wings tightly closed. 


Low cab floor and enclosed safety steps 
—automatic “hold-open” door stops and 
tight-gripping rotary door latches, too. Two 
arm rests and sun visors. Dual windshield 
wipers. Metal-lined doors and dash com- 
partment. Automatic door-switch cab light. 


The extra safety of extra visibility is one 
of the features drivers like best about Stude- 
baker trucks. They’re easy trucks to service 
too, thanks to “‘lift-the-hood” accessibility 
of engine, ignition, instrument panel wiring. 
© 1960, The Studebaker Corp’n, South Bend 27, Indiana, U. 8. A. 
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ne of These TWO Is The Tire For YOU! 


Firestome CHAMPION 
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| FAMOUS 


HE tractor tire you want is the one 

that will do the best job in the soil 
conditions on your farm. If it’s an Open 
Center Tire you need, Firestone has it. 
... If it’s a Traction Center, Firestone 
has that, too. Firestone—and only 
Firestone—builds both tires. 


The new and advanced Firestone 
Curved Bar Open Center is. the only tire 
made with Traction-Arc Bars, tapered 
and curved for a sure, sharper bite and a 
strong, firm hold in the soil. Its flared 
tread openings between the bars insure 
positive, automatic cleaning. 


If you are like a million other farmers 
who prefer a Traction Center Tire, then 
the patented Firestone Champion Trac- 
tion Center is the tire for you. It’s the 
only Traction Center Tire on the market, 
and more than two million of them are 
in use today. 


And just keep in mind that you don’t 
need to shop around. Your Firestone 
Dealer or Firestone Store has both the 
Curved Bar Open Center Champion and 
the patented Traction Center Champion. 
Either of these tires will do a great job 
for you because both of them are Cham- 
pions in performance as well as name. 


Listen to the Voice of Firestone on radio or 
television every Monday evening over NBC 


Copyright, 1950, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 


...Always Buy Tires Built by FIRESTONE, originator 
of the First Practical Pneumatic Tractor Tire 
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Associate Editor Joe Elliott 
recently completed a two weeks’ 


airplane and motor tour 


of the western range country. Out 


of that trip came this letter. 
We think every livestock 


raiser will be interested in it. 


Mr. Alexander Nunn, Editor, 
The Progressive Farmer, 
Birmingham, Alabama. 

Dear Alec: 

The Western Livestock and Meat Tour of Armour 
and Company was truly a memorable affair. Of 
course, I can give you in only the briefest sort of 
way high points covered in nearly 5,000 miles of 
air travel and 13 days’ visiting with ranchers, farm- 
ers, and representatives of the meat trade. 


Our group assembled in Chicago. Interests and 
background were about as varied as you could 
imagine in 21 people. Anthony Masciarelli, New 
York City commissioner of markets, was a guest. 
He'd lived in the city all his life and laid no claims 
to any knowledge of beef-cattle raising. But he 
could speak with wide experience on what the big 
city housewife looked for when she went to the 
meat market. 


Just to mention a few others in our party, there 
were: Dr. A. L. Rand of Chicago Natural History 
Museum; Robert L. Masson, professor of finance, 
Harvard School of Business; Kent Leavitt, past 
national president SCS districts; George V. Gaines, 
farm development director, Citizens & Southern 
Bank, Atlanta; and Harry Faucette, meat buyer for 
Colonial Stores, also from Atlanta. My roommate 
for a part of the way was M. Whalley Taylor, deputy 
agricultural attache, British Embassy. There were 
other prominent people and several ordinary “Joes,” 
like me, from the press and radio field. 

The first day in Chicago we visited Armour’s 
packing plant—largest single operation of this kind 
in the world. At this plant, up to 1,100 hogs can 
be killed in an hour; also, 200 cattle, 500 calves, 
and 700 sheep an hour can be killed. Armour now 
supplies nearly one-seventh of the nation’s meat 
supply. 

An interesting side line of this company’s business 
which has developed rapidly during recent years 
is in the pharmaceutical field. We saw pituitary 
glands being extracted from hogs’ heads to be made 
into the new drug, ACTH. The pituitary gland is 
about the size of an English pea. It takes glands 


from 75 to 100 hogs to provide ACTH for one day’s - 
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Ewe “band” brought down from mountain range near Ketchum, Idaho. Ewes will soon go into winter quarte 


treatment of a patient. ACTH, you know, has given 
remarkable results in treating arthritis, rheumatic 
fever, and numerous other painful human ailments. 

Before starting our trip west, we were briefed on 
certain facts and figures of the meat business. With 
present rates of population increases and to be a 
well fed people, we may soon need 40 per cent or 
better more meat than we are now producing. It 
goes without saying that this must be produced at 
a price which will let it move to the housewife. 


Two-thirds of the nation’s meat eaters now 
live east of the Mississippi River. But two-thirds 
(roughly) of the meat is grown west of this point. 
Rapid growth of West Coast cities and the shorter 
haul is inviting more western beef and lamb to move 
in that direction. So where can you wind up each 
time you reason this through but to look toward the 
South to supply an increasing part of the meat 
eaten in our eastern cities? 

This gets me around again to our advantages of 
climate and rainfall. The morning I left Birming- 
ham (Sept. 10) it was 69 degrees at 7 a.m. I checked 
7 o'clock temperatures in cities as I went along. In 
Chicago it was 61; in St. Paul, 50; in Fargo, N. Dak., 
40; Miles City, Mont., 38; and in Elko, Nev., 31. 
We flew over snow in Montana on Sept. 15. I be- 
lieve our pasture experts say grass makes little 
growth when the temperature is below 50 degrees. 


Think, too, of the tremendous advantage we 
have in rainfall. In North: Dakota, Montana, and 
Wyoming, they told me they never expected to get 
over 13 or 14 inches of moisture a year, counting 
snow. This, as you know, is about a fourth what we 
get in the Southeast and less than half that of a large 
part of the Southwest. Annual rainfall in Idaho is 
around 10 inches, and 6 to 9 in Nevada. 

We went on a tour of farms in the Red River 
Valley of North Dakota. This section is reputed to 
have some of the most fertile land in the world. 
Wheat is their big money crop. As I understand it, 


Bob Lazear, manager of Wyoming Hereford Ranch, 
shows the bull for which he turned down $100,000. 


Above Photos Courtesy Union Pacific Railroad. 


continued good prices for wheat have put them in 
a somewhat parallel situation to our Cotton Belt. 
Wheat has been so profitable that balance between 
crops and livestock has been upset. This is a matter 
of grave concern to their farm leaders. 


We visited the U. S. Range Experiment Station 
at Miles City, Mont. It has pioneered in progeny 
testing of bulls (first reported in The Progressive 
Farmer, October 1948 issue). Bull calves from 
strains the station wants to test are put on six- 
months’ feeding as soon as they are weaned. It has 
been found that fast-gaining bull calves are more 
apt to sire fast-gaining offspring. Likely looking 
calves from this first test are then bred and their 
calves fed out and (Continued on page 127) 


Wyoming roundup on typical desert grazing land. Growth you see is large inedible 
greasewood. Recommended stocking rate varies from 30 to 50 acres per cow. 
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Veteran Farmer Talmadge Stubs (left) and Landowner C. W. Durrence have a fifty-fifty hog partnership 


that includes both market hogs and purebreds. At right, County Agent J. F. Johnson, Tattnall County, Ga. 





Practical Livestock 


Share Farming 


By ALEXANDER NUNN, Secretary and Editor 


Photographs by LAWRENCE W. TODD, Staff Photographer. 


hundreds of farmers in the Southeast to do a 

better job and to make more money. Crop- 
ping agreements that include livestock are becom- 
ing a necessity on hundreds of other farms every 
year. Need for livestock share plans is not alone 
due to the South’s continuing expansion of its live- 
stock industry. Owner-operators are finding that 
they can get and keep better tenants if these fami- 
lies have some livestock as well as cash row crops. 
An interest in the livestock increases their interest 
in the farm. Families and farming become more 
stable. The land is better protected. Landowners 


j IVESTOCK share farming is already helping 


not in everyday touch with their farms are seeing 
that if livestock can be added to crops, their farms 
will pay better and their investments made safe. 

Share farming with livestock is. varying all the 
way from one brood sow per mule, as used by 
Walker Meadows in Bleckley County, Ga., to elab- 
orately worked out plans for operating Grade A 
dairies. Mr. Meadows grows cotton and peanuts 
on halves; hogs raised from each sow he furnishes 
are divided the same way. One of his tenants this 
year, for example, had three brood sows, 13 acres 
of peanuts, and 20 acres of cotton. 

In Limestone County, Ala., Landowner H. F. 


Landowner E. S. Porter (left) and Operator Jack Boggs formed a dairy partnership 


that is supplying wholesale milk in the Gainesville, Ga., area from a herd of 35 cows. 































Gray and Operator W. H. Steele have been pro- 
ducing eggs on a partnership basis that has been 
satisfactory to both. Mr. Gray furnishes land, 
houses, and equipment against Mr. Steele’s labor. 
Chicks, feed, veterinary bills, etc., are shared equal- 
ly. Profits are divided the same way. When I visit- 
ed the farm last summer, plans were being made to 
add hogs to the partnership. Mr. Steele was getting 
12 acres ready for alfalfa to feed hens, hogs, and 
milk cows. B-grade milk is also sold from this farm. 

For many years Harry Brown, Rabun County, 
Ga., who recently retired as dean of Georgia’s Col- 
lege of Agriculture, operated his vegetable enter- 
prises by furnishing seed and fertilizer while the 
operator furnished labor and equipment. The op- 
erator got the best of such a deal with a crop like 
Irish potatoes; with a crop like beans, the reverse 
was true if prices were good. Now that Dean 
Brown is turning to active management of his farm, 
he told me that economists in the College of Agri- 
culture had suggested he might well put everything 
on a fifty-fifty basis, including livestock. This farm 
produces apples as well as other crops. 


In 1943 in Fairfield County, S. C., James O. 
Coleman started a dairy sharecropping venture with 
Ned Coleman, a Negro cropper. The plan worked 
so well that two other croppers are now producing 
milk (one Grade A, two Grade B) on the same plan. 
All three families continue ta produce cotton and, 
says Mr. Coleman, they still produce about as much 
as the families who milk no cows. “The plan will 
not work,” he further adds, “with the cropper who 
has no long-time outlook on farming or no desire 
to accumulate something in order to get ahead.” 


As explained by Dairy Specialist C. G. Cushman, 
here are main features in Mr. Coleman’s plan: 

1. Ownership of milk cows by the landowner 
who supplies fresh cows when needed. 


2. The cropper produces as much of the neces- 
sary feed supply as possible, including permanent 
pastures. The hay, grain, and other feeds produced 
are not divided, but left with the cropper for feed- 
ing the cows. 

8. The landowner furnishes land, work stock, 
equipment, and seed, together with one-half the 
fertilizer for producing feed crops and pastures. 

4. The cropper furnishes all the labor for pro- 
ducing all crops, for building new fences, for re- 
pairing old fences, and for seeding, fertilizing, and 
mowing pastures. 

5. Wire for new pastures is furnished by the 
landowner. 

6. The cropper furnishes all the labor for feed- 
ing and milking cows and handling milk. 

7. Expenses for purchased feeds and other cash 
costs are deducted before income is divided. 

8. After all expenses are paid, income is divided 


fifty-fifty. 


R. A. Willis, Jr., owner, and Chester Baxter, 
operator, have operated for two years in Jackson 
County, Fla., on a fifty-fifty Grade A dairy partner- 
ship that began with 350 acres of established per- 
manent pasture and 80 acres of land for harvested 
crops furnished by the owner. Mr. Willis also fur- 
nished buildings and dairy and farm equipment. 
This includes tractors, milkers, refrigerator cooler, 
etc. Owner and operator have an equal share in the 
herd. Operating expenses such as tractor fuel, fer- 
tilizer, repairs, electricity, bought feeds, and costs 
of bottling and delivering milk beyond the farm 
have been shared equally. 

Operator Baxter furnishes all labor, including 
that for delivery of milk. He also keeps a daily 
record of all products, sales, etc., which is available 
to the owner at any time. 

Probably most of the livestock share farming 
plans in use in the old cotton South have grown 
up by trial and error. We had no guides from past 
experience. Many owners and tenants have found, 
however, that they could add some livestock to 
common methods of cropping familiar to both. Hogs 
have, perhaps, proved (Continued on page 142) 
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By J. C. LOWERY 


API Extension Agronomist 


Mr. Lowery gets around over Ala- 
bama about as much as anyone 
we know. He’s always looking for 
good grazing crops. Let him tell 
you what he has found on the 


farms of some of your neighbors. 


no “one” answer to this question. Each 
farmer has his own pasture problems accord- 
ing to the kind of soils he has, size of farm, and 
other factors. But go to almost any community and 
you will find farmers doing a good job of providing 
grazing for most of the 
year. So many are doing a 
good job of developing 
pasture systems that we 
can only point out a few 
as examples of what is tak- 
ing place on thousands of 
other farms. 
Let’s start in the Coastal 


H:: are farmers making pastures? There is 





























The “Makings” of 





Plain area of. southwest 
Alabama. Here it is often 
difficult to produce pas- 
tures. M. C. Matthews, of 
Antioch community in 
Clarke County, kept 20 
beef cattle, 1 mule, 3 milk 
cows, 40 chickens, and 
produced 40 hogs in 1949. 
He has 15 acres of white clover-Dallis grass and 
annual lespedeza pasture which has furnished an 
average of 210 days’ grazing per year. Eight acres 
of kudzu are used in dry periods of summer. For 
winter grazing, he uses oats and Willamette vetch. 
These are seeded on prepared land when there is 
moisture in the soil in September. This mixture usu- 
ally furnishes grazing from mid-November to May 
or early June. Annual lespedeza following oats and 
vetch is grazed during summer. Hogs graze corn 
from about the first of July until after the first of 
the year. They also get kudzu in summer and oats 
and vetch in winter. The winter grazing mixture 
has been worth at least $25 per acre. Mr. Mat- 
thews began developing his program about 1935. 


I. S. Robinson of Conecuh County has a 410- 
acre farm. In 1948 he sold 15 hogs and 112 cows 
and calves. 


For summer grazing, he has improved 127 acres 
of permanent pasture, using Dallis grass, white 
clover, and annual lespedeza. For winter grazing, 
he grows 75 acres of oats and vetch and crimson 
clover. He grows 25 acres of oats and 50 acres of 
corn for grain. Mr. Robinson fertilizes grazing 
crops liberally. 


Charlie Clearman of Houston County, in the 
Wiregrass, established white clover-Dallis grass and 
annual lespedeza pasture about 10 years ago for 
his dairy herd. A field of kudzu has been used for 
several years to help in periods of summer drouth. 
Kudzu has been maintained because controlled 
grazing was practiced. He is trying a field of Les- 
pedeza sericea and reseeding crimson clover. In 


1949, he seeded an area in Bahia grass. This was - 


well fertilized. He believes Bahia will be a valu- 
able grass for him. His labor situation is such that 
he is shifting to beef cattle. 

Next let’s take a look at the farm of H. E. McNutt 
of Pebble comunity in Winston County. McNutt 
started a soil improvement program in 1933 when 
he bought his 185-acre farm. He really got under 
Way with a pasture program in 1940. Now he has 
pastures of which he is justly proud. He milks 18 










































Good Pasture 


cows and has 45 other cattle, 46 sheep, 39 turkeys, 
400 chickens, and produced 160 hogs during the 
year. For summer grazing he depends on 17 acres 
of clover-grass permanent pasture, 30 acres Les- 
pedeza sericea, and 17 acres alfalfa. In winter, he 
has 15 acres crimson clover and ryegrass in a rota- 
tion with grain sorghum interplanted to oats in 
September. The grain sorghum and 22 acres of 
corn provide grain. Perennials (alfalfa, sericea, 
clover, and grass) are a source of hay as well as 
grazing. Mr. McNutt has practically every acre of 
his farm in productive use. 


T. O. Dawson, Jackson County, has a pasture 
that carries 12 beef cattle on 6 acres. He estab- 
lished this pasture in bluegrass, orchardgrass, Dal- 
lis grass, and white clover about 10 years ago. A 
heavy application of phosphate and potash was 
made in the beginning. Over the 10-year period 
the pasture has weceived fertilizer amounting to 
about 300 pounds superphosphate and 100 pounds 
muriate of potash per acre per year. Weeds are 
kept cut or pulled. 


Mr. Dawson believes in keeping all land at work. 


D>, 


Alfalfa furnishes cheap protein for hogs on 
T. O. Dawson farm in Jackson County, Ala. 


J. T. Mackey, left, Cherokee County, Ala., and Assist- 
ant County Agent T. C. Owen talk dairy pastures. 


He has hillsides which have so many outcroppings 
ot limestone that no soil preparation can be done. 
These are fertilized and seeded to pasture mixtures. 


How can you produce grazing on Sand, Brind- 
ley, and other mountains of North and northeast Ala- 
bama? Earnest Hood of Marshall figured out the 
answer for his dairy cows. For summer grazing, he 
has Lespedeza sericea and alfalfa. For winter graz- 
ing, he grows crimson clover-ryegrass in a rotation 
with grain sorghum and oats. He does not have 
land well adapted to the clover-grass permanent 
pasture, so he depends on other crops. 

Carlton Sims, a Chambers County dairyman, has 
been developing a pasture program over a 15- or 
20-year period. He put worn-out cropland into pas- 
tures that pay off. Mr. Sims doesn’t depend on one 
or two crops. For years he has used Dallis grass, 
white clover, bluegrass, and orchardgrass. Fescue 
and Ladino clover have been used in recent years. 
Kudzu and Johnson grass are used for supplemen- 
tary summer grazing. Johnson grass is grown in ro- 
tation with crimson clover. He is also trying sub- 
terranean clover. 





The pay-off is a heavy yielding, high quality crop. 


ry, 


A) Making EVERY Year 


a Good Tobaeco Year 


ew . ; 
® , Here’s a feature that we believe tobacco growers will want to read, 


file away, and then consult from month to month. It will help to 


By GEORGE H. KING 
Associate Director, Georgia 
Experiment Stations 


BACCO growers during the past season 
i profited from good prices, and all indications 
are that they will get good prices next year. 
Therefore, on his allotted acres, the grower should 
make every effort to produce as many pounds of 
high quality tobacco as possible. To do this, the 
farmer must concern himself with: 
1. Selecting a good variety. 
2. Producing an adequate supply of strong plants. 
3. Fertilizing the crop. 
4. Controlling insects on the growing crop. 


Grow Your Own Plants 


While many farmers make it a practice to buy 
plants, it is safer for them to produce their .own. 
Usually when conditions are favorable for planting 
in a particular locality, plants are also at their opti- 
mum. In producing tobacco plants, the important 
factors, after a well prepared seedbed, are: 1) con- 
trol of weeds and root rot; 2) fertilizing of young 
plants. At the Coastal Plain Experiment Station, 
we have used two methods for doing both: 

1. Broadcast and work into top 6 inches of soil 
a pound of Uramon and % pound cyanamid per 
square vard 60 days before planting. Use 1 pound 
of 0-9-3 fertilizer per square yard. 

2. Treat beds with 1 pound of either Uramon 
or cyanamid per square yard 60 days before seed- 
ing. Use 20 gallons of DD mixture per acre 21 days 
before seeding. With this treatment, use 4-9-6 at 
rate of 4 pound per square yard. 

Where no chemicals are used in weed control, we 
usually recommend 2 pounds 4-9-6 per square yard. 

Greatest enemy of the plantbed is blue mold. 
Preparations for control of this disease and how to 
apply them may be determined by writing the 
Georgia Coastal Plain Experiment Station, Tifton, 
where trials are conducted on different products. 
Sprays and dusts containing ferbam or zineb have 
been highly satisfactory. Spray concentrations of 
1 pound ferbam to 25 gallons water or 12 ounces 
zineb to 25 gallons water are recommended. Where 
dust is used, 15 per cent ferbam or 10 per cent 
zineb is advised. Spray mixtures (Dimole or Ferm- 
Sal) containing ferbam and salicylic acid have also 
proved effective under severe blue, mold attack. 


There are too many good tobacco varieties of 
proved value for the farmer to be misled by pro- 
motion of “wildcat” varieties. Among acceptable 
varieties are broadleaf varieties including 401 and 
402 and Golden Harvest, with 402 possibly the best 
of this group, and the old standard varieties such 
as Gold Dollar, Yellow Mammoth, Virginia Bright 
Leaf, Bonanza, Hicks, and Bottom Special. In aver- 
age seasons, any of these will be successful. Long- 
time tests show that variations in yield and quality 
due to soi] type, location, and season are much more 
evident than varietal variations. 


make 1951 on even better tobacco year than 1950 has been. 


Fertilizer practices vary to a large measure with 
soil type. On dry uplands, which are not the best 
tobacco soils, 1,000 to 1,400 pounds of 3-9-9 ‘per 
acre are recommended, depending on fertility of 
soil. On good tobacco land, having a high water 
table, these amounts may be increased to 1,200 to 
1,800 pounds fertilizer per acre. 


During the 25 years of tobacco testing at the 
Coastal Plain Station, certain other observations 
have been made about fertilizing tobacco: 


1. Heavy applications of fertilizer directly under 
the row will cause a high death rate of young plants 
in dry weather. Where side placement is not prac- 
ticed, fertilizer should be mixed well with soil before 
setting out plants. 

2. Over a period of 11 years, cow and stable ma- 
nure increased gross annual returns from tobacco by 
$35 per ton of manure used where not over 4 tons 
per acre were applied. 

3. Where heavy applications of fertilizer are 
used, it is desirable to apply 1,000 pounds per acre 
before planting, and the remainder after plants have 
been in the field about two weeks. 

4. Best spacing seems té be 20 to 24 inches in 
4-foot rows. Close spacing should be topped low, 
and wide spacing topped high. 

5. Due to sensitiveness of tobacco to fertilizer, 
it may be damaged by an excess of certain elements. 
For this reason, it is wiser, when in doubt, to use 
the lesser amount, particularly when using nitrogen. 


Poisons To Control Insects 


Major insects to be controlled are green peach 
aphid or lice, tobacco hornworm, tobacco flea- 
beetle, budworms, and cutworms. 


Briefly, the green peach aphid can be controlled 
with tetraethyl pyrophosphate commonly known as 
TEPP. This is sold under many trade names. Para- 
thion, even more dangerous than TEPP, will also 
control the green peach aphid. Both poisons should 
be used with extreme caution. In moist, cool 
weather, parathion is more effective. 


Hornworm can be controlled by adding to 30 
gallons of water either: lead arsenate—2 pounds, 
(plus 1 tablespoon paris green); or calcium arsenate 
(Security Poison)—2 pounds (plus 1 tablespoon paris 
green). 

Apply either of the above amounts on 1 acre. Add 
2 pounds 50 per cent DDT powder if flea-beetles 
and budworms are on leaves. 

To dust, use 5 pounds per acre of lead or calcium 
arsenate diluted in a convenient amount of fuller’s 
earth or other diluent. Heavy rates (40 pounds per 
acre) of 1 per cent parathion dust are also effective. 

A 5 per cent DDT dust will control the other 
three insects mentioned. The use of 15 to 25 pounds 
per acre will control the flea-beetle; a shake of the 
dust (diluted half-and-half with cornmeal) into each 
bud will stop the budworm; and a sprinkling of the 
dust around the base of each small plant has been 
found effective in control of cutworms. 

Detailed directions for applying various insecti- 


cides may also be secured from the Coastal Station. | 
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Fescue is being used on Plainsman Farms to bridge 
the gap between summer grasses and winter clover. 


Plainsman Farms, 
Oct. 1. 


Autumn is with us. You can just feel it in the air. 
Already the leaves are beginning to change color and 
some are falling. I always enjoy this season for its 
natural beauty. And these cool nights make sleep so 
good and getting-up time come so soon. 

Harvest is about over. It’s time for income for the 
year’s work on the farm to show up, market time is 
here, and planting of fall crops is about finished. The 
fall garden is beginning to show up and add to the 
things Marcia has canned and stored in the freezer 
locker for winter. On top of this, the boys, Ben and 
Frank, have their new fall “duds” and are happy to 
be in school. 


We are well pleased with the way our pastures 
look. Our cows came through the summer in excel- 
lent shape. With the reserve of summer grasses and 
our small acreage of old fescue (about 30 acres), we 
feel that there will be plenty of fall grazing to carry 
our cows and what steers we are able to get until 
clover is ready to graze this winter. (We have a re- 
serve of hay, just in case.) 

There is already a fair stand of volunteer crimson 
clover on our old reseeding fields. With recent rains, 
I believe this stand will stick. 

Weather has been near perfect so far this fall for 
getting land prepared and planted.-As a result, we 
feel assured of good stands on all new fields. 


You know, I worried and worried about get- 
ting our fescue planted in rows. How to do it was 
the question. I figured on renting a special seeder. 
Then I tried to buy a grass seeder attachment for our 
grain drill and was unable to get it. Finally I de- 
cided to try the grain drill itself. It worked like a 
top. We stopped up every other spout. This made 
rows about 14 inches apart. We are told that fescue 
planted this way will stay pretty well confined to 
the rows and we can plant Ladino later, if we wish. 
It seems that when Ladino and fescue are planted in 
this way, each crop may have a better chance for sur- 


vival. Each crop is given a definite place or space- 


in which to grow. It may be that some of our re- 
seeding clovers might do better in combination with 
fescue in rows. 

All our old reseeding crimson clover fields have 
been fertilized, some with 1,000 pounds basic slag 
per acre (100 pounds muriate of potash and 12% 
pounds borax are yet to be applied). Others received 
500 pounds 0-14-14 with borax. We have been using 
the slag and potash every other year and have de- 





“We're Enjoying 








Harvest Season” 










































By HAROLD BENFORD 
Chambers County, Ala. 


Photos by Lawrence Todd, Staff Photographer. 


cided to add 0-14-14 the other years. This practice 
will be followed on all of the fields from which we 
plan to harvest seed. 


We have bought 30 stocker steers to put on 
winter grazing and finish for spring market. We are 
planning this year to get fewer but better steers 
than we have in past years. We are getting good, 
beef-type steers, 500-700 pounds in weight. Just as 
soon as they are delivered to the farm they are given 
a shot for blackleg and hemorrhagic septicemia. We 
try to isolate them for a few days and check them 
rather closely for diseases before placing with other 
cows that have been on the place some time. 


It seems that every year since we have been in 
business the demand for stocker steers gets a little 
stronger in our area. This is a good sign. It just means 
that more and more of our land is being planted 
to grazing crops, both winter and summer. Idle acres 
are being put to use and livestock is playing a bigger 
and bigger role in our area. 


We have had several questions about planting 
reseeding crimson clover on Sericea lespedeza and 
Bermuda grass sod. We are not planting any clover 
this time on either of these crops. In the past we 
have. I like to delay until November the planting of 
crimson clover on any established summer crop. We 
have made it a practice to plant when there is a 
good season in the soil. The soil is disked lightly 
and seed planted with a cultipacker seeder. If this 
type of seeder is not available, I would sow seed and 
cover lightly with brush or board drag. 


Our old fescue and Ladino clover look like a mil- 
lion dollars. I believe, stronger than ever, that these 
crops are going to play a big part in our year-round 
grazing program in the Piedmont. We have just 
applied 500 pounds per acre of 3-12-12 to the fes- 
cue. It probably will be topdressed with ammonium 
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Wasteland here (at reader’s left) has been changed 
to “million-dollar” Ladino on Mr. Benford’s left. 


nitrate soon and by the time this reaches you, our 
steers will be enjoying the green grass. 

Prospects do not look so good for a sericea seed 
crop. I believe the late cutting of hay and dry sum- 
mer following caused our sericea to be slower than 
usual in coming back. 


Looks like there’s a fair chance for some seed 
from our wildlife plantings of Bicolor lespedeza and 
partridge peas. We keep trying to increase our 
border plantings of these crops. We enjoy hunting 
and want to increase the number of quail, especially. 
Well, wildlife specialists tell us that we need to in- 
crease our quail food supply to have more to hunt. 

Our peanuts are up. They are good boiled now 
and will soon be ready to parch. The sugar cane 
is just right to chew. It’s “tater-diggin’” time. 
Marcia has those empty jars refilled and on the 
shelf. There is a good supply of good clover honey 
in for winter. There are vegetables, fryers, and beef 
still in the locker. And Marcia has been pushing 
me to get the old hens ready to go. Pullets will be 
culled soon now and culls will go to help furnish 
winter rations. 

Yes, sir, it’s been a hard year on the farm and, as 
I’ve said before, we are going into the winter with 
our belts loose, but chances are the buckle will have 
to be moved over before spring. 
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Let’s Set Up Goal Posts 
and Get Teamwork! 


ID you read that fine football story Dr. Holland 

told on page 54 last month, “Set Up Some Goal 
Posts!”? Speaking of Alabama’s famous “Crimson 
Tide,” he says that one fall when the coach took the 
squad out for its first practice, everybody on it 
seemed listless, sluggish, half-hearted. Utterly lack- 
ing were the usual drive, enthusiasm, fighting spirit. 
And then as Dr. Holland says— 

“The coach gathered the boys in the center of the 
gridiron and gave them a hair-raising lecture. “What's 
the matter?” a shouted. ‘You can hardly catch the 
punts, and when you do catch one, you trot along in- 
stead of running. What's the matter?’ One of the play- 
ers said, ‘How do you expect us to do our best when 
the goal posts are not in place?’ 

“The goal posts were put in next morning and when 
the team went out for scrimmage, it fairly tore up the 
sod in the field. The team was thrilled with a new 
spirit and went on to a victorious season. It went to 
the Rose Bowl and brought home one of the goal posts, 
in honor of its victory over Southern California.” 

The boys of the Crimson Tide were no different 
from nearly all the rest of us. We all need goal posts 
if we are to do our best. And while this is true of in- 
dividuals, it is equally true of states, counties, com- 
munities. Right now we would say that it is especial- 
ly true of counties. And the folks to whom we want 
to say this with especial emphasis are the members of 
the following seven groups: 

1. County farm and home agents (white and colored). 

2. Vo-ag and home ec teachers (white and colored). 

8. County and community heads of Farm Bureau, 
Grange, the county fair, home demonstration clubs, 
and other rural organizations. 

4. Editors of local papers. 

_ 5. Heads of SCS, FHA, PMA, PCA, REA, and other 
government agencies. 

6. Heads of PTA, Ruritan, Rotary, Kiwanis, Civitan, 
Lions, and other similar clubs. 

7. Principals of rural consolidated schools and pastors 
of rural churches. 

If you are a member of any one of these seven 
groups, then we wish to make this appeal to you: 
Will you now work wholeheartedly to get the fullest 
possible cooperation of all these groups to do just 
two things: 1) To set up some goal posts of rural 

"progress and achievement for your county in 1951; 
2) to get a county organization which will unite all 
these agencies and all the people in a determined 
drive to reach these goal posts next year? 

Hundreds of Georgia communities have been 
showing in recent years what such teamwork could 
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A Psalm of Thanksgiving 


Praise waiteth for thee, O God, in Zion... . 
Thou visitest the earth, and waterest it: thou . 
greatly enrichest it with the river of God, 
which is full of water: thou preparest them 
COR... 

Thou waterest the ridges thereof abundant- 
ly: thou settlest the furrows thereof: thou 
makest it soft with showers: thou blessest the 
springing thereof. Thou crownest the year 
with thy goodness; . . . and the little hills re- 
joice on every side. 

The pastures are clothed with flocks; the 
valleys also are covered over with corn; they 
shout for joy, they also sing. 

Condensed from Psalm 65. 











mean. Prizes have added zest to their work, it’s true, 
but the really lasting gains have come in better 
farming methods, more farm income, better homes, 
and a more satisfying farm life. Walton is a Georgia 
county that is already setting a fine example of 
united farm effort, with results to prove how well 
it pays. Clay and Geneva might be pointed out as 
two good examples in Alabama. 


So we appeal to every member of every one of 
these seven groups we have named: Why not start 
now to set up some goal posts for 1951 progress in 
your county? Then work to get the cooperation of 
all agencies and all citizens in a happy, purposeful, 
determined drive to reach these goal posts?’ Every- 
body in your county will be happier for having com- 
radeship in such a dynamic, constructive, forward- 
reaching effort! 


Wise Farming 


vs. Cotton Gambling 


Do we need 30 million acres of cotton next year? 
Some folks are saying we do. All the folks with 
whom we have talked say “No.” 

Secretary Brannan says at least 16 million bales 
should be produced next year. With our 10-year 
South-wide average yield of 261 pounds of lint per 
acre it would require 30 million acres to grow 16 
million bales. 

Thirty million acres would mean planting 11 mil- 
lion acres more than this year, an increase of nearly 
60 per cent. An extra-large acre yield—the 311- 
pound yield of 1948—on this acreage would pro- 
duce 18% million bales. Such a crop would put us 


. 

























right where we were before—with a big, price- 
lowering surplus. With as good a yield as in 1948 
(311 pounds) we could produce 16 million bales on 
less than 25 million acres. 


Nearly everyone will agree that we should in- 
crease cotton production in 1951. The world needs 
more U. S. cotton, and it will be profitable for us 
to supply that demand, consistent with sound farm- 
ing. An increase of up to 25 or 30 per cent in acre- 
age would give us around 25 million acres. Here in 
the Southeast we can do better by increasing our 
acre yields over 1949 and 1950 than by huge in- 
creases in acreage. After what we've learned about 
fighting weevils these last two seasons, we ought, 
with any break in the weather, to be able to pass all 
previous yield records in 1951. Because of mild © 
winters and severe weevil damage, our 1949 and ~ 
1950 acre yields have been well below the 10-year © 
average of 1939-48. They are away below our pre- 7 
vious record yields. Here’s what the figures show: * 


LINT YIELD IN POUNDS PER ACRE 
Average Oct. 1950 Long-Time 
1939-48 Estimate 1949 Record 
Alabama 272 232 226 353 (1948) © 


Georgia 243 227 181 286 (1944) 


Alabama could make its full share of the asked 
increase from 10 million bales in 1950 to 16 million 
in 1951 by simply equaling its 1948 yield record on 
this year’s acreage. We have not shown Florida 
figures as Florida has virtually gone out of cotton 
growing since 1930. 


Now let’s take a long-range look at what is best 
for the South and its agriculture. Will we ever 
establish a balanced farming system with grass, leg- 
umes, and livestock as its bulwark if we continue % 
to follow the will-o’-the-wisp of high-priced cotton? ~ 
Thirty million acres in cotton will take many thou- 7 
sands of acres that it would be much wiser to leave 7 
in legumes, grasses, and other crops. It will nip in ¥ 
the bud ‘many promising livestock ventures. As one 
man said to us, “You don’t plant sericea one year ” 
and then plow it up for cotton the next.” Excessive 7 
cotton acreage now will wreck and ruin our grass 7 
farming program. 


What we do with our cotton acreage next spring 
will have a long-time effect on farm prosperity. 


For Happier Fall Living 


WITH the year’s crops harvested, this Thanksgiv- 5 
ing month is a good time to think of things that make © 
for happier living on the farm. q 

For one thing, there is the matter of strengthening 
our country churches and Sunday schools. And last 
month’s story of Big Lick Church in Tennessee and 
this month’s story of Thanksgiving Church in North 
Carolina offer fine examples for many other churches 
te follow. We especially like what Thanksgiving 
Church is doing to interest its young people. To have 
a youngfolks choir of such fine boys and girls as are 
shown on our cover is enough to insure the future of 
any church. And once again we are glad to recom- 
mend the “Lord’s Acre” plan of raising funds. 

Now is also a good time to plan for more fun and 
recreation both inside and outside the home. Hunt- 
ing is only one of many fine sources of fall recreation. 


If you have not the helps you need, write us for our a 
list of inexpensive books and pamphlets offered un- 
der the head of “Games for Winter Fun and Frolic.” 


If you do not have it, be sure also to get a copy of 
our “Community Handbook” with songs, games, 
plays, ete., to suit all. 


Now is also an excellent time to get plenty of good 
reading matter for fall and winter nights. If your 
state has a traveling library service, or your county 
a bookmobile, you are fortunate. Many especially 
excellent books are offered at 35 cents each by 
Permabook, 14 West 49th Street, New York City; 
others at 25, 35, and 50 cents by the New American 
Library of World Literature, Inc., 501 Madison Ave., 
New York 22, N. Y. Write them for free catalogs. 
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3.F Goodrich 


~~ Or 


OUTPULL OTHER 
LEADING MAKES 


"Open-tread Power-Curve tire 
simply amazing,” says dirt farmer 





OHN JACOBSEN of Route 1, Roann, Ind., put 
B. F. Goodrich Power-Curve tires on his tractor this 
spring. In plowing his own farm and helping others, he 
found these tires would grip the earth where others stood 
still. When a neighbor gave up because the ground was 
too hard to plow, Mr. Jacobsen took his tractor, plowed 
the field 10 inches deep without any trouble. ‘Most efhi- 
cient plowing tire I’ve ever seen,” says Mr. Jacobsen. 


When tractor wheels spin, money is flying out the ex- 
haust pipe. But you get full traction, a minimum of slip- 
page with the B. F. Goodrich tire. Farmers everywhere 
say that this new tire actually saves on fuel bills. 


Take a look at the Power-Curve tread. Notice that each 
high, tapered cleat has an arrow-head nose that digs in. 
The curved cleats are high at the shoulders, high at the 
center—actually higher at the center than the cleats of 
the two other leading makes. 


Because the curved cleats are evenly spaced, the same 
distance apart at the center as they are at the shoulders, 
the tread meshes with the soil like the teeth of gear. Yet 
the whole tread is flexible enough to give, to throw the 
dirt free as the tire rolls. The tread stays clean! 


That’s why this great new tire outpulled other makes 
in hundreds of tests throughout the country. 





Pa You get longer wear from new Power-Curve tires be- 
Jobn Jacobsen of Roann, Ind., says he “would not own any other make of tractor tire” after using thenew cause ibe eae in each cleat makes it stand rigid—pre- 


BF. Goodrich tires with Power-Curve cleats and comparing their performance with other tires. Before vents bending and scrubbing on hard surfaces. There’s 
Jou buy tractor tires, compare the 3 leaders. more rubber in the tread. Many farmers will get as much 
as an extra year of wear! 


Replace with this money-saving, powerful new tire. 
And specify B. F. Goodrich Power-Curve tires when you 


Mitta. New —_ Lister ridge front tractor tire mums = buy a new tractor. The B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, Ohio. 








FOLLOWS THE FURROWS RIDES THE RIDGES 


——— 




















This new type front wheel tire first made its reputation in the lister corn country. Now farm- 
&rs everywhere want it. It follows the furrows or rides the ridges. Protects your crops. Makes 
Meering easier. Tread is specially compounded for extra-long wear. See the BFG retailer. 








Get More Farm Capital 


Mr. Fanning (right) interviews Ken Jones, 
Crisp County, Ga., who knows how high yields 
of bale-per-acre cotton can help to build capital. 


By J. W. FANNING 


Economist, Georgia Extension Service 


T takes capital to farm, and most young men 
| just starting out find it pretty hard to get. 

A young man in the Georgia redlands, real- 
izing that he must have some capital to start farm- 
ing on his own, teamed up with a farm owner in 
an agreement that offers advantages to both. Pros- 
pects are pretty good that the young man, after a 
few years, will have an equity in some farm capital. 
And the owner should make money in the deal. 


In this day and time, the person in the “saddle” 
is the one who has adequate machinery, equip- 
ment, productive livestock, feed, seed, supplies, 
cash, and credit to do a good job of working land. 
There was a time when farmers’ “working” capital 
was no more than one-fifth of their total invest- 
ment. But today, farmers using machinery and car- 
rying productive livestock are likely to have $1 in 
“working” capital for every dollar they have in 
“fixed” capital. 

Fortunately, this young man recognized this need 
for “something to do with.” He set out first to own 
some cows and machinery. He said he could rent 
land to work if he had something to work it with. 
Later on he could buy a farm. With something to 
do with, he would then be in better position to 
assume a land mortgage. 

There are 92 acres in the farm which this young 
man works. Forty-four acres are in annual crops, 
15 acres in kudzu and Sericea lespedeza, 22 acres 
in permanent improved pasture, and 11 acres in 
other land, mainly woods. Thirty acres were in oats 
followed by Kobe lespedeza. Fourteen acres are 
put in oats, ryegrass, and crimson clover for winter 
temporary grazing. Principal source of cash is 
Grade A milk from 15 cows. The farm is complete- 
ly mechanized, including milking. 

Let’s take a look at the provisions of this agree- 
ment and some of the plans of this young man as 


he looked to the future. 


1. Capital. . . . Owner furnishes all the capital. 
This was valued in 1949 at $10,200. It included 


Opportunity to Young Men To 


Boyce Brown, Hall County, Ga., is off to a good start in the poultry business with 1,100 
White Leghorn layers. Farm-grown oats are used to supplement purchased mash feeds. 


land and buildings, $5,870; machinery and equip- 
ment, $1,830; and livestock (15 milk cows and one 
bull) $2,500. The tenant is provided with a house 
and some land for growing vegetables and truck for 
his own use. 


2. Labor. ... The tenant furnishes all the labor, 
regular and seasonal, needed to operate the farm. 
He also provides labor to take care of maintenance 
of a current nature, such as minor repairs on build- 
ings and fences. 


3. Expenses. ... Owner and tenant share equal- 
ly all production expenses such as fertilizers, seed, 
insect and disease control materials, bought feed, 
fuel, electricity, and any other cost that goes toward 
annual production and marketing of products 
grown on the farm. Costs of repairs of a current 
nature on machinery, equipment, and fencing are 
also shared alike. 

The owner pays taxes, insurance, and cost of 
repairs of a permanent nature on buildings, fenc- 
ing, and machinery. In other words, any item of 
expense that should be capitalized is taken care 
of by the owner. 


The tenant provides all labor. He defrays the 
cost of any additional labor employed to work on 
a regular or seasonal basis. 


4. Receipts. ... Owner and tenant share equally 
all sales of products produced on the farm. They 
also share alike in all calves produced. Those heif- 
ers that are retained for replacement under this 
arrangement are jointly owned. It is agreed that as 
jointly owned heifers freshen, the owner will sell 
the cows which he owns. In a period of four or 
five years the entire herd should be owned jointly 
by both parties. 


5. Results in 1949, . . . Total sales from the farm 
in 1949 amounted to $4,492.64, including $4,152.64 
from milk, $300 from seeds, and $40 from PMA as 
conservation payments. Each person’s share was 
$2,246.32. 

Cash expenses of the owner for the 12 months 
amounted to $1,137.73. His net balance above ex- 
penses for the year was $1,108.59. This sum repre- 


sented the owner’s net earnings to cover deprecia- 
tion of buildings and machinery and interest on 
total capital invested in the business. 


Cash expenses of the tenant for this period came 
to $1,143.73. After paying these expenses, he had 
a total of $1,102.59 in cash left. This sum of money 
did not include value of food, fuel, and housing 
furnished the family by the farm. 

Another item of income not included was six 
heifer calves saved for growing out as replacements. 
The tenant owned half interest in these calves, 
With this equity in six heifers, this young man fig- 
ured he had started up the road to the ownership 
of capital. 


6. The young man’s future. . . . The man hold- > 
ing title to this farm owns it as an investment. He™ 
would be glad for the young man to continue it” 
definitely as a tenant, as long as earnings and re" 
lationships are satisfactory. } 


But the young man does not propose to be a” 
farm tenant all of his life. He is using farm tenancy © 
as an opportunity to accumulate capital (and ex 7 
perience) with which to start farming on his own. 
A few more years like 1949 and he will have half 
ownership in a milking herd. 


In addition, he hopes eventually to buy from the 
owner the machinery needed to operate the farm. 
When this is done, it will change the agreement 
slightly, but this is satisfactory with the owner. 
With the tenant furnishing all labor and machinery, 
the owner would provide all fertilizers and seeds. 
This system of tenure is quite often referred to as 
“square halves.” 


This young man is reliving the experiences of 
many successful farmers. These men accumulated 
their first capital through opportunities offered by 
certain land tenure arrangements. They also gath- 
ered practical experience as a farm operator. After 
a few years, they took their accumulated capital 
and experience down to the banker. The banker 
made them a loan on the basis of character, capa- 
city, and capital. They were then fully on their 
own as a farmers. This is the dream of this young 
man, and he is well on his way. 
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BRILLIANT NEW STYLING...THE MIRACLE OF DURAPOWER... 


IN AMERICAN-MADE WATCHES FAMED FOR QUALITY SINCE 1865 





















THESE ARE 





YLEL PY HENSLEE 


WATCHES ABOVE ARE ford and fady Glgins 


Beccodiaie motor cars... and ever-finer time- 
pieces. Confidently you expect both from 
America’s creative genius. So look now at the 
American-made Elgin Watches that are on 
display at your jeweler’s . . . finest in the world. 

The flair of the future is captured in their 
brilliant new styling. It is found in such dra- 
matic advances as Elgin’s exclusive DuraPower 
Mainspring. Made from a wholly new alloy of 






$17500 


$10900 


$8750 


Prices subject to change without notice, 


itself to be the most dependable power for accu- 
rate timekeeping ever put into anyone’s watch! 

For beauty and precision greater than 
ever known in watches of this famous name, 
select from the new Elgins ... Elgins with their 
flair of the future. The most thrilling of gifts. 

Lord Elgins (21 jewels) and Lady Elgins (19 
jewels) are priced from $67.50 to $10,000. Elgin 
DeLuxe (17 jewels) from $49.75 to $71.50. Other 
Elgins as low as $29.75, including Federal Tax. 


¥ metals, this miracle mainspring has proved 
es *Made of “Elgiloy” metal. Patent pending 
a = 
fter 
vital GUARANTEES THE If a Durapower Mainspring 
iker should ever break in service it 
a- x will be replaced without 
e jeweler or the Elgin National 
ung Watch Company, Elgin, Tl. 





Cope. 1950, Elgin National Watch Co. 


WILL NEVER, NEVER BREAK! 
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_—We haven't been fiddling... 


Tn the past ten years, the Southern 
Railway System has spent more than 
$150 million for new locomotives 
and cars. 


We bought 643 modern Diesel 
locomotive units, 17,609 freight 
cars of all kinds and 145 light- 
weight streamlined passenger cars. 
On top of that, additional thousands 
of cars have been built or rebuilt 
in our own shops. 


But this is only part of the story. 
Other millions have been spent to 
improve roadway and track .. . to 
build new bridges and shops . . . 
to enlarge and modernize yards. 


This betterment program will con- 
tinue. Because we know that in the 
future, as in the past, a strong, pro- 
gressive Southern Railway System 
will be an important factor in the 
growth, progress and strength of 
the Southland . . . and of all America. 


ErmaaT £. Rowers 


President 


$0ur, 
ay LO 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM \WHY, 











Share the line freely with others. 
Release line in emergencies. 
Answer your own telephone promptly. 


Give called party time to answer. 


SOUTHERN BELL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 








For a Still Prettier South, 


Three Tasks Remain To Be Done 


Home of the Frank Bakers, Master Farm Family, Shelby County, Ala. 


By Emily Woodward 
Director of Forums, University System of Georgia 


“Man shall not live by bread 
alone .. .” For a long time the 
South has had to concern itself 
primarily with getting more 
bread. As that necessity dimin- 
ishes, there is more time for ac- 
quiring some of the things that 
lift men’s spirits. The choice be- 
tween bread and white hyacinths 
is no longer necessary. Now the 


South can have both. E. W. 


I there, Miss Southland! Your 
slip is showing! 

What a pretty slip it is, with its new 
frill of lace. Shades of Miss Perkins! 
Those are real shoes you are wearing 
-—shiny, new, whole shoes. More 
shades of Erskine Caldwell! The road 
you are traveling is marked “Prog- 
ress’—not “Tobacco”! 

Under the influence of such alpha- 
betical Samaritans as TVA, REA, 
FHA, SCS, etc., plus an army of 
aroused citizens working together, 
the South is surging forward. 


Southern lands, too long subject- 
ed to ruthless mining and the weath- 
er's unchallenged whims, are gettting 
rest and revival under protecting 
mantles of grasses and legumes. 

Busy with face lifting in the rural 
South are thousands of 4-H club boys 
and girls, FFA and FHA members, 
extension and vocational workers, 
Farm Bureau groups, home demon- 
stration councils, and other agencies. 

Proudly, too, Miss Southland is 
now wearing a brilliant, new neck- 
lace. Lights are gleaming in the win- 
dows of millions of farm homes and 
power is moving in to lighten loads 
for farmers and farm wives, as more 
and more switches are turned on. 


Much has been done by SRP (the 
Southern Recovery Program), but 
much remains to be done. Miss 
Southland is getting all dressed up, 
but there are certain grooming de- 
tails which have been sadly neglected. 


Task No. 1 is a campaign to get 
rid of litter and rubbish. Old dilapi- 
dated houses that have fallen into dis- 


use should be converted to fuel, 
Broken-down fences should be re 
paired or torn down. Junk heaps 
should be eliminated. 


Task No. 2 may sound like a com- 
mercial for the paint dealers. In 
reality, it is an economic boost for 
farm owners. Paint for old farm build. 
ings not only preserve them, it works 
miracles in lifting their faces and the 
spirits of their occupants. 


A paint-up job costs money. But 
farm families can help solve this prob- 
lem by becoming painters in spare 
time. Or what about a revival of the 
old corn-shucking, logrolling, quilt- 
ing-bee spirit? Farm families organ- 
ized into a “paint-up cooperative” 
could add value and beauty to their 
properties, learn the benefits of work- 
ing together, and have a lot of fun 
thrown in for good measure. 


Task No. 3 has to do with the 
important business of planting trees, 
shrubs, and flowers for landscape 
beauty. For this task, the Southem 
region offers ambundant aid and er 
couragement. Its soil and climate are 
favorable to quick growth. Many 
varieties of native trees and shrubs 
growing in its forests and woodlands 
are ideally adapted for use in beauti- 
fying grounds, gardens, and road- 
sides. Dogwood, redbud, magnolia, 
yaupon, holly, wild azalea, and gall 
berry are only a few of the choice 
offerings from our natural nurseries. 
Fruit trees and vines—apples, pears, 
peaches, scuppernongs, pecans, blue- 
berries, etc.—can be used effectively 
for ornamental planting and for the 
added value of contributing to the 
family food supply. 


This accent on beauty, neatness, 
and order is needed first for its effect 
on the people of the South—to give 
them new pride in their region, new 
aspirations for its progress. Moreover, 
the South has much to gain from 4 
general “sprucing up” for the bene- 
fit of an army of new invaders—rov- 
ing Americans who come not in 
spirit of the sixties, but in search of 
sunshine, recreation, and opportunity 
for investment in homes ‘and bust 
nesses among us. 
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of this great new heavy-duty motor oil! 


The going is always heavy when your tractor 
travels under load! Every mile is a hard mile, 
just as if you were “mudding in” all the time! 
That means hours of intense friction, intense heat, 
intense pressures inside your tractor engine! 

Your tractor piles up those punishing miles in 
heat and cold, in dust, mud and rain... hour after 


hour, long stretches at a time! 


No ordinary motor oil can stand up under heavy- 
duty service like this! It takes a heavy-duty motor 


‘ 
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our Tractor Always 
“Works in Mud"! 


oil to keep farm engines clean and efficient, and 


free from corrosion and wear. 


It takes the oil that can “take it’”—tough, 


efficient, economical new Purol H.D.! 


BRAND ol 





Here’s a fine new heavy-duty motor oil for tractors, 
trucks, and all-around farm engine lubrication! 

Made in one of the world’s newest and most 
modern lubricants plants, new Purol H.D. inherits 
all the goodness and strength of finer, naturally 
better crudes. An unusually high viscosity index 
gives it the ability to flow freely in the coldest 
weather, without thinning out in midsummer heat. 

That’s not all! New Purol H.D. is enriched with 
additives that fight dust and dirt, and help keep 
engines clean . . . that resist oxidation and bearing 
corrosion ... that retard the formation of air bub- 
bles in the oil film. 

No wonder folks call it the oil that can “take it”! 


THE PURE OIL COMPANY 
General Offices: Chicago 














HO 


A brand-new. line of lubricants to keep 
farm machinery running like brand-new! 


® New PUROL MOTOR OIL—a premium qual- . 
ity oil, priced to give you safety at a saving. 

® New GUARDIAN MOTOR OIL for mild serv- 
ice; for general farm machinery and oil can 
lubrication. 

® New PURELUBE GREASES and GEAR LU- 

BRICANTS—every type you need to give sure 

protection to all your farm machinery. 

Your local Pure Oil farm distributor has these 
great new lubricants, as well as PURE-PEP and 
PURE-PREMIUM Gasolines, PURE tires, bat- 
teries, and a complete line of accessories. 

He’s a local businessman who knows farming 
and farm machinery—a neighbor of yours who 
specializes in friendly service. Ask him about his 
special “farm deals” —lubrication equipment plus 
lubricants at new low prices. 
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Cood Camellia Varieties 


By L. A. Niven, Horticultural Editor 


EGGS... 
PROFITS... 


Higher egg production is the easiest way to earn more 
from your laying flock. The Master Mix 3-point pro- 
gram gives you three simple steps for getting more eggs. 


GOOD MANAGEMENT 


1. Give your layers the sanitation and proper 
equipment for top production. The new booklet, 
“Management Manual for Poultry”, available free 
at your Master Mix dealer, contains instructions 
and diagrams on every phase of profitable egg 
production. Putting into practice latest information 
on culling, housing, disease control, and many 
other subjects will keep your flock at peak 

health and efficiency, 





EGG MASH 


2. Feed your birds a good 

egg mash. Master Mix Egg Mash or one made 

from Master Mix Laying Mash Concentrate 
contains the correct balance of essential nutrients 
to support high, sustained egg production. 

Above all, it contains the quantity and quality 

of protein which hens require for body 

maintenance and high rate of lay. 





EGGLAC 


3. Give your flock the appetizer that will stimulate 
mash consumption day after day. Egglac Pellets 
are an economical means of getting hens to eat 
enough mash to meet both their body needs and the 
nutritional requirements of more eggs. Strong, 
steady mash consumption in 

excess of body néeds is the 

way to get those extra eggs. 


McMILLEN FEED MILLS, INC. 
(of Tennessee ) 
MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


Get more Eggs toda 
The MASTER MIX WAY! 





f ipoeee is a great multiplicity of 
camellia varieties. New ones are 
constantly being developed. The be- 
ginner would do well to start with 
some of the better ones that have 
proven their value over a period of 
years. After gaining experience with 
these, some of the newer and so- 
called finer varieties may be tried. 

One of the most successful ama- 
teur camellia growers I know is J. M. 
Napier, Darlington, S. C., South Car- 
olina Extension Service county agent 
at large. He lists in the table at bot- 
tom of article a few of the well 
known varieties that one might do 
well to select to begin with. Maybe 
one from each class would be enough 
to begin with where one wishes to 
start on a very small scale. 

In commenting on vagaries of cam- 
ellias, Mr. Napier says: 

“Oftentimes camellias do not do as 
they should or as we expect them to 
do. Like some people, many varie- 


Variety 


Daikagura 


ag Re Ape ars Early to midseason 
Early to midseason 
Early to midseason 


Debutante 
Pink Perfection 


Arejishi 

Prof. Sargent 
Mathotiana Rubra 
Jarvis Red 

Gloire de Nantes 


Time of Bloom 


ties are temperamental at times 
They are among the most variable g 
all flowers. It is not uncommon 

a plant with solid colors to produgs” 
a variegated bloom, or a solid-color 
bloom of another color, or for a vag 
gated variety to produce a solid-¢ 
ored bloom. : 3 

“Extremes in weather often upgep 
the normal blooming period, as wel) 
as the color and form of blooms, 
latter is especially true of some of 
the incomplete doubles and loose 
peony types, or those with small, 
twisted petals interspersed with sta- 
mens or petaloids such as the Enrico 
Bettoni. 

“Sometimes a plant may have one 
type of bloom in the fall and a modi 
fied type of bloom in the spring. This 
is true of the Mathotiana Rubra. Low 
temperatures or shade deepens or in- 
tensifies colors while high tempera 
tures or excessive sunlight produces 
lighter shades of colors.” 


Type of Bloom Use of Bloom 


SII sii cscsst scans) Cut 
Semidouble Landscape 
ene Cut 
PORTING os snvasicessenst Cut 


Early to midseason 
Midseason to late 
.Early to midseason 
Midseason to late 


Double Dual purpose 
Semidouble Landscape 
Semidouble........... Landscape 


WHITES 


W. Empress 
Alba Plena 
Grandiflora Alba 


VARIEGATED 


Tricolor Desiebold 





Elegans (Chandleri) 
Governor Mouton 
Daikagura 


Hunting and 
Fishing 


| eorenrnery Truman signed a 
federal-aid-to-fisheries bill in Au- 
gust of this year. Tax money collect- 
ed on fishing gear of all sorts amounts 
to $3 or $4 million annually. These 
sums will be allotted to the 48 states 
to pay 75 per cent of the cost of ap- 
proved fisheries projects. 

Every state in the South has a full- 
time job awaiting a “farm pond fish- 
man.” Soil conservation district per- 
sonnel have been helping farmers se- 
lect suitable sites and showing them 
how to construct good ponds. Of 
course, soil conservationists plan, 
also, against silt and floodwaters. 

Many of the ponds, however, are 
not stocked right—fishing is therefore 
poor. The state game and fish de- 
partment and the soil conservation 
districts should cooperate in the use 
of these new federal funds. 

Most pond owners find it hard to 
believe that fish in their ponds are an 


Early to midseason 
Hermes... Early to midseason 
Early to midseason 
Midseason to late 


Semidouble 
Semidouble 


inexhaustible resource. We hear 90 
much about our vanishing resources 
that people forget things we have 
which are really inexhaustible. 

The University of North Carolifia 
has now determined by a new SF 
vey of marine fisheries that our feats, 
and regulations intended to protet 
fish from commercial fishermen, ae 
unnecessary. The ocean and its 
and bays are so vast that man’s fish- 
ing efforts are puny. The ocean ca@ 
feed just so many tons of fish; yr 
in fishponds, fish in the ocean simply 
reproduce more and grow faster # 
we catch what we can. 

Incidentally, the bass which 1 
fused to bite since June, ro 
caught in October. They'll soy 
better toward spring. 
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See what the FORD TRACTOR can do for you NOW 


.eewith the new PROOF-METER... one of the really 


great contributions to tractor operation! 





Proves right throttle setting for best 
performance, economy 











Proves tractor speed is right for 


work being done 








4 


The Ford Tractor 
gives you a wide 


“4 range of speeds with 


its constant mesh, 
4-speed transmis- 


; tor travel speeds 





should be held to 





limits. With the Pr 


oof-Meter you at last 


know the travel speed in any gear, on any job. 








The Ford Tractor’s engine has 
an ample reserve of power and 
excellent “lugging” ability. But 
to get greatest possible per- 
formance and economy, you 
+ should run the engine at about 
1750 r.p.m. Now with the 
Proof-Meter you can hit and 
§ hold this speed all day! 


builds into this great tractor. 


to learn about without delay! 


Year by year, the Ford Tractor has been made better and better. And now a daring 
new advancement has been added ... a way for the Ford Tractor owner to be sure 
he is getting the fine performance, outstanding economy and long life which Ford 


That’s exactly what the new Proof-Meter provides! It gives proof each job is being 
done most efficiently, most economically. Farmers up to now could only guess at best 
engine speeds, correct gear, right throttle setting, and much more. But now owners 
of the new Ford Tractor can know; owners of other tractors still guess. 


The Proof-Meter brings something new in money-making tractor operation—in 
ability to do better work more easily and economically—something it will pay you 


DEARBORN MOTORS CORPORATION ¢ Birmingham, Michigan 


Proves right speed for best work 
with P.T.O.-operated machines 








) Ford Tractor’s re- 
markable flexibility 
of power and wide 
selection of gears 
mean a lot on 
P.T.O. jobs! And 
with the Proof- 
Meter you can 

> quickly select the 
right combination of gears for correct travel speed, and 








Proves belt speed right for most 
efficient operation 











S engine is designed 
| to deliver belt power 
Abe. 2). most efficiently at 


+ ~ belt pulley speed of | 

LE = 1316 r.p.m., equiva- 

~~~ ..| lent to a 3100 foot- 

= =, per-minute belt 

ee speed—the A.S.A.E, 

standard. With the Proof-Meter you know exactly 
where to set the throttle for this speed. 


| The Ford Tractor 
| 














See your nearby Ford Tractor 
' dealer for a demonstration 


Get in touch with your nearby Ford 
Tractor dealer—he’s a good man to 
know! He'll gladly show you how the 
Ford Tractor can reduce work and 
increase profits. 
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Scoop dumps load in spreader, then hits “trigger” 
near end of carrier sleeve, reversing motor. Pulley draws 
scoop back into barn where it picks up another load. 
Watching operation are Texaco Man Joseph Faber; 
Alphonse Mareck, the inventor (with foot on Havoline 
pail); George Mareck; Julian Snyder, a visitor; and 
Donald Mareck. 


Dairy farmer 
invents 
automatic scoop — 


CYoowa 2(-cow 
im (Omi 


xX labor of handling manure has been 
eliminated on the Mareck farm near 
Elrosa, Minnesota, thanks to the inventive 
genius of Alphonse Mareck. 


























A few pulleys, a steel cable, a homemade 
scoop, and a l/,-h.p. motor were all that Mr. 
Mareck needed to make a barn cleaner on a 
new principle. The scoop loads itself, travels 
on a carrier sleeve outside the barn, dumps 
the manure in the spreader, goes back into 
the barn, and-is ready to pick up another load. 
In 10 minutes the 21-cow barn is clean, with- 
out hand labor. 

Thus do farmers who know machinery 
advance the progress of mechanization of 
agriculture, lowering production costs, and 
eliminating the drudgery of farm work. It is 
not surprising that men, like Mr. Mareck, have 
found thatit paysto farmwith Texaco Products. 


Alphonse Mareck points to old Ford solo 
noid that operates the reversing switch on!4-hp. 
motor which provides the power. Above the 
motor is spool on which cable winds as scoop 
goes back and forth. 

| 





AS : eT 7 LL TTT 


"sass" 


The Story of a 
Champion Calf 


svi P Mh 


Full: : COLOR 1 -Film 


“um Ww et 
Shows ‘How’ a Champ Is 
Raised — See It at Your 
Local Texaco Farm 
Meeting. 


Get in touch with your local 
Texaco Man and find out 
when and where this film will 
be shown. It shows how Dan 

























Wolfe‘s Nurseries, of Stephenville, Custom-Made Havoline Motor Oil 








Texas, growers of fine pecan trees, have 
found that Texaco Marfak is the ideal 
lubricant for farm machinery. It sticks to 

mgs longer, seals out grit and dirt. 
Hugh Wolfe (left) and Texaco Man O. Byrd 
(right) watch Foreman Virgil Pain apply 
Marfak. 


iT PAYS TO 


halves engine wear—even in heavy equip- 
ment outperforms good heavy-duty motor 
oils. That’s why keen farmers, like Gilbert 
Hue (center) near Thibodaux, Louisiana, 
use it in tractors, trucks and cars. At left 
is Nolan Gaubert, Texaco Man, and at 
right, Ellis Ledet, Texaco driver. 


FARM WITH 





Krenek, 4-H boy of Wharton 
County, Texas, raised “Tex” 
to be a champion. 













OIVISION OFFICES: Acianta 1, Ga.; Boston 17, Mass.; Buffalo 3, N. Y.; Butte, Mont.; Chicago 4, Ill; Dallas 2, Tex.; Denver 1, Colo.; Houston 1, Tex.; 
Indianapolis 1, Ind.; Los Angeles 15, Calif.; Minneapolis 2, Minn.; New Orleans 6, La.; New York 17, N. Y.; Norfolk 1, Va.; Seattle 11, ‘Wash. 
Texaco Petroleum Products are Manufactured and Distributed in Canada by McColl-Frontenac Oil Company Limited. 
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some of us, and we simply have 


(Usone of ts gets the best of 


to do something about it. That’s - 


what happened to us recently when 
we got to wondering what our Dixie- 
land teen-agers were most thankful 
for. To satisfy our curiosity we wrote 
to a group of outstanding 4-H’ers, 
FFA’ers, and FHA’ers to find out. 
And, did we get results? 


“I am thankful for freedom. Why?” 
asked Betty Brown, Ripley, Tenn. 
“Well, a person couldn’t be happy if 
he weren't free to do the things he 
wanted to. Without freedom, it 
would be like spending your life in 
prison. I, as an American, can laugh 
freely, smile freely, live happily. 
Why not be thankful!” 


Merril Cartwright, Booneville, 
Miss., said: “I am thankful for those 
people who have made America what 
it is today—a land of opportunity 
where we may compete with our 
competitors in a free enterprise. The 
people of today shall ever be in- 
debted to our forefathers who pio- 
neered America.” Merril appreciates 
our forefathers. 


And from White Plains, N. C., 
Evelyn Waugh wrote saying thanks 
to our adults “who realize the youth 
of today are the men and women of 
tomorrow.” 

In typical boylike fashion Joe Bolt, 
Jr., Rt. 3, Anderson, S. C., com- 
mented, “I am thankful for a coun- 
try where I can enjoy baseball and 
other sports. I am proud of my 4-H 
and FFA training and the oppor- 


tunities they offer. I appreciate the 


advantages America offers such as 
good schools and freedom to learn. 
I am thankful that I am a Southern 
boy, as the South is growing today 
as never before.” 


“The blessing of living in Amer- 
ica and enjoying all the rights belong- 
ing to its citizens makes me thank- 
ful,” said Dorothy Brown, Leland, 
Miss. “Of our many rights, I am most 
grateful for freedom of Christian 


worship, which lets one seek God in 


his own way. Freedom of oppor- 
tunity grants us the privilege of seek- 
ing and attaining a goal for life.” 

“I am thankful for the 
achievements and culture of 
the past which give me the 
Opportunity and the right to 
earn an education; an educa- 
tion that can, if I make it, 
work for me as I please on 
plans of my own making, 
among people who look up 





By EARLINE GANDY 


oe 


to achievement and will appreciate 
it if I make the world just a little 
bit better, or more beautiful, or more 
advanced than I found it,” said Nan- 
cy Bayard, Greensboro, Ala. 


From Charles Peal, Dyersburg, 
Tenn., one of the “Grass Rooters” 
who visited on farms in Europe last 
year, comes this statement: “America 
is a place where man progresses ac- 
cording to ability, and he is not held 
down by class distinction. I am 
thankful that I live on a farm, a place 
that offers security, an abundance of 
happiness, and a beauty in nature.” 

With a thought similar to Charles’, 
Horace Layden, Hertford, N. C., 
said, “In America a person has a 
right to go as far as his will and skill 
permit, provided he doesn’t deprive 
his fellow men of the same right. I’m 
thankful that here in America a per- 
son doesn’t exist solely for the state, 
but rather for himself.” 

“I’m thankful for my parents and 
the fact that I am an American and 
can enjoy the freedoms of life,” states 
Lee Lee Wheeler, White Plains, Ga. 


J. B. Eley, Gilbert, La., said, “I 
am thankful for living in a country 
where we may constantly try to make 
it a better place in which to live with 
the freedom of speech, Government 
by the people, free enterprise, and 
most of all, freedom of religion; also, 
having the opportunity to operate 
and develop an ideal diversified farm 
with the help and guidance of a good 
mother.” 

“My faith in God makes me thank- 
ful,” said Betty Etheridge, Crossett, 
Ark. “In these days of atomic explo- 
sive, H-bombs, seemingly inevitable 
destruction of the human race, I can 
afford to be optimistic because of 
my belief in the eternal life.” 


Forrest Davis, Jr., Sawdust com- 
munity, near Quincy, Fla., replied, 
“I am thankful that I was born and 
reared on a farm, and that I live in 
a Christian home, where by father, 
mother, brother, sisters, and I live 
and work in harmony. I am thank- 
ful for the community in which I live 
and for the land which produces so 
bountifully for me. I am thankful 


S Thankful for What? 





A typical blessing of the plow scene that might be dupli- 
eated in any church. We have so much to be thankful for. 





for our little church and for our Gov- 
ernment which gives us the right to 
worship and work as we like.” 


Do you remember the two win- 
ners of our Favorite American Con- 
test held year before last? Said Opal 
Faulkner, Pine Park, Ga.: “I am 
thankful for the fact that I am able 
to worship my God in the way I 
wish. I am thankful for Christian 
parents and all the wonderful things 
that go to make up my happy home. 
I am thankful for my education and 
opportunities I have to improve my- 
self.” Glen McDoniel, Tuckerman, 
Ark., replied, “I am thankful for all 
my many friends wherever they may 
be. For those who share with me my 
joys and disappointments. Without 
them, life would be meaningless.” 


Bob White Hooper, Waverly, 
Tenn., said, “The privilege of living 
in a free country where I can wor- 
ship and attend the church of my 
choice makes me thankful. To be 
able to attend the free public schools, 
and cast my vote in a Democratic 
Government instead of a Communis- 

tic one make me thankful.” 
“I am thankful for the great 
country that I live in where 





PROGRESSIVE 
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freedoms are given,” stated 
Dorothy Faye Terrell, Rt. 2, 
Plainview, Tex. “Freedoms 
that enable us, the youth of 
America, to worship as we 
like and freedoms which give 











us unlimited possibilities toward edu- 
cation in whatever vocation we 
choose. I’m also thankful for our 
homes and our associations.” 
Jimmie. Willis, McColl, S. C., said, 
“I am thankful for the opportunity 
that I have of living both in a Chris- 
tian home and nation, living in a 
nation where one can choose his own 
way of life. I am thankful for the 
privilege of living on the farm where } 
I feel closest to God and nature. I 4 
am thankful for the FFA which pro- | 
vides training in farming and leader- | 
ship for high school boys.” 


Mollie Jordan, Kaufman, Tex., 
said, “I am thankful for life itself, for 
life in our country and the wonderful } 
opportunities that it offers us if we 
will work and pray. Above all, I am 
thankful for the help and guidance 
that my parents, teachers, and pas- 
tors have given me.” 

“I am thankful for the realization 
that I was born in the right country, 
to the right parents, and in the right 
community,” stated Francis Pressley, 
Rt. 1, Stony Point, N. C. Francis’ | 
statement was short, but we feel that 
it pretty well sums up the sentimerits 
of the entire group. Don’t you agree? 

Youngfolks, here you have read 
what other young people are thank- 
ful for. Now the question comes to 
you. Let’s make every day, not just 
Thanksgiving Day, count as a day to- 
be proud and thankful for. 
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Ne Two wars about it, high-income fr 
farmers everywhere endorse Royster 
6-Plant-Food Fertilizer. These men 
know Royster brings back up to $10.00 
worth of crops for every $1.00 they 
invest. They know it’s good sense to 
put all six major plant foods back in 
their soil with Royster. 






For instance, here’s what Mr. Z. K. Simpson of Monroe, 
N.C., says about 6-Plant-Food Royster: ‘“‘I use Royster because 
it produces more crops—and records show I’ve the highest yield 
per acre (based on a five-year average) here in Union County!’’ 


Royster makes only one quality fertilizer—top-quality 6-Plant- 
Food Fertilizer. There is no second grade Royster brand. When 
you buy Royster you get guaranteed quantities of all six major 
plant foods your crops must have—but which most soils lack. 
Make your land pay off. Buy Royster Fertilizer now! 


GET THESE 6 VITAL PLANT FOODS 


Scientific tests prove all crops must have these six major plant 
foods. Only Royster guarantees quantities of: 
Nitrogen for rapid growth; Phosphoric Acid 
for maturity and yield; Potash for health 
and quality... plus Calcium for sturdy 
plants; Sulphur for vigor and tone; 
Magnesium for color and snap. 


FREE FLOWING! 


Royster's 6-Plant-Food Fertilizer won't gum or 
’ log the drill. Mechanical condition is always 
just right, because Royster makes only one 
quolity fertilizer—the finest 


















F. $. ROYSTER GUANO CO., Norfolk, Va. 
Sales Offices in these areas: 
Atlanta, Ga. © Montgomery, Ala. 


oyster 


21 factories conveniently located to serve farmers in 20 states 


oa 








Archie and three of his top animals at State Fair in Tampa this year .., 


left to right: Prince Marvell XVIII, Latrelle Gilchrist, and Lady Gilchrist, 


By L. B. Wood 


UTURE Farmer Archie Kelly, Jr., 

lives near Bell, Fla., not far from 
the Suwannee River. He is a young 
man of 20, but he can swap cattle 
yarns with the most grizzled cow- 
puncher in the state. He rides a tough 
cow pony to round up his cattle, and 
keeps up his fences, electric and 
otherwise. He likes to talk about pas- 
ture grasses and the latest treatment 
for screwworms and other parasites 
and diseases which attack livestock in 
Florida’s subtropical climate. 


Just now, Archie is busy plant- 
ing more of his 420-acre farm in 
permanent pasture so he will have the 
grass at grazing stage when he in- 
creases his present herd of 12 pure- 
bred Polled Herefords, 8 grade cattle, 
and 50 hogs. “Pasture first and cat- 
tle second” he thinks is the way to be- 
come a successful cattleman. 

Archie is now recognized as a suc- 
cessful cattleman. His home county, 
Gilchrist, appointed him chairman of 
the premiums committee for the an- 
nual cattle show, Oct. 7, 1950. Last 
year Archie won all the top prizes ex- 
cept one in the county fair, and he 
won first prize at State Fair in Tampa 
last February. 

All of this didn’t just happen. 
Archie did not sit on the bank of the 
Suwannee and dream of the great 
things he would do. He has asthma 
and hay fever, and sometimes they 
bother him plenty, but he mows the 
ragweed away from the farmhouse 
grounds, stays out in the sun, and so 
keeps well and hustling. 


He began his cattle career on a 
worn-out sandpile of a farm his father 
bought 10 years ago. Mr. Kelly is 
away from home on other work and 
Archie, an only child, and his mother 
run the farm. 

The first thing Archie did was to 
clear the abandoned fields of black- 
jack oak and wiregrass. By the time 
he was 14, he was skilled at hitching 
his tractor to a chain and jerking the 
oaks out by the roots. He plowed 


deep, then disked and raked to tear 
out the wiregrass, and finally planted 
pasture grasses to crowd it out. 

When he was 16, Archie first won 
state-wide attention with his cattle, 
He was selected by his fellow Future 
Farmers for the Florida Cattlemen's 
Association award and won first prize, 
$100, for the best beef cattle project 
in Florida for 1947. The prize money 
went to help buy four purebred Here- 
ford heifers. 


To feed his first 13 animak, 
Archie grew 14 acres of oats, % acre of 
sugar cane for winter feeding, 4 acres 
of hairy indigo for hay, and 1 acre of 
kudzu for pasture and for crowns 
for transplanting. 

When Archie graduated from Bell 
High School in June 1949, with five 
years of vocational agriculture train 
ing, his supervised farming program 
for 1949-50 showed the steady prog- 
ress he had made. He had 34 acres 
of permanent pasture, 25 acres rye,$ 
acres cané, 1 acre kudzu, and % acre 
Napier grass. He also had a cash 
crop of 5 acres of watermelons. 

In addition, he was farming with 
his father. Together they grew 1% 
acres of corn and peanuts, 84 acres 
of hairy indigo, 5 acres of plumosa im- 
digo, and 10 acres of blue lupine. 
Most of the peanuts were hogged- 
off and Archie put in a cover crop of 
lupine in the fall where the corn and 
peanuts had been. 


Prince Marvell XVIII, now site 
of Archie’s herd, won the reserve 
championship offered by the Gilchrist 
County Beef Breeders at the coumly 
fair in November 1949. Two females 
sired by Prince Marvell also won top 
honors. Latrelle Gilchrist was 
champion female and Lady Gilchrist 
was reserve champion of the show 
Prince Marvell XVIII won first prize 
at State Fair this year in open com 
petition for all cattlemen, while le 
trelle Gilchrist placed second if 
Future Farmer competition, 4% 
Lady Gitchrist third. 

Thus far in 1950 Archie has grow 
20 acres watermelons, 4 3/10 act@ 
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* ON WINTER FUEL 
| BILLs ! 
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ANT to chop $25—$50 off your 

heating bills this winter, and en- 
joy greater comfort at the same time? 
Then insulate your attic or top floor 
ceiling with new fireproof Gold Bond 
Rock Wool Insulation. A cinch to in- 
stall. Comes in 2’ or 4’ Enclosed Batts 
and new 8’ Sealed Blankets, in stand- 
ard widths that fit snugly between attic 
floor joists or roof rafters. Completely 
enclosed for easy handling with Vapor 
Barrier on face side. 


SAVES UP TO 30% 


Keeps furnace heat‘in and saves up 
to 30% on winter heating costs. Keeps 
summer heat out, too, lowers inside 
temperatures as much as 15°. Fire- 
proof as the rock from which it’s 
made. It can’t burn! Get Gold Bond 
Enclosed Batts or Sealed Blankets 
from your dealer today. And for best 
results be sure to order them “full- 
thick”! Free descriptive booklet sent 
on request. Write Div. Y, Dpt. PF-11. 


Available at your local Gold Bond 
lumber and building materials dealer 


NATIONAL GYPSUM COMPANY 
BUFFALO 2, NEW YORK 





















ras ’ 
ANY FEI, 
‘TRAPPERS 
= Make BIG Money! 


= Furs again in Demand. 

Raw Fur Price Lists mailed 

free. Combine Pleasure 

e with Profit. We will help S& 
; you GET READY NOW! S& 
4 . ; 


TANVENN) Weippe 












F.C. TAYLOR FUR CO. 
FUR CENTER, 400 South 7th Stree? 
Dept. 1, St. Lovis 2, Mo. 








Remember — The Progressive Farmer 
Subscription rates will increase soon. 
Send a dollar bill now for 5 years. Ad- 
dress The Progressive Farmer—Raleigh, 
Memphis, Dallas, Birmingham. 
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fluecured tobacco, 167 acres corn 
(part of it Dixie 18) and peanuts, 47 
acres peanuts, 10 acres millet, 25 
acres rye, and 25 acres weeping love- 
grass. He also has combined 3,000 
pounds seed from 20 acres of Pensa- 
cola Bahia grass. 

“I had to hire help to load my 
melons,” Archie said, when asked 
about labor. “Mother helped me with 
the tobacco. Most of the rest of the 
work I did myself, with the machin- 
ery on the place.” 

Archie is quick to note every fine 
herd of cattle and every good pasture. 

His achievements as a cattleman 
have won Archie the respect and ad- 
miration of his 7,000 fellow Future 
Farmers in 132 chapters in 58 of 
Florida’s 67 counties. 


The State Farmer’s degree will be 
given to Archie soon, and there are 
other honors he may win later on in 
the organization. But the greatest 
achievement for him is that he is a 
successful and progressive cattleman 
in his home community. 

Yes, Archie Kelly is an old cow- 
hand at twenty! 


Boys and Bouquets 


HE boys were threatening a boy- 
cott. And what, if you please, is 
a formal dance without men? 

Men students at Abraham Baldwin 
Agricultural College at Tifton, Ga., 
had been complaining to President 
Pete Donaldson that they couldn't 
stand the price of corsages for their 
dates for ABAC’s three formal dances 
a year. They might be forced, they 
implied, to absent themselves from 
the dances if something wasn’t done 
about the high price of flowers for 
the ladies. 

President Donaldson likes to see 
young people have a good time, and 
he likes to see all the girls at ABAC 
have dates for the dances. 

He called the girls together. “How 
would you like,” he asked cagily, “to 
learn how to make corsages?” 

The girls thought it was a fine idea. 
Mrs. Donaldson gathered roses and 
camellias from flower gardens of rela- 
tives across South Georgia, and Presi- 
dent Donaldson brought in a florist 
from Tifton to teach the class. 

Came time for the formal... 

“Every girl had a date,” recalls 
President Donaldson, “and every girl 
had a corsage. My, they looked 
lovely.” Ann Waldron. 
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& 
as the miles 
il d UP! 
pile up an ! 






Forget the year your car was born...or the 
mileage you've piled up. How it runs today is 
what matters. That’s up to the motor! Treat 
your motor to the world’s best oil... 100% 
Pure Pennsylvania Motor Oil... and listen to 
its purr of thanks as the miles keep piling up! 
Wherever you go, you'll get there on less oil. 


BUY 100% PURE 


PENNSYLVANIA 


MOTOR OIL... 


# 100°. PURE @ 
















coe) 0 
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aa 


For your protection, only oils made 
which meet our rigid quality rec 
the registered badge of sourc 


PENNSYLVANIA G 
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Butler All-Purpose 
Utility Buildings» 





Sod 


nee Se PO RO 


























for Cattle Shelter... 


Protect cattle or other livestock . . . store hay or feed in an 
adaptable, economical Butler Steel Utility Building. 





| Farm 
<=> Implement Shed... 


Keep valuable farm equip- 
ment safe from weather .. . 
and use part of your Butler 
Utility Building as a tool 
and repair shop. 





Garage... 


A Butler Utility Building 
provides ample room for 
family cars, trucks, trac- 
tors. Usable as a combina- 
tion garage and implement 


shed. 





Yes, there are dozens of ways a new, low cost Butler Utility Building 
can be put to work on your farm! Butler Steel Buildings are perma- 
nent, fire-safe . . . quickly erected for long-life, all-purpose service. 
Initial cost is low, and you can forget upkeep expense. 


Butler Buildings come in many sizes and types . . . widths: 20’, 24’, 
28’, 32’, 36’, 40’—any length desired. Some especially adapted for 
bulk grain storage. 











For prompt reply, address Dept. PG211 at office 
nearest you: 


7304 East 13¢h St., Kansas City 3E, Missouri 


Send me complete details about Butler All-Purpose 
Utility Buildings. 


Name 
RFD. 


P.O. 

















A Sign of Pride 


By J. M. Bolling, Assistant County Agent, Macon County, Ala. 





It takes effort and cooperation to erect signs like this. 


N the spring of 1950, the 4-H club 
boys of Macon County and As- 
sistant County Agent J. M. Bolling 
were discussing county-wide projects 
they could sponsor. They decided 
to construct and erect signs on the 
county line where each main highway 
entered and left the county. The pur- 
pose of this was to show people from 
everywhere how proud they were of 
their club. They said, “We want not 
only our own home county people, 
but also people from other places in 
Alabama and in other states to know 
something about our 4-H club pro- 
gram and what we are doing.” 

In order to carry out such a project, 
a committee of 4-H boys, represent- 
ing all the 4-H clubs in the county, 
was appointed to arrange for material 
and construction of the signs. 

The committee, together with the 
assistant agent, planned the project 
and found that it would require a 
considerable amount of money to buy 
materials such as lumber, paint, nails, 
etc., to construct the typeof signs 
they wanted. 

The clubbers, being very deter- 
mined to follow through on the proj- 
ect, asked the agent to help them se- 
cure money and materials needed to 
construct and erect the signs. The 
committee met with the agent and to- 
gether they contacted the three banks 
of the county—City Bank of Tuske- 






gee, Alabama Exchange Bank of 
kegee, and the First Bank of Nota 
sulga—and explained the project te 
them. Being interested in 4-H club 
work, the bankers were willing to oe 
operate and donated $75 to be used 
on the sign project. With this incen 
tive, the clubbers decided to contaeé 
some of the lumbermen of the county 
for building materials. They contact- 
ed the Tuskegee Lumber Company of 
Tuskegee, Segrest Lumber Company 
of Tuskegee, and Notasulga Lumber 
Company of Notasulga. The needed 
lumber was very kindly donated. 


Immediately the clubbers and as 
sistant agent began construction. 
Two of the six signs needed to finish 
the project have been completed. 
These signs have been erected on 
Highway 80 near the Macon-Mont 
gomery county line and on Highway 
29 near the Macon-Lee county line 
They are 7 x 5 feet in size. The club 
bers and the assistant agent did all 
the constructing, painting, and let 
tering of the signs. Material is on 
hand for the other four signs which 
are yet to be completed, and they 
plan to have them erected before the 
year is out. 

It was through the cooperation be- 
tween the business people of Macon 
County and the 4-H club members 
(whose motto is “To Make the Best 
Better”) that this project was done. 


Would It Work for Your Club? 


ABIES made money for the Liv- 
ingston, Ala., Chapter of Future 
Homemakers of America. The chap- 
ter staged a baby contest last spring 
and earned a smashing $209 from it. 
Each FHA girl sponsored a baby. 
Members, other students, towns- 
people—anybody—could vote for the 
babies—at a penny a vote. Each girl 
placed “her” baby’s picture beside a 
convenient jar for pennies in at least 
one downtown store. Besides, mem- 
bers collected votes and pennies at 
every opportunity. 

Small fry contestants and their 
sponsors paraded the night of ‘the 
junior play at Livingston High, and 
winners were announced. 


“It was very sad for the juniors, 
says Mrs. Emma Pearl York, chapter 
adviser, “we made more money from 
the baby contest than they made from 
the junior play.” 

Twenty-one babies entered the 
contest, but not all of them could be 
present for the parade. “That's one 
thing we learned,” said Mrs. Yorke 
“You should have the parade in the 
afternoon, when more babies ca 
come, instead of at night.” 

The chapter used the money to buy 
a stove and rug for the home-ec room 
Mrs. York tied the baby contest # 
with homemaking class work in 


care. Ann Waldron y 
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* FASHION ACADEMY AWARD 
° for distinctive styling 







fletcher Hathaway, R.F.D. 1, Ames, lowa... 
“The whole family gets a big kick out of 
our Motorola Television set . . . pictures 
are really clear and we’ve never had any 
trouble. Besides, it’s a good looking piece 
of furniture. We’re well satisfied!” 








There’s an exciting new world of fun 
for farm living with television! Folks 
everywhere are finding new 
Motorola sets bring bright, clear 
pictures, many miles from the 
stations. 29 models to choose from 
in Fashion Award cabinets. See them 
at your dealer’s now! 


ct to 
club 


[0 CO 





ncen- 
ntact 
ounty 
itact- 
ny of 


: and, ee Shown: Model 17K3 ... 16 inch 
ee 4p ea BSP Wg? *S Rectangular tube. . . “Performance 

Tested” chassis for long, trouble-free 
Stanley Shevokas, R.R. 2, Granville, Ill.... service. 2 simple controls. Rich 


pany “Qur Motorola Portable Radio and our é : 
Motorola Television set are the most im- Be mahogany or limed oak cabinet. 


portant things we own. Far out as we 


are, they’re our connection with the rest 
of the country. They’ve never failed!” 
There's a Motorola radio for every 
farm need! Auto radios that fit most 
cars and trucks .. . powerful 
portables that go everywhere... 
beautiful home radios in both table 
and console combination models. 
All have smart new cabinets . . . all 
‘have new low prices! 


Shown: Model 8FM21 ... a beautiful — 
combination of FM/AM radio, plus 

a 3-speed automatic record player. 
Limed oak or mahogany cabinet. 





TELEVISION 





RADIO 





be Paul Peterson, R.F.D. 2, Nevada, lowa... 
1Ders “For long winter evenings on the farm 
Best our Motorola Television-Radio-Phono- 
lone. graph is just the thing . . . we certainly 
enjoy it! We get good clear pictures, in 
fact, the whole performance is excellent.” 




















Cuan t Ashtech, RR. 2, Johnstown, OWN A MOTOROLA...AND YOU KNOW YOU OWN THE BEST 
Pick u TV way out hove... 5 ome * 
new Motorola Television set Boas the : ‘i ae Ss. 

umbus station bright and clear as 
= be. I wouldn’t change my Motorola 
jor any other set!’ 
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“A GOOD FENCE PLAN 
SAVES US PLENTY OF MONEY AND TIME!” 


says Mr. J. A. Pitts, Gray, Georgia 


@ Mr. Pitts has divided his 650 
acres into 10 pastures to achieve the 
highest possible efficiency in his op- 
erations. He runs 40 pure bred, regis- 
tered Jerseys for milk and is cross- 
breeding 40 Angus and Hereford 
cows with a Brahman bull for beef. 

Says Mr. Pitts: “You can readily 


see how important good fencing is in 
our operations. We spent many days 
planning fence layouts before we dug 
the first post hole. Now with 40 
dairy cattle, 40 beef cattle and 30 
heifers, I can handle all the work 
with the help of only one hired hand 
and two boys.” 


Southern farmers agree—the best fence is U-S-S AMERICAN 


Some farmers prefer American 
Fence because it is strong enough to 
keep livestock under control at all 
times. Others like it because it lasts 
a long time . . . or it can be moved 
without damage .. . or it expands 
and contracts with the weather, 
staying tight in all temperatures. 
Although individual reasons differ, 


Southern farmers agree that Amer- 
ican Fence does the job they want it 
todo...and does it best. That’s why 


American Fence is the Favorite of 
the South. | 

For long fence life, sturdy 
strength, good looks and low annual 
cost, order U-S-S American Fence 
from your dealer soon. 






The famous U-S-S Label on products made of steel is 
your guarantee of quality. The dealer who sells these 
products displays the U-S-S Emblem prominently. He 
sells the best... 
seal V-Drain Roofing. 


TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY = 


UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 





. U-S-S American Fence and Tenne- 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 











UNITED 


AMERICAN FENCE 
Us TENNESEAL V-Drain ROOFING 


STATES 


STEEL 





Flat Creek Has a meee I 


By Virgil E. Adams 


Georgia Associate Exten- 
sion Editor 


LAT Creek isn’t flat; 

neither is the spirit of the 
boys and girls who live in the 
little North Georgia commun- 
ity which nestles in the clouds 
atop one of Rabun County’s 
highest mountains. The spirit 
of these young mountaineers, 
who are proud to be called 
that, is as enthusiastic as the 
water of the creek that gaily 
rushes down the mountain- 
side to the blue lakes far be- 
low. Their spirit is as clean 
as the mountain air and the 
snowy mist of white clouds 
that literally are a part of 
them. Their spirit is as clear 
as the chimes and hymns that 
resound from the little com- 
munity church on Sunday 
mornings. Their spirit is as 
pure and good as the man 
who worships and leads them, G. V. 
Cunningham—a part of the moun- 
tains, a part of the community, a 
part of the people. 


“If people have doubts about hu- 
manity,” Mr. Cunningham said, “they 
ought to go to the mountains and 
stay awhile.” There we saw happi- 
ness and friendliness. We saw co- 
operation and community organiza- 
tion. There, high above the bustling, 
confused world, we felt that these 
people were a little closer to Nature 
—and Nature is God. 


For 33 long years, Mr. Cunning- 
ham was state 4-H club leader in 
Georgia. “During that time,” he said, 
“I had a vision and tried to persuade 
communities all over the state to have 
community houses in connection with 
their churches. I preached to parents 
everywhere that, instead of cursing 
the entertainment their youngsters 
were leaving home to find, they 
should provide the right kind of en- 
tertainment right at home.” 

Mr. Cunningham retired from ex- 
tension work in 1942. “I came back 
to Flat Creek,” he relates. “I decid- 
ed I would try to get this community 
to do the things I had been preaching 
and dreaming about for 33 years.” 
With a shaky voice and mist in his 
eyes, Mr. Cunningham said, “This 
may be the last thing I'll ever do.” 
This last thing is a community house 
—Flat Creek’s very own. And it'll be 
as modern and up to date as you'll 
find anywhere. 


Flat Creek’s community house is 
to be completed this fall and will be 
officially dedicated with a community 
fair. The main part of the building 
(the auditorium) will be 90 x 36 feet. 
Booths for exhibits will line each side 
of the auditorium. At the center of 
one side will be a 24-foot stage. The 
community center will have a library, 
Sunday school rooms, and 4-H dem- 
onstration rooms. There'll also be a 
bowling alley. Movies will be shown 
regularly. 

Outside there'll be tennis and bas- 
ketball courts and a baseball field. 


These youngsters are lettering a mail 
Left to right, standing, are: 
and Bobby Gragg. Henry Burrell is kn 






Jimmy, 


Picnic areas will be constructed 
by. A public address system, 
installed in the church just across 
mountain road, can be carried to the 
community house. Every family if 
the community can hear announce 
ments made over it. 


The community house will be 
built by persons in the community 
They have been doing a lot to better 
Flat Creek since the community er 
tered the North Georgia Communily 
Improvement Contest sponsored by 
the Farmers Club of the Atlanta 
Chamber of Commerce with coopera 
tion of the Georgia Agricultural Ex 
tension Service this year. County 
Agent Max Corn and Home Demom 
stration Agent Mrs. Dorothy Green 
are directing the program in Rabum 

Regular weekly community work 
ings began last February. Participe 
tion at the half-day workings every 
Saturday is 100 per cent. Anyone 
who works somewhere else gives # 
half day’s pay to the community. 
the money the community makes 
goes toward the community house. 


In a plea for funds to help build 
the center, Mr. Cunningham said: ‘T 
believe in this community house right 
on the church ground so much that! 
am agreeing to match the commu- 
nity’s donations up to $500, or that 
of any individual in the state up to 
$500. is is a community of very 
poor people. If they are able to raise 
$1,000, it will be a great deal for 
them, but I believe they will do it” 
Mr. Cunningham added that $5,000 
is needed to complete the’ building 
and equip it. 

The people of Flat Creek arent 
worried about raising the money. 
They believe in what they're doing. 

As we drove off, Mr. Cunningham 
said he hoped Flat Creek’s comm- 
nity efforts “will be a means of stimu 
lating others.” The last thing we 
heard him say was, “There's some 
thing about the mountains that can't 
be be 9g - omy They do something # 

Those of us who have been @ 
Flat Creek know what he meant. 
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|SHARPER! DEEPER! WIDER! 


the great new All-Soil, All-Purpose Tractor Tire 
Sharper Spearhead Penetration 


—knifes through any soil or cover crop. 


Surer Shoulder-to-Shoulder Grip 


—holds firm from sand to gumbo. 


Deeper Power Buttressed Lugs 


—no “lay-back,” no traction loss. 


AMERICA’S LARGEST MAKER OF TIRES 
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Wider Open-Center Design 


—with positive self-cleaning. 


Smoother-Rolling Padded Center 





—for road or highway riding. 


Tougher High-Tensile Cord Body 


—takes more punishment. 
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LAXATIVE LAG -do this/ 


¢ parm no reason why you should 
suffer from “Laxative Lag’”—that 
unpleasant discomfort that continues 
for hours until ordinary, slow-acting 
laxatives bring relief. 

Avoid ‘‘Laxative Lag!’’ Get fast, 
gentle relief when you feel dull and 
headachy due to the need of a laxative. 
Take gentle, speedy Sal Hepatica. 


In the morning . . . before breakfast, 


SAL HEPATICA 


Aatacid Laxative 


take sparkling Sal Hepatica—enjoy re- 
lief usually within an hour. 

In the evening . . . take Sal Hepatica 
just one half hour before supper—get 
relief before bedtime. 


Remember, antacid Sal Hepatica 
sweetens a sour stomach. So keep it 
handy. It’s a recommended laxative by 
more than half the doctors interviewed 
in a national survey. 





A PRODUCT OF BRISTOL-MYERS 





Brand 


QLwonrk shoes 7 





SENSATIONAL 
CUSHIONED SOLE 
with Special Metatarsal Arch Support 







finds paper or fibre- 

ft the heels, 
insoles or counters 
of a pair of Peters 
Diamond Brand 
Work Shoes, we 
guarantee to refund 
the full purchase 
price pel in addi- 
tion to the refund, 
will replace the shoes 
free of charge. 





Money-Back 
Guarantee 
To the wearer who 






















Treat yourself to the last 
word in work shoe com- 
fort... Diamond Brand’s 
Cushioned Sole...anextra 
added insole, a Ye” soft, 
springy, shock-absorbing 
cushion with aspecial 
built-in support 
right where 
it’s need- 

ed most. 













No. 4363 
Khaki Retan, barnyard acid resist- 
ing upper. No-rip back. Steel shank. 
Non-slip composition cork and rub- 
ber outsole and heel. Genuine Good- 
year welt construction. 








You Can Write a Story 


By Otis Miller 
Journalism Department, Texas A. & M. College 


Any boy or girl can learn to write a good school 


newspaper story or a story for the local newspaper. 


AVE you just been elected re- 
porter for your 4-H club or local 
FFA chapter? Has your local news- 
paper editor asked you to write a 
column every week about your class 


‘ in vocational agriculture? Or have 


you been named reporter for one of 
those many high school campus clubs 
you belong to? 

If you have, then you'll be interest- 
ed in this article. For I’m going to tell 
you how any boy or girl can learn to 
write a story. But don’t expect your 
first effort to be a masterpiece. How- 
ever, after a few practice efforts, you 
will be writing first-rate stories. 


The first rule is to write about in- 
teresting subjects. Select stories in 
which a great number of people will 
be interested. Most people read for 
entertainment, a few read for infor- 
mation, and still fewer read for prac- 
tical guidance. A story that mostly 
entertains will please the greatest 
number of people. 
But you can slip in 
some information— 
even some practical 
guidance—and your 
readers will take 
this along with their 
entertainment. 


hs 


The second rule 
is to write interest- 
ingly. Don’t make general statements. 
Be specific; give details. Don’t say: 
We had a terrible storm last night. 
Tell how the black clouds swirled; 
how the winds came in gusts; how 
the lightning flashed constantly; how 
the rain, like liquid pellets, dashed 
against the windowpanes. Use sen- 
sory detail. Make your reader feel 
and taste the storm. 


The third rule is to write correct- 
ly. Follow the rules of “good gram- 
mar.” Writing short sentences and 
short paragraphs will help. Don’t use 
too many adjectives. Instead of using 
the adjective as a crutch, make your 
nouns and verbs do the job. Select 
nouns that are picture books and 
verbs that are pack horses. Make 
your readers see pictures because of 
the nouns you use; make your read- 
ers see action because your verbs 
run, leap, love, weep, and otherwise 
seem alive. Watch out for misplaced 
phrases and wrong reference words. 
Don’t say: He blew out his brains 
after bidding his wife goodbye with 
a shotgun; and don’t say: Monkeys 
always interest human beings, but 
after all, they are funny, aren't they? 

So much for the three main rules 
of writing. Let’s now consider a few 
specific things about writing stories. 

Words are the tools the writer 
works with in building a story. Know- 
ing and using the right word’ makes 
all the difference. Mark Twain once 
said that using the “nearly” right 






“Mommie!” 


word was like using the light from 
lightning instead of the lightning it 


self to find one’s way in the dark, ° 


Through words we communicate our 
ideas to the reader. Words stimulate 
the reader’s processes of thought, ap- 
preciation, understanding, and com- 
prehension. Words are symbols for 
ideas. If you use the right word, you 
start a whole train of thought in the 
reader’s mind. 


The newspaper reporter who 
has had training in journalism or who 
has learned to write from experience 
obeys all these rules. He puts them 
into practice so often that the rules 
become second nature to him. He 
doesn’t have to remember the rules; 
he automatically puts them into ef- 
fect. When a reporter has reached 
the point in his training and experi- 
ence where rules are second nature 
to him, he can then devote his “whole 
mind” to his thinking. He is freed 
from the law of “keeping the rules,” 

Enough practice 
Z will enable you to 
do the same thing. 


Good newspaper 
reporters write 
their stories in two 
parts: the lead and 
the body. Every 
lead has a “fea- 
ture.” The feature 
is the most significant fact in your 
story. The feature is “blurted” out in 
the first few words of the first sen- 
tence in your lead. 

Most front page newspaper stories 
have a summary lead and a cone- 
shaped style of body development. 
We might illustrate the whole thing 
—feature, lead, and body—with an ice 
cream cone where the ice cream is 
piled up in the mouth of the cone 
and is topped with a luscious red 
cherry. The cherry is the feature, the 
piled up ice cream is the lead, and 
the cone is the body of your story. 


The summary lead answers the 
six questions: who, when, what, why, 
where, and how. It does just what 
its name signifies: It summarizes the 
facts of the story. 

The body is like the cone—it dwin- 
dles in news interest to a point. The 
most significant fact is placed at the 
top, next to the lead. The facts fol- 
low in dwindling interest order, until 
the last fact, the point of the cone, 
relates the least. significant fact in 
your story. The body tapers to 4 
point like your cone. And just as you 
get less ice cream the nearer you get 
to the bottom of the cone, so 
reader gets less and less significant 
news the nearer he gets to the bottom 
or end of the story. 

You're ready now to try your hand 
at writing a real news story. Choose 
an interesting subject, write interest- 
ingly, entertain your reader, 
presto! you're in print!!! 
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Radio Programs I Like Best 


Young people’s radio favorites men- 
tioned in a recent symposium here 
l included “Town Meeting of the Air,” 
“Mind Your Manners,” “Lux Radio 


Theater,” “Drew Pearson,” “Judy 





fra Canova Show,” “The Lone Ranger.” 
ing it- 

dark : Here are other listening favorites. 
te our 
nulate er ae 
ht, ap- *4NAVALCADE of America” ing to Hallmark, I can find the books 
| cotiae (Tuesdays, 8 p.m. EST— 7, [Id rather have. Gail Reagan, 10, 
Is for CST) heard over NBC has long been Greenville County, S. C. 
d, you my favorite radio program. These " “ 
in the plays based on persons and incidents The Arthur Godfrey Show 


(CBS, daily at 10:15 a.m. EST—9:15, 


cted with the development of 
= . CST) is my favorite radio program. I 


our nation have done much to stimu- 











r who late my interest in American history. like it because it’s clean—but lots of 
ot who Muvaicade of America” can make fun. It contains comedy, music, and 
a history interesting to the fourth grade often a heart-to-heart talk by Arthur 
i child as well as to the oldest member © the audience. Arthur Godfrey is a 
> Tales - of the family. Onita Trett, Plain American; there is nothing pre- 
n. He Fulton County, Ark, tentious about him. He never seems 
rules; a to try to be funny, but somehow he 
ito ef- I like “Twenty Questions” (Mu- can always make you laugh. He is 
ached tual, Saturdays, 8 p.m. EST—7, CST) _ very patriotic—and most of all, truth- 
>xperi- because it is thrilling and exciting as__ ful. Carolyn Watters, 16, 
nature well as educational. I have learned a Scott County, Tenn. 
whole great many facts and had lots of fun a " 
freed listening to the panel of experts try to We the People” (Thursdays, 
rules. identify the mystery. 9:30 p.m. EST — 8:30, CST — over 
ctice Hoyal Pittman, 12, NBC) is my favorite program because 
you to Floyd County, Ga. it presents so clearly the struggle to 
thing. survive here on this earth. It tells the 
paper As my favorite radio program I _ stories of people who have kept fight- 
wri select a comedy to brighten dull ing and finally won over their mis- 
in toe evenings with laughter and music— fortunes. It has brought happiness to 
d aaa “Fibber McGee and Molly” broad- numbers and hope to the ill and dis- 
very cast each Tuesday night over NBC _pirited. It shows us that no matter 
to at 9:30, EST (8:30, CST). what befalls us, we must keep on 
catusll Vora May Gamble, 15, fighting, for some day we'll win and 
1 your Guilford County, N.C. be thankful that we didn’t give up. 
out in I like “Hallmark Playhouse” Pom: 2p een = 
t seme (10 p.m. EST-9, CST—Thursdays, oo paders 
; CBS) because every week it gives the “Queen for a Day” is my favor- 
stores story of a good book. I like to read, ite. Five contestants are selected to 
bee but can’t buy all the books I'd like to compete to be the queen. Each has to 
me have, and it’s too far to go to the tell about herself—what she would 
ai library every time I run out of some- want if she were elected queen and 
aa thing to read. Too, it would take why. Sometimes there are selfish re- 
much longer for me to read through quests, but lots of them want to do 
ca a book than it does to hear it on Hall- something nice for someone else. 
<i mark’s program, and I wouldn’t get When the queen is finally selected, 
j a 4 any more from it — maybe not as_ she is granted her every wish. She 
ory. much, because they take the high wins beautiful clothes and is enter- 
points and act them out so clearly _ tained royally. This program has real 
rs the that you can’t help remembering human interest and is always full of 
, why, them. I’m building my own library, suspense. Clara Jeannette Young, 13, 
: = afew books at the time, and by listen- Prentiss County, Miss. 
eS 
dwin- 
. The Ten Commandments of Safety IMPROVES YOUR (/zca// APPEARANCE 
a e 
ts fol- T= first requirement in using a 4. Always carry your gun so that 
, until rifle or shotgun is to know and you can control the direction of the Want your denim dollars to do double duty? Want the utmost 
| CORRS Practice the “Ten Commandments of muzzle, even if you stumble. ths sched nate teed ice? Th th d 
- y Safety,” says the Sporting Arms and 5. Be sure of your target before wi mpd iiaia tenet ies: pittheeal sens duane 
Bes Ammunition Manufacturers’ Insti- you pull the trigger. only CONE deeptone® DENIM. All you have to do is to go 
as you tute. These are based on the funda- ~ g§ Never point a gun at anythin c 
ou get mental rules that every shooter should » Never point & gun at anytung to your favorite store and look for the famous Cone label. 
so the his gun and how to operate it yOaGe ee vemmeee Eee, -—~ 
ificant safely, They are: . 7. Never leave your gun unattend- e™ 4 S 
yottom Dratepes P ed unless you unload it first. AG one\ Fabric 
1, Treat every gun with the re- . sis 
d 8. Never climb a tree or a fence os’ 
r hand te, eae guns, taken with a loaded gun. 
—_ or with the pt He open, into 9. Never shoot at a flat, hard sur- “®CONE EXPORT AND COMMISSION co., INC. 
te your automobile, camp, and home. _face or the surface of water. 59 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 
A e — be sure that the barrel 10. Do not mix gunpowder and itis Gein Miia Sree © Cone Condetay © Cine Wt ° 
ion are clear of obstructions. alcohol. ivelette 
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SPARKEPLUGS 


BILL °N’ SUE 


I DO,TOO! WELL, 
BAD LUCK WITH 
THE CAR BILL, 
BUT WE WON THE 
GAME! I DON'T 
MIND WALKING. 
WE'LL MAKE IT 
HO 


HOLD 
THOSE WAGGING 
TONGUES ! 


Taboo on Gossip 


NEXT DAY AT SCHOOL 


I'M “Nf NOW LISTEN, 
RUINED! 


What the U. S. and UN Flags Mean to Me 


b fex’f do the flags of America 
and of the United Nations 
mean to you? What special signifi- 
cance does each have? For the best 
letters written on this subject we 
will give $15, $10, and $5 for the 
first three and $1 each for all others 


"TENTION 


HE winter holiday season is almost 

here and there’s no time to lose. 
Have you planned your Thanksgiving 
program? What about that Christmas 
play? Look over the list below and or- 
der while you have the chance. Leaflets 
are two for 5 cents or five for 10 cents 
—or as otherwise indicated. 


Newspaper Party — A new idea for 
old papers. 


A Tin Can Party—Collect those cans, 
it’s party time. 

Winter Sports Carnival — Start the 
cold weather off right. 


Samoset Party—Make like an Indian 
for fun and favors. 


Yuletide Party—Start your prepara- 
tion for that Christmas party. 


Christmas Gifts To Make — Learn 
how and save money. 


How To Stencil— Why not make 
your own Christmas cards? 


ne oo ee. ee oe: BB 


Peggy’s Thanksgiving Proclamation 
10 cents—A good one-act schoo 


play. 


printed. Keep your letter short—not 
over one page. Send it by Nov. 25 to 
Progressive Youngfolks, The Progres- 
sive Farmer, at office nearest you- 
Birmingham, Dallas, Memphis, or 
Raleigh. Be sure to give your name, 
address, county, and age. 


Let’s Put On a Play—Do you need 
some help in staging a play? 


Christmas Comes to Shiloh, 5 cents- 
aga your community is like Shi- 
‘oh. 


Too Busy for Christmas, 10 cents- 
Another ideal Christmas play. 


Six-Winged Angel, 10 cents—Little 
Joe will steal the heart of the audi- 
ence. 


Square Dances (revised) — Get in 
there and “swing your partner.” 


How I Trap Mink and Muskrat- 
Want to earn some extra money! 


Farm Trapline—This is the season, 
boys, if you want to trap. 


Sure Cure for Shyness—Is this the 
medicine you need? 


Songs and How To Lead Them- 
You can do it with a little practice. 


Sing for Fun, 10 cents or three for 
25 cents—Full of songs you like to 
sing. 

(1 Community Handbook, 50 cents—Do 
you have one of these? 


Don’t put it off, because time is fleeting. Order your leaflets today from 
Progressive Youngfolks, The Progressive Farmer—Raleigh, Memphis, Dal- 
las, or Birmingham. Print your name and address on the coupon below. 
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MEN ONLY READ THIS 


“‘PSNG 94 TF 1S 20N)0 SUL 
‘sy) pees [I OYM Imoj-AjyouTU pue porp 
-any eutu ‘puesnoy} suTu-AYyZIe oq [IIH 
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Ruth M. Acosta, Louisiana. 


GHOST 
Do you believe in life after 
death? 

Office boy: Yes, sir! 

Boss: Then everything is in order. 
After you left to bury your grandfather, 
he came in to visit you. 

John Lagged, Texas. 


THE LOW-DOWN 


A Mississippi planter made a reputa- 
tion for requiring that every job be done 
with care and precision. A workman 
who had this pounded into him, talking 
to a new hand, trying to give him the 

r outlook, said: “Mistah Tom is all 
right, but he sho’ ain’t no ‘dat’ll do 
man. ” Mrs. Mary McVeigh, 

Mississippi. 


ALWAYS PREPARED 


The instructor was teaching the cute, 
young thing how to drive a car. “This,” 
said he, “is the hand brake. You put it 
on quickly in case of an emergency.” 

“Oh, I see!” the cute, young thing ex- 
claimed. “It’s something like a kimono.” 

Lena Parker, Mississippi. 


THE CHILDREN SAY— 


The Sunday school class was com- 
posed of two-year-olds. The teacher 
was reviewing the last Sunday’s lesson. 
She asked: “Do any of you remember 
who St. Matthew was?” There was si- 
lence. “Well, does anyone remember 
who St. Mark was?” Still there was no 
answer. “Surely some of you must re- 
member who Peter was!” The little 
faces were full of interest, but the room 
remained quiet. Finally a tiny voice 
came from the back of the room: “I 
fink he was a wabbit.” 

May Best, Missouri. 


Jane is crazy about school. Jo, her 
sister who is younger, is, to put it mild- 
ly, considerably less enthusiastic. The 
other day Jane suggested: “Let’s play 
school.” 

‘ “All right,” returned Jo grudgingly, 
but let’s play I’m absent.” 
L. F. Goings, Texas. 


After hearing a football game over 
the radio, Johnny asked his mother if 
footballs really got tired. “Why do you 
ask?” she replied. 

man over the radio said the ball 
was resting on the 50-yard line.” 
June Pulliam, Georgia. 


Mother: Stop asking so many ques- 
tions, Don’t you know that curiosity 
killed the cat? 

Small daughter: Is that so? What did 
the cat want to know? 

Mrs. V. Barnett, Texas. 


Mummy,” asked the 10-year-old 
daughter of an English friend, “how did 
Princess Elizabeth know she was going 
to have « baby?” 

ore the mother could reply, her 
younger daughter, aged five, piped u 
scornfully, “Well, she can read, can't 
she? It was in all the papers.” 
Nelda Clarkson, Kentucky. 


od ior’ Note.—Subscribers are invit- 
< to send us original jokes (preferred) 

other jokes they like. We pay $5, $3, 
and $2 for the three printed frst each 
month, and $1 each for others printed. 
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2-Plow 22, 
Single Front Wheel 


* 2-Plow 22, 
Row Crop 






Tractor Fuel 







3-4-Plow 44, 


VPlow Pony 
Ae Standard Tread 


There's 


3-4-Plow 44, 
Single Front Wheel 


3-4-Plow 44, 
High Arch 


4-5-Plow 55, 
Hillside 


3-4-Plow 44, 
Row Crep 





4-5-Plow 55, 
Rice Special 





3-Plow 44-6, . 
High Arch 


4-5-Plow 55, 
Diesel 





3-Plow 44-6, 
Standard Tread 


3-Plow 44-6, 
Single Front Wheel 


For Longer Life « Greater 





Like a shoe fits your foot, there is a Massey-Harris 
Tractor to fit your farm . . . to give you just the size of 
power you need for your acres... the type of tractor 
to fit your crops. 

Matching each of them is a complete line of 
mounted, semi-mounted, and drawn tools to give you 
that balance between power and load that makes for 
maximum operating efficiency. 


This adds up to lower production costs and great- 
er profits. The more so because there is greater econ- 
omy in Massey-Harris Tractors themselves. They are 
built to give you more years of dependable service. 
There are Massey-Harris Tractors that have delivered 
3,000, 4,000 hours of field work: without major 
overhauls, 


Massey-Harris Tractors also cost less to operate in 
day-to-day field work. Better engineered and de- 
signed, with more accurately fitting parts, more 
smoothly meshing gears, Massey-Harris Tractors de- 
liver more horsepower hours per gallon of fuel. 
Moreover, in every size there is an extra margin of 
power to take you through tough spots without 
slowing down. 


Coupled with this more practical, more econom- 
ical power, are all the convenience features you want 


3-4-Plow 44, 


Masseutlarris tractor =. |, \ 
for your farm, your crop | 


and your purpose 


6 POWER SIZES * 28 MODELS 


pe 


3-Plow 44-6, 
Row Crop 
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Standard Tread 






2-Plow 22, 
Tractor Fuel 


3-4-Plow 44, 
Orchard 








2-3-Plow 30). 
Row Crop 


wan 





3-4-Plow 44, 
Vineyard >» 


2-3-Plow 30, 
Single 
Front Wheel 










3-4-Plow 44,. 
Diesel 


2-3-Plow 30, 
Standard Tread 








4-5-Piow 55, 
Standard Tread 





4-5-Plow 55, 
Tractor Fuel 





2-3-Plow 30, 
High Arch 


2-3-Plow 30, 
Tractor Fuel 


Economy * More Power 


Choose a Massey-Harris 


— ease of handling, comfortable seat, the exclusive 
Massey-Harris Depth-O-Matic Hydraulic System that 
powers tools into the ground as well as out. 


Your nearby Massey-Harris dealer will be glad 
to explain the whole line of Massey-Harris Tractors 
... from the one-plow Pony to the 4-5-Plow 55 Die- 
sel. He’ll help you select that size and type which 
best fits your farm and your crops. There’s good rea- 
son why more and more farmers “Make it a Massey- 
Harris.” For complete tractor folder by mail, use the 
coupon below. 





THE MASSEY-HARRIS CO., ’ 
Dept. L-65, Quality Ave., 3 
Racine, Wisconsin 


Please send me your latest catalog showing the 3 


full line of Massey-Harris Tractors. 


saicadiaial rg courot ; 
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When you want 


you want 


PETERS 
‘High Velocity” 





Ask your dealer for Peters 
“High Velocity" big-game 
cartridges with ‘‘inner- 
Belted" or Protected Point 
Expanding bullets. They 
pack smashing power for 
hard-to-stop game. Other 
features — uniform bullet ex- 
pansion, minimum disinte- 
gration on impact, maxi- 
mum killing energy, “Rust- 
less" non-corrosive priming 
that gives you speed-inten- 
sity ignition. 


“It takes a really powerful ammunition to 
knock down a big elk or buck for keeps or 
stop a bear. That’s why I tell the hunters I 
guide to use Peters ‘High Velocity.’ I know 
that no matter what size game you go after, 
Peters has the power you need to do the job.” 

A hunter can’t miss following that advice, 
Lon. Size for size, for any make of gun, there 
just isn’t any more powerful or more depend- 
able ammunition in the world than Peters 


PETERS 


PACKS THe 


POWER 
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WHEN WRITING ABOUT YOUR SUBSCRIP- 
TION always give your name and complete 
address just as it appears on our address 
label. Better still, enclose with your letter the 
label from your latest copy of The Progres- 
sive Farmer. 





Genuine Marble and Granite Memorials 
of lasting beauty. Overall size, height 30 
in., width 18 in., thickness 8 in. Freight 
paid. Satisfaction guaranteed Free catalog. 
American Memorial Ca, Dept. A16, Atlanta, Ba 


weer ees 








Comfy as Slippers...Tough as Tires 
U.S. ROYAL TEMPERED RUBBER 


Tempered means light-flexing tough- 
ness. Bonded-in buckles and multi- 
rubber plies at strain points. Note the 
non-slip tire-tread soles with forward- 
pitch, easy walking lost. Cushioned 
insoles. Exclusive 
pigskin finish. 





RUBBER COMPANY 





E CENTER, NEW YORK 


















“My Country, ’Tis of Thee” 


By Mrs. Charles W. Sewell 


You can hear a pin drop when Mrs. Sewell gets up to speak. 
Her genuine sincerity makes you want to read “My Country, "Tis _ 
of Thee” more than once. She is administrative director of the 
Associated Women of the American Farm Bureau Federation, 


HERE is an old story of the three 

travelers who met upon a journey. 
One was a native of England, the 
second of Scotland, and the third of 
Ireland. As acquaintance progressed, 
they arranged to have dinner to- 
gether. According to 
custom, the English- 
man arose first and 
proposed a toast to 
Scotland, saying, “If 
I had not been born 
an Englishman, I 
would have pre- 
ferred to be a Scotch- 
man.” The Scotch- 
man returned the 
compliment, saying, 
if he were not 
Scotch, he would 
prefer to have been 
born an Englishman. 
This left the Irish lad 
at a loss for a brief 
moment. When his 
turn came he said, 
“Here’s to Ireland! If I had not been 
born an Irishman, I would be 
ashamed of myself.” 


Here is a lesson for us today. 
There is no greater privilege granted 
anyone living in our land than to be 
able to say, “I am an American citi- 
zen.” But the blessings of freedom 
to worship, to express our thoughts, 
to work at occupations of our own 
choosing are not the result of acci- 
dent. These priceless possessions have 
been handed down to us from gener- 
ation to generation. 

We sing with lusty voices, but 
sometimes without much feeling, of 
all that is implied—“ . . . Land where 
my fathers died, Land of the pil- 
grims’ pride...” Or we may choose 
the newer “God Bless America.” God 
has blessed America, but shall we not 
pray, “God keep America safe for suc- 
ceeding generations’? 

What are some of America’s great- 
est blessings? 


In many countries of the Old 
World, you are apprenticed as a 
youth, by your parents, to the trade 
or business they, not you, select. Your 
schooling is determined by the class 
into which you are born. The United 
States of America is unique in its sys- 
tem of education. Early efforts at 
schools were usually church schools, 
and only the children of the well-to- 
do had opportunity for advanced 
learning. Some of the hardest-fought 
legislative battles in our nation were 
concerned with the problems of free, 
tax-supported schools. 

In one of our midwestern states, 
there is a story told of a leading citi- 





Mrs. Charles W. Sewell: 
“God has blessed America.” 


zen, who was a member of the com 
mittee writing the State Constitution, 


He was bitterly opposed to free | 


schools and ordered that there be em 
graved upon his tombstone a state” 
ment announcing that he had “stood 
out against this ye 
cious practice.” 
Today, we have 
available to e very 
American boy and 


high schools. fh 
every state we have 
a Land-Grant cob 
lege of agriculture 
and mechanical arts, 
and generally, a 
state normal school 
open to all. 

Every boy and girl 
in America can at 
pire to the highest 
office in state or na- 
tion. There is no sys- 
tem of ‘class or caste, 

We have the right of suffrage 
and, with our secret ballot, can re 
tire or advance our representatives in 
political life. And yet, with this price- 
less possession within our keeping, 
thousands of eligible voters do not 
take the trouble to cast a vote upon 
election day. Only 41 out of every 
100 Americans voted in our last gen- 
eral election, while 90 per cent voted 
in Belgium, 82 per cent in England, 
and 95 per cent in Italy. 

Americans have more radio sets 
than all the rest of the world com ° 
bined. We are the best-informed peo 
ple, possibly, on the latest song hits, 
current movies, baseball scores and 
players, or gags and wisecracks of 
popular comedians. And yet, 67 per 
cent of our people don’t know today 
what the Hoover Plan of Reorganiza- 
tion of Government really is. A major 
ity of our citizens have been led to be 
lieve that 2 per cent of our people get 
80 per cent of our wealth, when the 
real fact is that 88 per cent of our ne 
tional income is paid to people who 
earn $5,000 and less. 


There are many forces at work 
today to set class against class, to i 
troduce foreign ideas and ideology i 
to America, and to lull us to sleep by 
the promise of better things than We 
have known if the citizen “lets i: 
Government take care of him.” 
philosophy tends toward Socialism 
and Communism, for it ultimately 
leads to the sacrifice of liberty in & 
change for security. America’s 
youth have a sacred heritage and an 
obligation to help keep America 
land of freedom, opportunity, 
God-fearing citizens.” 

en 





Answers to Flower Questions on Page 42 
1. Daisy. 2. Sweet william. 3. Cowslip. 4. Forget-me-not. 5. Carnation. 


6. Lily. 7. Ragged-robin. 8. Larkspur. 9. Bluebonnet. 
13. Pansy. 


ll. Clover. 12. Foxglove. 


10. Dogwood. 


14. Goldenrod. 15. Sunflower. 
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"One Magic-Mile Ride _ 
saved me $1000' 


says Walter Boyd, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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it cok EASY IN... . EASY OUT—through full-size SPACIOUS BACK SEAT gives you the comfort DODGE GYRO-MATIC frees you from shifting 
culture doors that open wide—and stay open until of ample head room, shoulder room, leg —gives you a new kind of driving ease. Yet 
al you close them. No awkward twisting, no room for three people. In the bigger value it’s the lowest-priced automatic transmis- 
ton stooping, no bumping your head or hat! Dodge, you ride relaxed, arrive rested! sion offered anywhere on any car today! 
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school 


“1 1 Out of the Showroom...Qut on the road... 
‘oar f sothats where you can test and judge cars best [ 


No sys- 





"tal We urge you to get behind the wheel of the new Dodge . . . and 
van let her go. Feel the surging power of that high-compression “Get- 
tives is Away” engine! See how smoothly she rolls along . . . straightens 
s price- out curves, levels bumps. Take this Dodge into the toughest traffic 
eeping, ... and see how wonderfully easy she is to handle! Then pick out 
om = parking eee een ae omonety pane-hy-ne appding too HUGE REAR PICTURE WINDOW—plus full-size SAFE-GUARD HYDRAULIC BRAKES give you 
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—that you thought you'd never see in a car again. Dodge has it— 
lio sets. plus picture window visibility all around—for extra driving safety BIGGER 
d pss: and enjoyment. 
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reo an the biggest dollar value on the market today! 
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from cups to Coralox 


Blin, the great French ceramist, made the first spark plug insulators 
at Limoges, about the time of the American Civil War. He called 
them “porcelains,” because they were of clay used for artists’ paint cups. 


That’s why the insulator was called the “porcelain,” long after the 
material was discarded. Porcelain cracked from heat shock—and had 
many other weaknesses. 


As engines and fuels improved, new ceramic materials were developed 
to meet increasingly difficult operating conditions—but all contained 
clay, which severely limited reliable performance. 


AC’s new patented CORALOX Insulator is free of these restrictions. 
It has the following amazing characteristics: 

Basic in chemical composition—resists oxide fouling « 4 times greater heat 
conductivity « 3 times the mechanical strength against fracture « Com- 
plete resistance to heat shock « 10 times greater electrical resistance 
at high temperatures. 


What do these qualities mean to you? Easier starting—smoother 
idling—better performance—longer spark plug life. 


AC SPARK PLUG DIVISION «© GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
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“Say It With Flowers” 


By Carl Goerch 


ERE are 15 questions about flow- 

ers. You can have fun answering 
them and then springing them on 
your family and friends. In some in- 
stances, an exact definition is given; 
at other times, merely a suggestion. 
For example: “What do some chil- 
dren call their immediate paternal an- 
cestor?” The answer to that one 
would be “Poppy.” 


Now let’s see what you can do with 
the others. If you get 13, 14, or all 
answers correct, your grade is “excel- 
lent.” If you get 10, 11, or 12 right, 
you are “good”; if 7, 8, or 9, “fair.” 

1. When someone mentions “a 
bicycle built for two,” what flower 
should you think of? 

2. There’s a lad everybody calls 
Billy. He is nice, thoughtful, consid- 
erate, and gentle. 

3. The first syllable is an animal; 
the second, something you sometimes 
do, occasionally on ice. 

4. I hope you will remember me 
the next time we meet. 


5. Makes you think of contented 


cows. % 
6. “. . . they toil not, neither dey a 


”? 


they spin... es 


7. I saw a little bird in our frong 
yard. He had on a suit, but it wage 
badly torn and worn. 3 

8. The first syllable is a bird; 
second, a short railroad track. 

9. A color and a lady’s hat. 

10. An animal and something you 
burn. 3 

11. What you drive through a 
you have hitched “Old Dobbin” 
the sleigh. 

12. A much-hunted animal phe 
something you wear. ¥ 

13. Do you read “Lil Abner , 
What flower should you think of = 
connection with Mrs. Yokum? 

14. A bright yellow color plus a 
measure of length. 

15. The Kansas state flower. 


5 


(Answers on page 40.) 
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Our Young Artists 


co Walden, Bryan County, Okla., wins this month’s $10 
prize with an excellent drawing of turkeys on the range. 
Cinda says she is taking a correspondence course, and judging 
by her drawing, she must be making fine progress. 

Get busy, boys and girls, and send me a sketch of something 
interesting on your farm. Put your name, age, and address on the 
back of your drawing. You might be the next $10 winner. 


< 
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T. W. Godwin, Art Editor. 





What’s Your Hobby? 


eee needs a hobby! They 
are fine “relaxers” and turn idle 
hours into periods of pleasure. What 
is your hobby? Do you collect books, 
stamps, dolls, coins, funny names, 
etc.P Or are you the creative type 
and like to paint or make things with 
your hands? We have two leaflets that 
should be mighty helpful in this con- 
nection. 

“Collecting Stamps and Other 
Things” is just recently off the press 
and crammed with information. Have 
you ever thought of collecting just 
certain types of stamps to make up a 
“specialty” album? If you travel 
around on your vacation, you might 
like to collect menus or match book 
covers. But there are many natural 
objects right under your nose—stones, 


leaves, arrowheads, etc., that will ad@y 
to your knowledge of the great out 
doors. 

“Figurine Painting and Shellers 
can give you a helping hand if you 


artistically inclined. Figurine paint a 


ing is a revived hobby and molds 
paints are readily available in most 
department, paint, and hardware 
stores. Shellcraft is always popular 
and supplies can be obtained at very ” 
little cost. 

Get one of these leaflets today and 
start a lifetime hobby. Leaflets are 3 
cents or two for 5 cents, and can be 
ordered from Progressive Young: 
folks, The Progressive Farmer, at 
Raleigh, Memphis, Dallas, or Bit- 


mingham. Check our “Tention” sec . 
tion each month for other suggestions. 
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x High-clearance Model 

““VAH”"’ — similar to 
“VAC”"—with disk bed- 
der on heavy-duty Latch- 
On tool bar, also used 
for bed cultivator. 


Case precision planters 
for corn, cotton and also 
narrow row-crops come 
in tractor-mounted and 
trailer types to fit varied 
crops and conditions. 


Full-swinging,self-lock- 
ing drawbar makes short 
turns easy with Case Soil 
Conservation disk har- 
row and other imple- 
ments for heavy tillage. 
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“GOES IN WHEN OTHER 
PLOWS WANT 10 RIDE 
ON TOP” —GLENN CROOKS 


“BEST PLOW OUTFIT 
VE EVER SEEN” 


Whether you choose a disk plow like Mr. Crooks or 
a moldboard plow like Mr. Mitchell, you can do a 
better job with a Case “VAC” tractor. Its Eagle 
Hitch works on new principles—pulls plows, 
sweeps, etc., at even depth in uneven ground. It lets 
you hook up to Latch-On implements in a minute 
—without getting off tractor seat. 

The Case “VAC” has a long-lived, heavy-duty 
engine that produces full power at moderate speed, 
pulls full loads at reduced speed. The ““WAC” has 
weight, balance and sure-footed traction to make a 
lot of tractor for your money. 








Clean cultivation is fast, 
easy, with “look-ahead” 
cultivator on Master- 
frame. Low-cost tool bar 
available for rear-mount- 
ed cultivators, tillers, etc. 


Case “VAC” has lugging 
engine power and gear 
speeds to pull out of soft 
fields, hustle big loads 
on highway. 


Latch-On mower hooks 
up in minutes. Hydraulic 
control adjusts cutter-bar 
height instantly—fine for 
clipping pastures. Lifts 
entire mower for trans- 
port on highway. 


* 
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20 GREAT TRACTORS: Sizes and Types for All Farms 


To fit all acreages, Case tractors are built in four sizes—the low-cost 
2-plow “VA” Series, the larger 2-plow “S” Series, the 3-plow “‘D” Series, 
and the mighty 4.5 plow “LA.” To fit all row crops there are all-purpose 
models with twin or single front wheels, or adjustable front axle. There 
are grove and orchard tractors, standard 4-wheel and high-clearance 
models, specials for cane and rice culture. All are built with Case 

CE to keep their fuel economy, to give you extra years of fine 


Performance with low upkeep. For a tractor to fit your farming, see your 
t dealer—now. 

















(Prepared for The Progressive Farmer each month by Doane Agricultural Service, Inc., 
largest faym management service organization in America, in cooperation with our editors.) 


r | NHE leveling off of prices of farm products is 
largely the result of heavy fall marketings. 
After harvest, and after cattle and sheep ship- 

ments off of grass are largely over in the next 45 

days, the price strength of most farm products will 

be shown more clearly. 
Prices will go up less than most people expect. 

They have overrated the immediate effects of the 


Korean War. Should the war quickly end, the same . 


people will underrate the fact that, war or no war, 
the United States is going to build up its military 
strength. Full employment will continue—that 
means a big demand for good foods. 


Full production for 1951 should be your goal. 
Push forward with your plans to make full use of 
your pastures and croplands next year. You will 
make profits if costs are held down and yields per 
acre and per animal are shoved up. 


Crops and Pastures Good 


Seldom, if ever, has the United States expevi- 
enced such uniformly good feed crop and pasture 
conditions. No major section of the nation will be 
short of feed. Good fall pastures will cut down on 
use of hay and will delay fall feeding. 


Feed grain yield is the third largest ever pro- 
‘duced. “When the heavy carry-over of feed grains, 
including record corn stocks, is added to this, sup- 
plies will be near-record.” Liberal feeding should 
be continued—it will be profitable. 


Hay supplies are also near record size—and well 
distributed. But much of it is of poor quality—rain 
often damaged the hay during harvest. Buy only 
good hay. If you feed poor quality, you can get 
livestock to eat more by adding some molasses or 
other feed they like. 


Friends Magazine Photo. 


Sell corn through livestock to get the most for it. 
There is a wide feeding margin for most meat ani- 
mals, dairy cows, chickens, and turkeys. More corn 
production should be balanced with increased meat 
animals, dairy and poultry. 

Hogs will return over $2 per bushel for corn. By 
far the most profitable way to sell corn is to feed 
it to thrifty pigs. Hog-down corn. Certainly hogs, 
with self-feeders on clover pastures this winter, 
will roll in the profits. 


Breed now more gilts and sows to have hogs to 
sell next July and August. Hog prices will again be 
above $25, which returns $2.50 per bushel for corn 
to efficient farmers. 

Grain sorghums, which is the corn crop of West 
Texas and Oklahoma, will roll out about 185 mil- 
lion bushels. It may be an all-time-record large 
crop. This grain gives western farmers a chance 
to grow and finish more hogs, cattle, and lambs for 
the West Coast markets which are bidding strongly 
for meat. 

More meat moving west leaves a stronger north- 
east and eastern market for the beef, pork, and 
lamb that is being produced in larger quantities in 
the South. 


Two-Way Income From Dairy Cows 


Buy milk cows with the assurance that when they 
have finished their useful life as milkers, you can 
sell them for beef for almost as much as they cost. 
Let them fatten on grass to sell more weight. 

Dairy heifer calves from high producing cows 
and sired by proven bulls should be grown into 
cows. The demand for heifers ready to freshen will 
assure profitable prices. 

Milk prices will be slow to go up as a result of 
the war—too much is being dried and made into 
butter and cheese for the Government to buy. 
Even so, dairying will be profitable for family farms 
where full use is made of good pasture and hay. 


Cotton and Wool Critical 


Cotton is critically short both in the United States 
an@ abroad. It is a hot subject—how to protect 
home industry and consumers, keep foreign com- 
petition from expanding their production, and at 
the same time not shut off cotton to Europe. 

Cotton prices will continue high, and might go 
even higher if too much is shipped abroad. Syn- 
thetics will take over even more of the market, so 
high cotton prices may lead to big losses in farm 
income in the future. 

Do not hold cotton unless you can afford a price 
break—it is a long way down to the support of 28 
cents per pound for seven-eighths. 

If you want to grow more cotton, you can get 
ready to plant more next year. If war danger grows 
—there may even be a push for a huge cotton crop. 

Buy cotton seed now to get high yield varieties 
and good quality. Buy enough to plant all your 
good cotton land. Buy fertilizer to be sure of an 
ample amount. 


Wool is critically short—and the world is using 





Farm Monuments 


Springbank Snow Countess, world 
champion butterfat producer. Her 
statue is on a farm near Wood- 
stock, Ontario. Her record was 
9,062 pounds butterfat, 207,000 
pounds milk during 10 lactations. 


U. S. Textile Consumption 


8AW% 


9% 20% 
Graphic Syndicate Chart From USDA Figures. 


wool faster than it is being produced. The United” 
States is the world’s largest wool market—we impor 
2 out of every 3, pounds used. Wool prices w 
continue high for many years. 
Sheep should be increased on family farms when 
they are well adapted. There has been a scram 
to get almost any ewe that will produce another 
lamb. Rams at some auctions have sold at double” 
the prices of a year ago. The Government will be 
offering more inducements to get sheep numbers 
rebuilt—-now down almost one-half in eight years, 


Market Trends To Expect 


Soybeans will go up in price. Authorities in Ili- 
nois, where soybean production is heavy, predict 
an average price of $2.50 to $2.60 per bushel, 
which means they must sell much higher by spring. 
The support is $2.06 average. 


Tobacco consumption will be boosted further to 
new record high levels by more men under arms 
and by increased employment. High prices are 
assured for 1951. Larger acreage allotments are in 
prospect, but will not be greatly expanded. 

The pecan crop is sharply down—17 per cent 
from 1949, and 12 per cent below average. Prices 
should strengthen. 


Sweet potato production is 10 per cent larger 
than last year, but still 3 per cent below average. 
Increased demand will cause prices to go up, 9 
hold all the good sweets if you have satisfactory 
storage on the farm. 


Seeds for winter cover crops will again be sup- 
ported in 1951, but some have been left off the 
list. These have been announced—hairy vetch, 14.7 
cents per pound; crimson clover, 16.5 cents; blue 
lupine, 4 cents; common ryegrass, 6.75 cents; and 
common vetch, Willamette vetch and rough peas, 
6 cents. 

The turkey crop is the largest ever produced= 
up 6 per cent from last year. More of the birds will 
sell early as growers have indicated 65 per cemt 
would be sold by the end of November. This inde 
cates strong prices for the Christmas market. 

Cattle prices are far above that of hogs, and the 
wide gap will continue. Last winter, top cattle 
sold twice as high as top hogs. Fully employed 
labor will eat beef almost regardless of price— 
is traditionally the poor man’s meat. Top grades 
of fed cattle may decline some, but most other 
grades will continue high. 

Egg prices will hold at profitable levels for at- 
other 60 days, after which they will decline. Eggs 
will not be as cheap as last spring, 
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the highway! It’s Ofdsmobile’s sensational “88"—lowest-priced car with the “Rocket” 


Engine and Oldsmobile Hydra-Matic*. Try that “Rocket Ride’ yourself! 


bushel, 
spring. 


“\OLDSMOBILE, aap alt 
ot HYDRA-MATIC 


| CAR! 




















*Hydra-Matie Dri ; 
al 
xtra cost on all ( id Bg - 


A General Motors Value 
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Eats Birthday Cake, Has Tummy-Ache, 
Quick, Mom—the Pepto-Bismol! 
































HOSPITAL TESTS PROVE Pepto-Bismol WORKS 
WHERE SODA AND ALKALIZERS FAIL! 


Relieves Not Only in Stomach, But Also in the Many Feet 
of Intestines Below Stomach, Where Trouble Often Starts! 
Unlike baking soda and alkalizers, Pepto-Bismol lines stomach 
and intestinal walls with a protective coating. Guards against biting, 
burning acids. Retards gas formation. Helps calm heartburn, 
nausea. Even controls simple diarrhea, without constipating. 


Doctors know the safe way is the best way for children’s upsets. Give Pepto-Bismol! 








Eczema~like RASHES? 


DON’T SCRATCH THEM—scratching And Zemacol is invisible in use—greaseless 
only leads to more scratching ...and pos- —stainless—doesn’t show on your skin. 


Postwar Germany Rebuilds Torn Farms 


(Continued from page 10) 


rotation of potatoes, oats with clover, 
small grains of barley, wheat, or rye, 
and beets. Farther down we have 
newly drained meadows. All of our 
land here is tiled into open ditches. 
Our yields, however, will not com- 
pare with those you find farther west 
in the grain-growing section,” he 
went on to tell me. 

“We keep only one team of horses. 


“Now, after land consolidation, the. 
farm land is more conveniently ang 


usably located, and farmers can uge 
modern equipment, which was out of 


the question when their land was 


scattered in small, garden-sizg 


patches, frequently. far apart. Of 


course, at first, some farmers hesitat. 
ed to consolidate their land because 
they had taken better care of their 





We use a tractor for most of our 


work.” The tractor is a 
Diesel and would seem 
heavy and cumbersome 
to an American farmer. 
Perhaps one of the 
greatest needs of Euro- 
pean farms is light, ma- 
neuverable tractors. 
With gasoline and dis- 
tillate relatively expen- 
sive, German farms 
have stuck to Diesel 
tractors. 


Aside from the farm, 
I was interested in the 
“Bauern Verband,” the 
German farm organiza- 
tion of which Mr. Feury 
is county president. 
“About 70 per cent of 
the farmers in this dis- 
trict belong,” he told 
me. So far, most of our 





Remember When— 





Ma got out the gal- 
vanized washtub on Sat- 
urday night for the 
weekly baths? 

You collected cigar 
boxes for your posses- 
sions? 

You watched a Satur- 
day afternoon checker 
match in the general 
store, played on three 
nail kegs? 

Mrs. Elva Daniel, 
Loudoun County, Va. 





land than their neighbors, or 


didn’t like to give upa 
certain tract because it 
had been in the family 
for several hundred 
years. But they general. 
ly agreed, once 
thought it over and the 
advantages were point. 
ed out to them.” 

The Bavarian forests 
were of particular ip 
terest to me, for no 
where in Europe, even 
in America, for that 
matter, had I seen such 
well kept forests. Said 
the local forester, “One 
of the largest forests in 
Bavaria, a state-owned 
one, is in this county, 
Some farmers have their 
own forests — many of 
them just as well tended 





sible infection. Apply soothing, antiseptic 
Zemacol lotion. quickly helps re- 
Heve the itching and burning of eczema- 
like rashes, hives, and many other skin 
irritations. ..kills germs, bacteria and fungi 
on contact 





Sold with the money-back guarantee of 
The Norwich Pharmacal Co. At all drug- 
stores. 











































Farmers prefer Mississippi Certified Cotton Seed because of 
its superior quality, superior yields and dependability. Mills, 
too, like the lint produced from Mississippi Certified Seed 
because of its superior uniform fiber qualities. Mississippi 
CERTIFIED COTTON SEED are grown on one-variety farms, 
ginned on one-variety gins—are never more than two years 
from the breeder's increase fields. 

Planting, growing, ginning, packaging and labeling — 
every step is under the supervision of the Association’s 
competent inspectors. There are: (1) Registered Purple Tag 
Seed, (2) Blue Tag Certified Seed (1st year from registered 
seed), and (3) Red Tag Certified Seed (2nd year from 
registered seed). 

Cotton grown from Mississippi Certified Seed has never 
yet gone begging for buyers. Next year plant high yielding, 
top quality cotton that’s in demand! 

Seed from 1950 crop available from such famous cottons as: 

Bobshaw Coker, Delfos, Deltapine, Stoneville, and Empire. 


Write for FREE information and sources of 1950 Registered and Certified Cotton 
Seed — also other Mississippi Certified Seed crops, Soybeans, Hybrid Corn, 
Open-Pollinated Corn, Clovers, Oats, Wheat, Wild Winter Peas. Grow the 
finest . . . get the top prices—see your dealer for Mississippi Certified Seed. 


MISSISSIPPI! SEED IMPROVEMENT ASS’N.(A.A.L.) sit ctor. wise 





























efforts have been direct- 
ed to ridding ourselves of various war- 
time government controls. Refugees, 
largely from Soviet-held territories, 
have also been a big problem. We 
maintain legal service for our mem- 
bers and help them with tax reports. 
And while we are talking about this, 
I would like to tell you something 
about our ‘speed-up’ extension serv- 
ice in this county which was, some- 
what as an experiment, partially set 
up by the American Occupational 
Government. For our county we have 
an agricultural agent and six field 
men, aided by advisory committees 
made up of farmers. We have drawn 
up a program of land consolidation, 
soil testing and land use, forest man- 
agement, and improved livestock 
feeding with strong emphasis on pas- 
ture improvement activities. Right 
now one of our very big problems is 
land consolidation. 

“Before land consolidation, each 
farmer might own a dozen small 
tracts scattered all over the country. 
We actually had cases of strips of land 
so narrow that the farmer could not 
drive his tractor down it without one 
of the rear wheels running on his 
neighbor’s land. 


as the state forests.” 

Before entering the state forest, 
we had to stop the car and opena 
gate across the road. “The fence is to 
keep the wild hogs inside,” he told 
me, “but during the war, the fence 
was broken, and now droves of wild 
hogs roam across the countryside de- 
stroying crops. 

“Those trees are ready to cut,” he 
said, pointing to a thick stand of 
straight, tall spruce. “They're 9 
years old and will cut 2%-foot logs at 
the base, 35 feet long. Normally we 
cut trees before they are mature, 
when they are anywhere from 60 to 
80 years old. We treat our forest just 
as you do a crop. When it is mature, 
all trees are cut and new seedlings 
planted.” In one area we saw a crew 
of 20 women setting out new 
lings. “Our forests here grow about 
45 cubic feet a year. This makes for- 
estry a profitable crop.” 

Many farmers in Bavaria had told 
me that the forest maintained a good 
water table and attracted evenly dis 
tributed rainfall essential for the lux- 
urious Bavarian meadows. 

Editor’s Note.—This is another in out 


series of articles on farming in foreign 
countries. Others are to follow. 





T looks like all of us will have 

to pay about 20 per cent more 
income tax. Oct. 1 was the start, 
ing date. Here’s how it will work 
with farmers: If you pay taxes on 
a calendar year, you will figure 
your 1950 income next January 
as usual. You then divide your 
1950 income by four. The new 
higher rate is paid on one-fourth 





Income Taxes Going Up 


and the old rate on three-fourths. 
It doesn’t matter when the income 
is received, you pay the higher 
rate on only % the year’s take. Of 
course, in 1951, you'll have to pay 

* the higher rate on the entire years 
income. This may cause some 
farmers to sell before Jan. 1, crops 
and livestock they think is not 
likely to go up in price. 
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*C’HOULD cottonstalks 

be cut immediately 
after picking is completed, 
and why?” 





Our Answers 


These Were 








Yes. This will aid in re- 
ducing next year’s boll 
weevil crop. Early cutting forms a 
partial mulch and lessens erosion by 
fall and winter rains. 


Insurance for Farmers 


“From where may I obtain infor- 
mation about fire, windstorm, crop- 
hail, liability, and life insurance for 
farmers?” 

See your local insurance agent. 
Also write U. S. Department of Agri-- 
wulture, Washington, D. C., for a free 
copy of Farmers Bulletin No. 2016. 


Space for Hens 


“How many square feet of house 
space is needed by each hen?” 

Small breeds, such as Leghorns, 
need 3% square feet of space. The 
larger breeds, such as Reds and 
Rocks, need 4 square feet. 


Cettonseed Meal for Hogs 


“Is it safe to feed cottonseed meal 
to hogs?” 

Yes, if properly fed in correct 
amounts. Tests show that if this meal 
makes up not more than 8 to 9 per 
cent of the grain ration, it is not 
poisonous to hogs. Don’t use it as the 
only protein source. 


When To Breed Heifers 
“How much should a dairy heifer 
weigh hefore she is bred?” 


Around 550 pounds for Jerseys; 
somewhat more for larger breeds. 


To Kill Fire Ants 

“What is the best method of de- 
stroying the fire ant?” 

(Answered by Clay Lyle, Mississippi 
State Plant Board Entomologist.) 

We have found 5 per cent chlor- 
dane dust blown into the mounds the 
most effective remedy so far. At first 
we thought we were getting a high 


percentage of control or eradication 
by use of this material. However, dur- 
ing the past year we have found that 
these ants have underground tunnels 
extending many feet away from the 
parent mound. When the mound is 
treated, the colony is apparently ex- 
terminated in most cases, but a few 
weeks later, by careful searching, we 
usually find small colonies developing 
out along the tunnels, indicating that 
some of the outposts in the tunnels 
were not killed. 


Grazing fer Poultry 


“What are some of the best crops 
that I can plant this fall for poultry 
grazing?” 

Good grazing crops for poultry that 
may be planted this fall are Ladino 
clover, alfalfa, ryegrass, crimson clov- 
er, and any of the small grains. There 
are others, but these are the leaders. 


Soybean Straw Is Valuable 


“Will leaving soybean straw on 
ground benefit the soil?” 

If soybean straw is scattered even- 
ly by a combine on moderately sloped 
land, the mulch formed may triple 
the water intake capacity of the soil, 
say experts. 


Is Coal Good for Pigs? 


“Many folks in my part of the coun- 
try think coal is good for pigs. Is it?” 

Recently reported research says no. 
In tests at one of our state colleges, 
some pigs were given free access to 
soft and hard coal, and they ate from 
% to % pound a day. It was found that 
the soft coal, in particular, made the 
pigs consume more feed per pound of 
gain. At the end of the tests, it had 
cost $1.15 more to put on 100 pounds 
of gain for the pigs that had eaten 
the soft coal. For those eating hard 


(Continued on page 48) 


It’s Time To— Grade and package all farm products the way the 
trade wants them. 

—Make chicken houses warm, dry, and well ventilated but not drafty. 

—Get rid of fire hazards around the house and barn, 

—Begin planning next year’s farming operations. 

—Keep cattle on winter pasture to save dry feed. 

—Keep the cotton bales in out of the weather. 

—Watch temperature in sweet potato house. 

—Keep dairy bull away from the herd. 

—Clean up hedgerows and ditchbanks. 


—Have cows bred for fall freshening. 
—Clean and oil machinery for winter. 


—Dehorn cattle to be kept in feedlot. 


—Feed hens well for winter eggs. 
—Breed sows for spring litters. 
—‘“Serap up” cotton remnants. 
—Put up outside thermometer. 
—Pay fire insurance premium. 
—Pat all machinery in shed. 
—Plant trees on wasteland. 
—Plan a community party. 
—Weather-strip the house. 
—Visit your neighbors. 

—Cut more firewood. 

—Read a good book. 

—Repair buildings. 

—Be thankful. 


{At month’s end, put an X-mark alongside each item you have attended to.) 
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More People Wear 
Work Clothes Bearing a 
Lee Label than any other brand! | 








eset ge 


THERE'S A LEE FOR EVERY JOB 






THE H. D. LEE CO., INC. sor renciccs ‘Cates Soon Bond, tna 


Trenton, N. J. 








T MANUFACTURER OF UNION-MADE WORK 
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NEW FACTS FROM DU PONT HELP YOU 


SAVE MONEY 
ON ANTI-FREEZE 


Instead of using expensive anti-freeze, 
most motorists can get complete winter 
protection from $1.25-a-gallon “‘ZERONE” 


This may surprise you — but here’s what exhaustive winter 
road and laboratory tests made by Du Pont now prove 
about anti-freeze performance. 

Du Pont ‘‘Zerone’”*—at only $1.25 per gallon—will pro- 
vide efficient, proper protection against cold weather, rust 
and corrosion for four out of five cars on the road today. 
These are the cars with low-opening thermostats, operat- 
ing at normal altitudes, and requiring protection no lower 
than -30°F. 

If you’ve been overspending on anti-freeze in the past, 
you can save money with Du Pont ‘‘Zerone.” 












































® With “‘Zerone,” there is no evaporation problem—it 
needs only an occasional check-up. 


® You buy less—3 quarts of “‘Zerone” do the work of 
4 quarts of most other kinds of anti-freeze. 


® “Zerone” has a chemical rust-inhibitor that helps keep 
a clean cooling system clean and won't attack rubber. 
Because it stays in solution, it can't clog the cooling 
system. 


This winter, save good money on anti-freeze. Ask your 
service station attendant if you, too, can use inexpensive 
Du Pont “‘Zerone”’ in your cooling system. 


*REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF. 








Made by the 
makers of Du Pont 
“*ZEREX’’* anti-freeze 








More motorists use Du Pont ‘‘Zerone’’ anti-freeze 


than any other brand 


The dealer who displays this 
®E6. U.S. Pat. OFF 





Cooling 
_System 
Specialists 





emblem offers you a spe 
cial winter service. Make an 
early dete with him for anti- 
freeze and for « thorough 
cooling system check-up 
—before the anti-freeze BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 


rush jams his driveway. «++ THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
Listen to “Cavalcade of America,’ Tuesday Nights, NBC Coast to Cocét 

















These Were Our Answers 


(Continued from page 47) 


coal it cost 42 cents more to gain 100 
pounds than the check lot without 
coal. While pigs like to crunch coal, 
doing so makes them less thrifty. And 
it does not protect them from worms, 
as many seem to think. 


Most Popular Apples 


“What are the most commonly 
grown apples in the United States?” 


In order of commercial production 
in 1949, the following 11 varieties 
lead: Delicious, McIntosh, Winesap, 
Jonathan, Rome Beauty, Stayman, 
Baldwin, Yellow Newtown, York Im- 
perial, R. I. Greening, and Golden 
Delicious. Of these the following are 
grown to some extent in the South: 
Delicious, Jonathan, Winesap, Rome 
Beauty, York Imperial, Baldwin, 
Stayman, and Golden Delicious. 


Lawn on Poor, Sandy Soil 


“How can I produce a good lawn 
on poor, sandy soil?” 

(Answered by Albert W. Crain, Texas 
A. & M. College.) 

This fall, secure about a ton of 
well rotted barnyard manure and 
scatter on your lawn, then plow or 
otherwise work up by spading, and 
get this well worked into the soil. At 
the same time, apply about 3 pounds 
5-10-5 fertilizer per 100 square feet 
of lawn space. Then level lawn, 
smooth down, pack, and get it worked 
out to where there are no clods and 
it is perfectly smooth. Then put in 
Bermuda grass sprigs. (Use Bermuda 
only in sections where it grows well.) 


| Set a sprig at least every foot to 15 
| inches and cover with 1 to 3 inches 


of soil. 

Spriggings of the sod will not be 
killed this winter, but will establish 
themselves and grow to some extent. 
Next spring when Bermuda grass 
starts to grow rapidly, apply 2 or 3 
pounds ammonium sulphate or am- 
monium nitrate, or some other nitro- 


| gen fertilizer. 


A year from this fall you should 
use the equivalent of about 1 to 2 
pounds of 5-10-5 fertilizer per 100 
square feet of your lawn. This will 


' be an annual fall application, but it 


Happy, Busy, and Useful Old Folks 


(November Prize Letter ) 





F, early on a cool morning, you 

should be walking the streets of 
Troy, Ala., and should see a small, 
white-haired, bareheaded man hurry- 
ing along ahead of you, take off your 
hat and strike a lively trot. Catch 
him, if you can, for, without a doubt, 
that will be my Uncle Will. 

My Uncle Will is Dr. W. B. San- 


| ders, now in his 66th year of actual 





practice as a doctor. He walks to his 
office and walks to visit his city pa- 
tients. His country patients furnish 
his mode of transportation. 

At all hours ‘of the day people may 
be seen going to and from his office. 
Uncle Will never asks, “Do you have 
the money?” He just gives freely of 
his services, and hopes for pay. 


is certainly an economical way fg | 
maintain a good, useful lawn. 


Bullfregs for Market 


“Can I profitably grow bullfrogs 
for market?” 

(Answered by Philip F. Allan, Sof 
Conservation Service.) 

I think you will not find it profit. 
able to try to grow frogs. Most of the 
so-called commercial frog enterprises 
are only “come-on” businesses de 
signed to lure a few dollars out of 
people for the purchase of wild 
breeding stock. Frogs require living 
food in exceedingly large quantities 
and in very few cases has anyone 
ever been able to grow them for 
market purposes. 


Growing Onion Plants 


“Tell me when and how to plant 
onion seed to produce plants for se 
ting in February.” 

(Answered by K. H. Buckley, Missis. 
sippi Extension Service.) 

I doubt that it’s practical for a 
market gardener to produce his own 
onion plants. First, there would be 
a labor problem, and second, in order 
to produce plants for February plant 
ing, seed would have to be planted 
7 to 10 weeks earlier and would prob- 
ably have some severe weather to 
come through during that period. By 
buying in wholesale quantities, I be 
lieve it would be cheaper and more 
practical for you to purchase plants 
rather than to grow them. 


Getting Rid ef Scorpions 

“How can we get rid of scorpions 
in and around our house?” 

(Answered by C. E. Smith, Louisiana 
Experiment Station.) 

The U. S. Bureau of Entomology 
and Plant Quarantine made the fol 
lowing suggestions for use in army 
camps during World War II. Sco 
pions may be effectively reduced in 
numbers by a thorough cleaning up 
of hiding places such as loose 
stones, bark, and other debris lying 
on damp ground. Creosote sprays 
have some repellent effects and can 
be used where the odor of creosote is 
not objectionable. 


The druggists of Troy say that 
Uncle Will keeps them on their toes. 
As soon as a new drug is perfected, 
he starts writing prescriptions. 

Uncle Will likes to talk, for he has 
plenty to say. He is~not only 
posted in the medical field, but # 
well read on all current issues, He 
takes an active part in politics. 

Uncle Will graduated from Old 
Southern Medical School, forerunner 
to Emory Institute, on March 4, 1885. 
The 1948 edition of the Emory Unk 
versity Alumni Magazine devoted af 
article to Uncle Will’s outstanding 
service. He and Aunt Beuna have 
three children. 

Mrs. Verbie Sanders Windham, 
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Here’s the new lightweight, deep-pene- 
trating Ferguson Disc Plow. It’s tractor- 
mounted, Finger Tip controlled for easy 
handling. Exclusive floating furrow 
wheel. deal for building terraces, too. 
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’ Today...Ferguson’s Daring Ideas are being 


Copied by Many...but Equaled by None! 


Look around and close by, you'll probably see an 
all-gray tractor with a chevron-shaped nameplate 
on the hood—up front! 

Look closer . . . if it’s the new, more powerful 
Ferguson Tractor with valve-in-head power, you'll 
see the name “FERGUSON” on the chevron. If it’s 
an earlier model, you'll find the words “FERGUSON 
SYSTEM” on the chevron. 

The important fact is—both tractors are built 
around the complete, genuine Ferguson System! 

Today, you get that complete Ferguson System ONLY 
in the Ferguson Tractor—the all-gray tractor with the 
chevron bearing only the name “FERGUSON”. 

Yes, the Ferguson System was considered 
revolutionary over 10 years ago! Yet, over a 


quarter million tractors utilizing this revolutionary 
Ferguson System are visible, operating testimony to 
the marvelous efficiency of this daring idea...an idea 
that truly “takes sides with nature” . . . an idea that 
gives the farmer a better, more abundant way of life. 
Look around again (or read the tractor ads) and 
you'll see that almost every tractor manufacturer has 
adapted one or more of the basic features of the 
Ferguson System. Such an idea must be good to be 
so widely copied. But no one has been able to combine 
all the Ferguson System features the way they’ve 
been engineered into the Ferguson Tractor! 
Want proof? Just ask your friendly Ferguson 
Dealer for the detailed story and a 
“Showdown” Demonstration. 


» that i . Ce wit 
r toes. Here’s the only one-man, one-tractor 
ected, combination that lets you handle tons of 
manure easily, quickly without leaving 
ne hast the tractor seat! It’s the efficient, new AND FERGUSON SYSTEM IMPLEMENTS 
‘a Ferguson Manure Loader and Spreader. 
ait WRITE FOR NEW TRACTOR FOLDER 
s. He WRITE TODAY! mil * neery Ferguson, Inc., Dept. PF-110 
Use this coupon for : im 13639 E. Milwaukee, Detroit 11, Michigan 
Old R FREE literature and os eeciens } = rs re 
’ . for more jnformation ae 7 10 Send more information on how | can get a “SHOWDOWN” DEMONSTRATION of the 
unner \ on how nacre ° = OMA. ty Ferguson Tractor without obligation. ; 
“SHOWD iY Vey : aes 
ro \ " DEMONSTRATION - ¢ \*. (J Send new Ferguson Tractor Folder. (] Send new Ferguson Implement Folder. 
, . 
ed an ' 
_ " TRA | ADDRESS 20% poss SUAMiecny es eee 
a pi 


| SIZE OF FARM. .0.00 ccccccesesece COUNTY. sescecesceseeecs 


a ae FERGUSON TRACTOR 
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NORTH BOUND 
SEATTLE ano 
TO BRIDGE 


TO POWELL BLVD. 





TueseE highway signs do point to profits for you, 
because they’re made with the modern real wood 
panel material which will help you build stronger, 
longer-lasting farm structures. Yes—Exterior 
plywood is a favored outdoor building material. 
It has a waterproof bond; it withstands slashing 
winter storms or blazing summer sun. It works 
with ordinary carpentry tools . . . will save you 
time and labor in building barns, brooder houses, 
silos, grain bins. Builds and remodels homes, too! 
See your nearest retail lumber dealer. 


Get This Booklet 














MINNESOT 
FOR BIGGER YIELDS AND 


—_— 
(eH ou CLEAN, HEALTHY QUALITY 


The Seed You Plant is Important! 
Minnesota Certified Seed Potatoes are 
pure as to variety, and have the vigor Teg On 
necessary for the production of bigger yields 
onda better quality product. 


WRITE TODAY FOR YOUR COMPLETE LIST OF MIN- 
NESOTA CERTIFIED SEED PRODUCERS .. . It’s Free! 


STATE OF MINNESOTA 
Department of Agriculture 


ADVERTISED PRODUCTS sometimes cost a 
little more. But an advertised product carries 
the maker's trademark and 
is safer to advertised pr 
more economical. 











THE CENTER OF 
1329 Oke BLO) 
PRODUCTION 





Seed Potato Certification Dept. A 
UNIVERSITY FARM 
Soint Paul, Minnesoto 





Helps You Overcome 


FALSE TEETH 


Looseness and Worry 


No longer be annoyed or feel ill-at-ease be- 
cause of loose, wobbly false teeth. FASTEETH, on 
improved alkaline (non-acid) powder, sprinkléd on 
your plates holds them firmer so they feel more 
comfortable. Soothing and cooling to gums made 
sore by excessive acid mouth. Avoid embarrass- 
ment caused by loose plotes. Get FASTEETH to- 
day at any drug store. e 


‘antee, so it 
ts, and often 


















How To Flash Chimneys 


By R. H. Driftmier, Farm Buildings Editor 


Last month Professor Driftmier told us “How To Flash Roofs.” wit 
This month he completes the job by telling us how to tie flash. _ 
ing around chimneys into roofing for a leakproof watershed. 





Fig. 1. Chimney, through roof 


Fig. 2. A ridge chimney 
slope, flashed with metal, | 


flashed with metal. ; 
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RIGHT FRONT CORNER BASE SIDE ASE FLASHING 























( REVERSE For LEFT FRONT ) (2 REQUIRED ) 
DTK OF s OF CHIMNEY 
Sunnie __o} 3 _ wn x 
——————— ——— 
EE ; 
-. SIDE 
FRONT REAR COUNTER FLAS 
REAR BASE FLASHING COUNTER FLASHING COUNTER FLASHING 


( 2 REQUIRED) 





Fig. 3. Shapes for flashing chimney. 


at least 3 inches. Now fill all jon 
through a roof, it is impossible where counter flashing enters 6 

to lay shingles tightly enough against joints either with caulking gun @ 
the chimney to prevent leakage. Fig- caulking tool to force caulking of 
ures 1 and 2 show properly flashed pound into joint. ; 
and counter - flashed chimneys for Fig. 4 shows method of 
both slope and ridge locations. and applying asphalt roofing p 
In flashing a chimney on a slope, ucts as a chimney flashing matem 
we first cut and apply the front apron Fig. 5 shows the completed job. 7 
or base flashing. The shingles have with all-metal flashing, roof shingh 
been laid up to lower intersection of are applied over felt up to bottom 
chimney and roof, so flashing is front force of chimney. A cricket 
placed over shingles and tight against saddle should be constructed at b 
chimney. Next, place front corner face of chimney and roof deck. Base 
base flashing alongside of chimney flashing is laid out and cut as shows 
over roofing felt and against chimney. in Fig. 4. Then front base flashing F 
Then, apply side base flashings over is applied over shingles in a bed of 
felt and against chimney. Now in- asphalt mastic cement and upper 
stall rear corner flashings along side _ part is secured to chimney in a sim 1 
of chimney at rear corners. Next ap-. lar manner. Side base flashings are 
ply rear base flashing over felt and laid over roofing felt in mastic and : 
against chimney. Cut mortar joints secured to brick with mastic and b 
at rear, front, and sides to receive nails. Repeat procedure for rear 


HERE a chimney passes 


counter flashing. Install counter ing. Counter flashing should be of 2 

flashings in following order: front, 16-ounce copper or 24-gauge galvait 

sides, and rear. Counter flashing ized steel cut and applied as de : 

should lap down over base flashing scribed for all-metal flashing. 
1 














SHINGLES 





Fig. 4. Left, asphalt roofing 
products for chimney 

Fig. 5. Above, chimney prom 
erly flashed, using asphalt 
roofing products. ; 
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Farmall C, showr here 
with a direct-connected 
MeCormick plow, is a 2-plow 
tractor under average 
conditions. In corn and 
cotton it’s a 2-row tractor: 
plants 25 to 35 acres a day, 
qitivates 30 to 40 acres. 


Farmall Touch-Control is 
FULL Hydraulic Control ; 


Two small control levers 
... two hydraulic cylinders 
+». hydraulic power on 
both sides of each cylinder, 
so that implements are Jow- 
ered, not gravity - dropped 
-+. hydraulic power even 
when the clutch is disen- 
gaged... that’s the Farmall 
Touch-Control system. 


*McCormick and Farmall are 

separately registered trade- 

marks of International Harvester 
mpany. 


Orarwact 


ls EASIER with a 


We Cormick FarmallC... 


“Yes, my Farmall C is sure easy on the driver,” 
says Robert Wurmnest (address on request). 
“With just a fingertip touch you raise and 
lower implements and adjust working depth. 
Hydraulic Farmall Touch-Control does all the 
work. It really saves muscles, 

“When you plant and cultivate, your im- 
plements are up front where you can watch 
them work. No tiresome twisting and turn- 
ing when you use a Farmall C,” 


..e Ad nalched 


You change wheel tread without taking the 
wheels off. You change implements in mere 
minutes. And you get all-day comfort in 
Farmall C’s spring seat with its hydraulic 
shock absorber. 

Farmall C is a true all-purpose tractor— 
ideal for all row-crop work, and with plenty 
of weight on the drive wheels even without 
mounted implements. That means good trac- 
tion for full power on drawbar jobs. 


(We Cormick Egujoment” 


You can choose from 16 direct-mounted im- 
plements for Farmall C. Compare their cost 
.. see how much money you save on imple- 
ments when you choose this tractor. Compare 
their performance ... see how they do the 
kind of work your neighbors will admire. 
And see how Farmall Touch-Control lets you 
do every power job easier and better—because 
Touch-Control is two-way hydraulic control. 


Send for FREE Booklets 


Go window-shopping at 
home with booklets on 
Farmall C and matched Mc- 
Cormick equipment .. . or 
with booklets on any other 
Farmall that interests you. 
Simply send the coupon. 


INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER 


International Harvester Builds McCormick Farm Equipment and Farmall Tractors ... 
Motor Trucks . . . Crawler Tractors and Power Units . . . Refrigerators and Freezers 


It not only lifts all mounted implements, but 
lowers them, too—as gently or as fast as your 
fingertip touch commands. It also adjusts the 
plow hitch to regulate working depth, and 
exerts positive downward pressure to keep 
planters and cultivators at the depth you 
choose. It gives you selective control, too— 
of left and right gangs, or of front and rear 
gangs to keep headlands even, 




















ow To Cut Up a Hog 


By GRADY SELLARDS, University of Kentucky 
Kodachromes by JOHN McKINNEY 


The wild goose honks 
high. . . . Hog killing is 
just around the corner. All 
Mr. Sellards has a better one. Try it this causes me to ponder the 
savory goodness of a pot of 
and let your taste tell the difference. steaming backbone, appropri- 
1. After the carcass has chilled, block out main cuts, ately fortified by placing 
. e Mas ¢c ) ock out ma cu < i 
Start with shoulder between fourth and fifth ribs. sweet poe on the side, 
I can see him now, the axe- 
man, as he chops his way 
down both sides of the back 
bone, then takes out the whole 
sparerib. What a feast lies 
ahead—backbone, and spare- 
ribs that have meat to please 
the most particular palate. 


But in the midst of the 
feast, I can’t help pausing 
with a start at the enormous 
waste in pioneer methods of 
butchering a hog. The bacon 
strip had much of its lean re- 
moved on the sparerib. And” 
loin became part of the side 
meat—a cut good only for sea-~ 
soning vegetables. Consider 
it; There was no loin roast 
or chops, or roasts of shoul 
der butt. Then there was the 
wasty long point on the coun 

‘ try ham, quite generally over- 
2. Separate neck bones (spareribs 3. Remove shoulder butt (top) and shape 4. Remove spareribs and trim cured in straight salt; and no” 
and backbone) from shoulder. lower two-thirds of shoulder like ham, the bacon strip lightly. quality breakfast bacon” 
Those methods added to” 


oversized, overfat hogs. This” 
makes us thankful today that our farmers and homemakers are turning from the” 
methods of Daniel Boone. 


Hog killing is changing, too. Grandpa’s Fr: is in'the air. .., 


method was a good one in its day. But 


Now, it’s a well finished 200- to 225-pound porker, processed to give us the ¢ 
cuts we like so well, and many more we didn’t use to have. Such a porker gives @) 
quality carcass, with less lard than a big hog. 4 


In our era, the first step is thorough chilling. Warm carcasses cannot be converted 
into neat cuts. Center splitting on the day of slaughter hastens chilling. This meat 
that the cutting up of the carcass should be done a day or more following slaughter 
that is, if available refrigeration or weather permits. You can use a sharp axe inste 
of a saw, with good results—if you can chop. 


Fresh shoulder butt, loin, and sausage meat may well be stored in the freeaiay 
locker. Properly wrapped, these cuts keep well for six months, sometimes longemy 
Cured bacon stored in slab also keeps well in freezer locker storage. Cured ham 
should be wrapped in two layers of heavy paper and stored in a warm place to 


| §&. Trim fat back from loin, 6. Trim thin layer of fat from 
face of ham. Also, remove 
any irregular pieces of lean. 


> 
7. Correctly trimmed. Ready 
for cure, freezer, or the pot. 
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| saved $4 to $7 by 

choosing this famous 
Wizard 

automatic! 


YOU'LL SAVE HOURS OF COOKING every week with this clean, fast Wizard Electric FASTER, EASIER IRONING is yours with LIKE AN EXTRA HIRED HAND is this Truetone Radio 
Range. A beautiful, full-size range with 7-speed cooking units and famous Robertshaw this lightweight Wizard Automatic. Alarm Clock. Built-in Telechron Clock wakes you to 
oven heat control. One giant and 2 regular burners, plus 7-quart deep-well cooker. Automatic heat control dial adjusts for music—can be pre-set to turn lights or appliances on 
Huge oven has separate bake and broil units. Three big storage drawers. Priced $40 any fabric. Guaranteed 5 years ! Save $4 and off. Priced to save you $5 to $12. 


Jess than many other famous brands with similar features. Be sure — -$79995 to $7 at this rade et $795 Take advantage now of this low- - $3195 
tosee this beautiful range. Easy terms. November price only . . . 216100 November price of only. . j1115 cost November special of only . “D201s 


2YEAR GUARANTEE makes this Davis Super Safety SAVE $5 TO $10 with a famous Wizard “A FREE PHONOGRAPH?... That’s the way I figure it,” said one customer. ‘‘Our 
yur best tire buy. No other tire gives you ‘‘Seal- DeLuxe Battery... guaranteed for 24* new Truetone Radio-Phonograph Combination cost no more than I expected to pay 
Flex” Rayon Cord, Cold Rubber, and written 2- months, Gives surging power in any weather for a radio alone!” You get both AM and static-free FM radio PLUS ultra-modern 
year guarantee at such a low, low $] 6° in car, truck, tractor. Ford, $134 3-speed automatic record changer that plays up to 4 hours of con- ™ $1399 
D1034 


Chevrolet and Ply mouth size . 


ssenger car service only 


See these ; ,. h = : "2107 ad Wo, Mo 
November , ii 
Specials STERN \ i‘ NOW IS THE TIME TO 


USE WESTERN AUTO’S 


SIORES & ASSOCIATE STORES Sr on sr no 


. PAY LATER! 


= 6.0016 size only . . cusred. to tinuous music. Easy terms. November price only . 


OF THE ROC 


is) 


pee Western Auto Associate Deaters own their own stores 
own prices. Terms quoted are recommended terms, subject 
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Over a Eillion Sold 


© 1950 BY RAY-O-VAC COMPANY. MADISON, wis. 
RAY-O-VAC CANADA, LTD.. WINNIPEG. MAN. 


NOW. UGHT 
WHEN YOU NEED (1 


because... 


Above, new Ray-O-Vac “‘Billioneer’’ 2-cell 
flashlight . .. now at your favorite dealer. 


They're sealed in steel 


to stay fresh and usable! 














By Dr. J. R. Pickard 
Director, National Livestock Loss Prevention Board 


OUR wife wouldn’t ship her 
finest china without extra good 
care and careful packing. 

Your livestock is just as fragile, 
actually, and more valuable. Yet, 
last year, careless handling cost the 
livestock industry about $50 million 
in-bruised meat. That’s an example 
of preventable waste. 


Meat packers, railroads, insurance 
companies, and consumers absorb 
part of this loss, but it’s the farmer 
who really pays this bruise bill. It’s 
a hidden loss to farmers, for sales 
receipts list no deductions for bruises. 

Biggest loss comes to farmers in 
lower bids, to protect meat packers 
against these expected bruised ani- 
mals. Livestock are generally cov- 
ered by insurance during transit, but 
it’s the losses against “deads” that 
determine the insurance premium 
paid by farmers. Higher deaths in 
shipping losses mean higher rates for 
the shipper. 


Too many farmers have the mis- 
taken idea that most bruising occurs 
after animals leave home. 


Tests carried on by one of the 
large meat packers last year showed 
that 46 per cent of their hog bruises 
and 66 per cent of their cattle bruises 
were old bruises that probably took 
place on the farm. 

Loss in trim and devalued cuts 
from damaged animals came to 39 
cents a head on hogs 
and $5.98 on cattle. 
(About half the bruises 


How To Load Hogs 


loading may cause suffocation, A 
hog’s compact chest cavity leaves }it. 
tle room for lung and heart expan. 
sion, making him a poor traveler, 
easily overcome by heat. Feeding 
cattle liberal quantities of alfalfa hay 
and grain before loading often pro. 
duces scours and excessive urination, 
8. A good investment for a live 
stock producer is a layout with hold. 
ing and sorting pens or coml 
equipped with stanchion, and good 
loading chute. The loading chute 
may be permanent or temporary, but 
should have cleated or stairstep floor- 
ing to prevent slipping. Good load- 
ing chutes cause less excitement in 
loading and safer riding. 


4. Obstinate animals, slow to walk 
up the loading chute, may fan your 
temper. But don’t put the first avail 
able club into action—it may cause 
severe bruises. Use a canvas slapper 
to persuade animals to move. Elec- 
tric prods are widely used, but often 
excited animals move too fast, with 
resulting severe hip bruises in cattle. 


5. Good equipment for restraining 
animals makes it easy to spray grubs 
and flies, dehorn, vaccinate, and tes 
for Bang’s. 


6. Use only careful drivers with 
good equipment. Truck bodies and 
railroad cars should be free from 
nails, bolts, and sharp projections 
that might result in bruising. Beds 
should be covered with 
sand to prevent any 
chance of slipping. 


Here’s the battery that won’t swell or 
stick in your flashlight . . . that will stay 
fresh and usable longer . . . that doesn’t 
have to be “‘dated.”’ Only genuine Ray-O- 
Vacs are sealed in steel... top, bottom, 
and all around. You get... —» 


1. A steel top. 


on hogs were on the 
expensive hams while a 
third of the cattle 
bruises are on the back 
where the expensive 
loin steaks come from.) 

Fortunately, there 
are a number of things 


“You asked me how to 
load hogs! That’s sim- 
ple! You just must have 
more time than the hog. 
It helps if you know 
more than the hog, but 
that isn’t necessary, if 
you have more time than 


the hog.” —C. H. McNie. 


7. Truck and rail 
road cars should not be 
overloaded. If they are 
overloaded, animals, 
once down, can’t fight 
their way back up, and 
are trampled. 

8. On the other 


Powerful battery. 





Multi-ply insulation. 


2. 

3. 

4. Steel eae 
5. Steel ism 


Each battery carries this guarantee: “If your flash- 
light is damaged by corrosion, leakage or swelling of 
this battery, send it to us with the batteries and we 
will give you FREE a new, comparable flashlight with 
batteries.” 


Buy Opa (0S ... Mey soy tresh 





farmers can do in the 
way of feeding, loading, and ship- 
ping to prevent bruise losses: 


1. Balance rations with proper 
minerals, particularly calcium and 
phosphorus. Mineral deficiencies will 
cause slower growth and weakness 
of bone structure. Animals that have 
weak bone construction are easily 
crippled in transit. 


2. Heavy feeding to throw a little 
weight on animals before they are 
shipped is risky. Hogs, especially, 
travel best with moderate feeding. 
Extreme feeding 12 hours prior to 


hand, don’t underload. 
Too few animals in a load get no sup- 
port from each other. They will be 
thrown into the sides of the truck ot 
car. A partial load should always be 
partitioned. It is always best to use 
partitions, too, when you are ship 
ping different classes of animals in 
the same car or truck. 
If the opportunity presents itself, 
a visit to the packing plant to ob- 
serve bruised meat would convince 
every farmer of the tremendous 
waste and the importance of being 
more careful in shipment of his f# 
animals. 
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Cleaning’s a cinch with 
Briggs Beautyware! All 
surfaces, (even under 
formed steel lavatories) 
are stainproof porcelain 
enamel. Fittings are tarn- 
More room for toiletries [i Meg ishproofchromium-plate. 
thanks to the wonderful : 
wide ledge around Briggs 
new vitreous china lava- 
tories. Bowl is bigger — 
rimisactually anti-splash! 





Nomore“rushand roar!” 
Briggs new flushing action 
is the smoothest, quietest, 


most efficient ever. Uses 
less water . . . lasts longer. 














Biggest bonus of all. . . Briggs Beautyware is lightweight ! Take this bathtub, for 
instance. It weighs only 110 pounds . . . a far cry from the typical old-style tub 
Weighing up to 400 pounds and more. Yet Briggs fixtures are stronger and more 
durable than any others you can buy. And when you buy them, you don’t have to 
“buy” a new house or spend a lot of money reinforcing your old one. For Briggs 


10 choose—and shows the right color 
scheme for the rest of the bath. Briggs 
Manufacturing Co., Detroit, Mich. 


i SII A EOE DMS IRIAN HY A AS Dy BRIS GS SES Ra i IOS Mal on mek ae 


See Briggs famous “*X- -ray Color Se- as oi 
lector” at your plumbing dealer's. lt Gi. } 
helps you decide on which fixture color (a ec ee 


ue N.. 


Lil ” 


. re 


6st 


No more leaks around 
edge of tub—or water- 
marks on ceiling below. 
Briggs integral lip flange 
“locks” tub tight to wall. 





Only Briggs gives you the 
patented Safety-Bottom 
bathtub, The most sure- 
footed way to keep your 
family from slip-ups dur- 
ing bathing or showering. 


For the first time... a 
complete set of expensive- 
looking decorator colors 
for only 10% more than 
in white. Briggs is the only 
leading makerthat doesn’t 
charge 25% to 40% extra. 


Beautyware is safe to install on joists no bigger than 2 x 6. Means you can put in 
that long-wanted first or second bath any place in the house—even in the attic. 
Add to that the greater beauty and lower price that go along with Briggs all- 
modern construction and you'll wonder what you’re waiting for. Don’t wait an- 
other minute! See Briggs Beautyware at any progressive plumbing dealer’s today! 


SPARKLING WHITE 





COPYRIGHT 1950, BRIGGS MANUFACTURING CO. 
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- . Dear Editors: 


AST summer while on a visit in 
South Carolina, I had the pleas- 
ure of looking over the breeding plots 
of a private seed company. I saw 
some of the triple hybrid cottons (see 
page 12 October issue, also page 51, 
May 1950 issue) that were well fruit- 
ed, some promising lines of bright 
leaf tobacco, and a new hybrid corn 
slated for introduction next spring. 
This work illustrates the possibilities 
that lie ahead for Southern agricul- 
ture. As more new hybrids are bred 
for specific areas, we will see yields 
move on up. 





Speaking of new varieties, many 
Southern farmers will have a chance 
to observe one or more of the new 
oat varieties growing on farms this 
winter. Arlington and Atlantic were 
distributed for planting this fall in 
Georgia, North Carolina and Vir- 
ginia. Mustang is a new variety for 
Texas. It is 25 per cent more winter- 
hardy than varieties now grown in 
Texas, is resistant to many oat dis- 
eases, and makes good grazing very 
early in spring. In several years of 
testing it has averaged 62 bushels an 
acre. Arlington and Aiiantic are pri- 
marily for the northern part of the 
Southern winter oat belt. They have 
given better yields than Lee, or the 
newer varieties such as Letoria and 
Stanton. New varieties resulted from 
state and federal cooperation. 


This is not a tall story. Steers at 
Southern Great Plains Field Station, 
Woodward, Okla., last winter got 
their cottonseed cake from self-feed- 
ers and they ate all they wanted. But 
—the cake was loaded with salt at the 
rate of one part of salt to four parts 
of cake. This formula was worked out 
te hold consumption of cake to 2 
pounds a day. The plan worked fine 
and saved a lot of labor. Another lot 
of steers was hand-fed 2 pounds cake 
a day with free access to salt. There 
was practically no difference in gains. 
Blood tests made by the Oklahoma 
station showed no essential differ- 
ence in calcium, phosphorus, chlo- 
tides, or hemoglobin in the two lots. 
Animals have to be trained to eat 
heavily salted cake by gradually in- 
creasing the amount of salt. 


Asmall seed and grain drier has 
been developed especially for South- 
7 em farmers by University of Georgia 
and ARA (Agricultural Research Ad- 





| AFederal Farmhand Writes 


ministration) agricultural engineers. 
It is simple in construction and could 
be built by local sheet metal or ma- 
chine shops, or on a farm with a good 
shop. It employs two sections of cul- 
vert pipe, an oil burner, and a propel- 
ler fan. Total cost of parts at retail 
is about $475. For 70 cents’ worth 
of fuel oil, it will dry a ton of blue 
lupine seed from 18 per cent mois- 
ture down to 12 per cent. Commer- 
cial rates often run as much as $10 
a ton for this seed. More details and 
plans for building one of these driers 
can be obtained from Professor J. W. 
Simons, Department of Agricultural 
Engineering, University of Georgia, 
Athens, Ga. 


Stingless bees have been the sub- 
ject of many stories that end in dis- 
appointment. Now, however, J. I. 
Hambleton, head USDA beeman at 
Beltsville, tells me that he really has 
some stingless bees, imported from 
Brazil. They were a gift from Dr. 
Nogueira-Neto, a Brazilian bee 
breeder. These bees can’t compete 
with ours in the honey business, but 
they are reported to be quite good as 
pollinators. Since they like a warm 
climate, Mr. Hambleton plans to try 
them out in Louisiana and Florida, in 
cooperation with state stations. He 
thinks maybe they will behave like 
wild bees and live in trees. Under 
our federal quarantine laws, bees 
cannot be imported except for ex- 
perimental use. 


Increased yields of tung nuts are 
on the way—as soon as the new variety 
named Lampton becomes established 
in commercial orchards. It was bred 
at the USDA field station at Cairo, 
Ga., and will be adapted throughout 
the tung nut belt from Florida to the 
Gulf Coast of Texas. Dr. Harley 
Crane, who heads nut tree research 
for ARA, says this variety will out- 
yield present ones by 50 per cent. 
It has' as high oil content as any 
tested so far, and its seedlings come 
almost 100 per cent true to type. All 
available seed has been planted and 
a large batch of young nursery trees 
will be distributed among coopera- 








tors this winter. All trees available | 
for distribution this winter have al- | 


ready been spoken for. 


Cordially, 


Agricultural Research Administration. 
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‘Running 
‘cat if me ‘2 





If your AC Fuel Pump (on your car, 
truck, or tractor) has had over two 
years of normal service, it is prob- 
ably running on “borrowed time.” 


Remember, your pump must pulsate 
1500 times for every mile you drive 
—and, like every mechanism, it is 

subject to wear and eventual failure. 


Don’t wait for your pump to fail 
on the road. That’s annoying and 
unnecessarily expensive. 


Now, as we’re coming into cooler 

weather, is a good time to go to any AC dealer who displays the 
above poster—and have him replace your pump with a 

new AC if your present one is running on “borrowed time.” 


Periodic inspection and replacement ensures you of the kind 
of reliability that makes AC Fuel Pumps the overwhelming 
choice of engineers and vehicle owners alike. 






Get A New 





ac AC 
SPARK PLUGS Olt FILTERS 





preferred on millions of vebicles 






AC SPARK PLUG DIVISION @ GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
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DOUBLE USE OF QUONSETS || Versatile, ait-stect buildings 
safeguard crops—serve as 
ADDS TO FARM INCOME farm shelters the your around 
































































Stran-Steel 
ond Quonset 
Reg.U.S. Pat. Off. 


Quonsets for crop storage! 
Use Quonsets to add to farm 
income. Hold your crops for 
highest prices! All-steel Quon- 
sets provide maximum protection 
for stored crops. 


Quonsets for equipment 
storage! You have no wor- 
ries about equipment when it is 
sheltered from wind and weather 
in a Quonset! 


~ ere 
as-- 





Quvenset 32 Qwenset 24 





Qvonset 40 


GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION 


Stran-Steel Division © Ecorse, Detroit 29, Mich. © UNIT OF NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION 








( How TO DOA DAY'S 
WORK IN A HURRY! 











ON YOUR TRACTOR 








GILLETTES GET THINGS DONE IN A HURRY... better 
traction, more freedom from blowouts, depend- 
able performance —all add up to a faster day's 
work. More miles for your money too! 


HERE’S WHAT GILLETTES CAN DO FOR YOU: 


ON YOUR TRACTOR the new GILLETTE SUPER POWER 
BAR delivers deeper traction in all soils. 

ON YOUR TRUCK the GILLETTE SUPER RIBBED 
shoulders heavier loads for more safe miles — over any 
road surface. 

ON YOUR CAR the GILLETTE PRESIDENT gives you all 


the comfort of low pressure—PLUS up to 30% more miles 
with its “cold rubber” tread. 
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ON YOUR CAR 
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WEAR BETTER 
because they’re 
BUILT BETTER 








GILLETTE TIRES 
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DIVISION OF UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 







































The Next Thirty Days 


In the Garden 





Two types of endive. Left is the curled-leaf type. Right, plain- 
leafed or escarole. Do you have some in your garden now? If 


not, plant some next year. You will like it. 


USDA Photo. 


By L. A. Niven, Horticultural Editor 


HILE the main season is over, 

several vegetables may still be 
planted in the Middle and Lower 
South. Among these are lettuce, 
onion seed and sets, radishes, spinach, 
kale, cabbage, beets, and rape. 


Are nematodes or root knot in 
your garden? Pull up some of the old 
tomato, okra, pepper, eggplant, and 
other plants. If there are large swell- 
ings or knots on the roots, nematodes 
are there. Treat your garden with a 
soil fumigant before planting next 
season. Many gardens are so badly 
infested with these pests that it’s 
quite impossible to produce worth- 
while crops. Start to work on such 
pests now. 


Keep on cultivating late-planted 
vegetables. Give them an application 
of nitrogen fertilizer. Plant lice often 
do much damage to turnips, mustard, 
and other greens this time of year. 
To control them, spray with nicotine 
sulphate. They are an the under side 
of the leaves, and it is necessary to 
get the spray directly on them to 
be successful. 


As soon as frost has killed down 
asparagus plants, cut off tops and 
burn them. Rake up and burn any 


fallen twigs, leaves, and berries. This - 


will reduce disease spores. Give a 
heavy mulch of manure, covering 
both top and middle of the rows. 


Clean up all refuse from the gar- 
den. Apply manure, and then plow 
where ground is not growing any- 
thing, is not too sloping, or is not a 
deep sand. Do not harrow, but leave 
rough until a few weeks before plant- 
ing time next season. This operation 
not only puts the ground in good con- 
dition for next year, but destroys 
many harmful insects that have gone 
into the ground to spend the winter. 


Don’t burn leaves. Leafmold 
makes good garden fertilizer and 
mulch for flowers and shrubbery. 
Build a pen of wire or wood slats, or 
dig a pit for them. The compost pile 
may be a dumping ground for trash 
around the premises. Usable mate- 
rials are leaves, cotton gin refuse, 
ae 


manure, ashes, yard sweepings, corn- 
stalks, grass sod, or any other refuse, 
Start your compost pile now for use 
next year. 


To protect these vegetables 
from the lowest winter temperatures, 
a convenient receptacle is a 24-inch 
drain tile sunk into earth and closed 
with an insulated cover, which may 
be opened at will. Cover may be 
made of wood, larger than the tile. 
It should be protected with hardware 
cloth to keep out rodents, and insulat- 
ed with many thicknesses of paper or 
padding. 


Leave parsnips, salsify, or kale 
in your garden and harvest as want- 
ed. They will rarely ever be injured 
by any cold weather we have in the 
South. Freezing actually improves 
their quality. 


Is your garden soil too sour or 
acid to produce the best vegetables? 
If you don’t know, see your county 
agent, and ask him to arrange to have 
the soil tested. Then, if it is quite 
sour, apply ground limestone at the 
rate of 1,000 to 2,000 pounds per 
acre, or whatever amount is needed. 


For head lettuce in January, sow 
seed now in coldframes. After plants 
are up and growing well, thin to one 
plant 12 inches each way if heads 
are wanted instead of leaf lettuce. 





2” DRAINAGE MATERIAL> 
A good type root cellar 
made from drain tile. 
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BIG, broad-shouldered hood may make a truck 

look rugged, but it is what’s underneath that 
counts. Strip down any GMC and you'll find it’s all 
truck—from its stout high-tensile steel grille right 
through to stalwart rear end. 


In a GMC you get a brawny workhorse engine 
built for truck work—a deep, rigid truck-built frame 
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off the roof 


Synchro-Mesh easy-shifting transmission—and many 
other special truck features—as standard equipment 
without extra cost on most models. 


That’s why farmers call it ‘‘a real truck’’ — that’s 
why they tell us they get more miles per dollar from 


a GMC — years of dependable performance with 
less service and repair. 


os EE 


—extra-long, load-cushioning springs. You will have GMC Truck & Coach Division of General Motors 


and look at the beams 


TRUCK-BUILT FRAME 


Every GMC is back-boned with a 
deep, stiff, rigid frame that resists 
weaving and twisting. Strength 
comes from truck-engineered con- 
struction—there are no fishplates 
or useless dead weight. 
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EASY-TURN STEERING 


Every GMC has recirculating 
ball-bearing steering with 
rolling contact between all 
working surfaces—for easier 
control, longer wear, lower 
maintenance and less driver 
fatigue. 





GASOLINE & DIESEL TRUCKS 


FROM 4 TO 
20 TONS 


Your key ff 
to greater © 
hauling profits 


GENERAL 


ite % TO 200 H.P. ENGINES MOTORS 


‘he Every GMC chassis series has 
er @ husky valve-in-head engine 
od designed for its load — with 
ke full pressure lubrication, 
Tocco-hardened crankshaft 
ond other “‘plusses’ that in- 
nts sure longer life. 


ne 








RUGGED STEEL GRILLE 
Frame-mounted utility grille 
gives better protection to 
radiator all the way up. 


f 
# 
f 
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HERE’S EXTRA VALUE 


GMC -ton Model FC 102 pickup with full 89-inch body 
on 125-inch wheelbase for bigger loads. Lowest-priced 
pickup of its size with 96 h.p. valve-in-head truck engine, 
Synchro-Mesh transmission, rifle-drilled connecting rods 
and many other super-quality features. 


th Pei 


"} EARTH File 
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COUNTRY VOICES 


OFTEN LEAVE 


Why butter a burn? 
Use a real burn remedy! 


Butter or lard can’t fight infec- 
tion. Apply medically famous 
Unguentine! It is antiseptic and 
germicidal as well as sgothing. 
A complete remedy for minor 
burns, it works three 

ways: 


A} Relieves pain 


2] Fights infection 


&) Promotes natural, 
scarless healing 


Use Unguentine for 
scrapes, scratches, other 
skin injuries. In tubes or 
jars at all drug stores, 


THE THING TO USE IS Pesca 


UNGUENTINE 


ALUE 


250 tablets 


for 79° 
100 for 39° 


America’s Biggest Bargain 
Now at your Drugstore 


NORWICH QUALITY 
NORWICH VALUE 


tale fou thy wma 
NORWICH ASPIRIN 











As Heard by RUSSELL LORD 


If you don’t read Country Voices regularly, then do turn back 


and read last month’s five remarkable letters. . . 


. Then read 


this month’s poignant letter by a Texas woman leaving the old 


home farm ... the lively and 


sensible debate about schools 


and teachers , , . and the charming Thanksgiving poem below. 


THANKSGIVING 


The years have gone and I have grown. 
The fields I tilled are now my own. 


These hills that once were gashed and torn 
| No longer now are frayed and worn— 


God has been good to me. 


I have known toils and tears and sweat 

And hopes and fears and some regret, 

Success and failure, groan and smile. 

But on the whole, it’s been worth while— 
God has been good to me. 


The children too have brought us joys— 
Respectable, dependable girls and boys. 
They look ahead to things to come 
As I look back. My race is run— 

God has been good to me! 


Howard Hembree, White County, Tenn. 


Mr. Hembree entitled his song, 
6o/ “Retrospection.” It won fourth 

prize among upwards of 700 
contenders in our 1949-50 Winter 
Poetry Contest. All five major prize- 
winning poems and a good many of 
the runner-up en- 
tries have now been 
printed; and we 
ought to begin 
thinking up themes 
for poems in the 
Winter Contest to 
come. Howard Hem- 
bree’s strong, plain 
verse seems to us 80 
appropriate to this 
autumn season of 
gathered harvests that we have held 
it for publication until now, and have 
retitled it. ... Mr. James M. Bonner 
of Florida, who taught himself to 
read and write and think for himself, 
without any schooling whatsoever, 
has kicked up a stir. His strongly 
argued views that our school system 
with its “sacred sheepskins” fetters 
and enslaves the minds of the young 
have aroused a vigorous and various 
response. A teacher answers: 


Mr. Lord 


. This “invisible something” that 
Mr. Bonner says governs public educa- 
tion in America and produces “slave 
minds” is indeed invisible in my class- 
room, because it isn’t there. True, I am 
not wholly the boss there; I like to think 
that truth is the boss. But the school 
board? Never. Or the views of society 
at large? Never. In the classroom we 
are strictly on our own; and the level of 
the a" conditioned solely by the 
quality of the people who are there. 
Welll solve the present crisis in edu- 
cation and preserve our individualism 
just as Mr. Bonner has preserved his. 
It’s a pity we can’t get more of his kind 
into the classrooms—and keep them 
there. Joel. Deese, 
Cleveland County, N. C. 


Mr. Bonner has a knack of express- 
ing himself, but I disagree with much 
that he-says. This is not Andrew 
Jackson’s day; neither is it Abraham 
Lincoln’s. If it were, we would be 
riding in wagons and living in log 
cabins. Should we advance with one 
foot and go backward with the oth- 
er foot? 


Of course there are “born” teach- 
ers, and not all of them hold de- 
grees; but degrees don’t hurt them, 
and the training involved helps a 
“born” teacher to do better teaching. 
And of course our schools have to be 
somewhat standardized; the school 
that is not cannot issue diplomas or 
certificates that will enable your boy 
or girl to go to college upon gradua- 

tion from high school. Would you like 

that? We must move with the times, 

and we want our children to go to 
schools that have high standards. 

s. S. L. Coleman, 

Greenville County, S. C. 


I wonder about these people who 
never attended school a day in their 
lives and yet are able to write poetry 
and interesting letters. They call them- 
selves self-taught, but that seems non- 
sense. Someone, their parents or a 
friend, must have taught them their 
ABC’s, spelling, etc. Teaching goes on 
outside the kedeien also from birth 
to death. One can be what he wants, 
of course, if he wants to hard enough; 
but how many are there, including Mr. 
Bonner, who would want to live in a 
country without schools? There are a 
few such countries on the globe, but 
who would argue that they are up to 
America in enlightenment and progress? 

Mrs. Frank J. Mucha, 
Brazos County, Tex. 


Parents are teachers, too, perhaps the 
most important ones. There are good 
and bad parents just as there are good 
and bad teachers. When a child starts 
to school, he should be established in cer- 
tain principles, behavior, and thought. 
A friend remarked of her school-age 
children, “The teacher must teach them 
manners. I haven’t time.” What was 
she doing those six years before school? 

Mrs. R. L. Clifton, 
Hidalgo County, Tex. 


I, for one, believe that if Abraham 
Lincoln were alive today he would be 
a college graduate. He took advantage 
of every opportunity of his day and a4 
probably would do the same in this 
generation. Mrs. F. H 

Henry County, Tenn. 


I believe Harry Truman proves that 
any American boy can still become 
President. Mrs. Marietta Dodson, 

Dallas County, Tex. 


Education, a cradle-to-grave process, 
determines the totality of our mental 
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composition—our thoughts, our likes and 
dislikes, and our actions as a whole. 

Schooling is that part of education 
derived in an institution established for 
that purpose. At best, most persons 
spend only a few years getting their 
schooling. 

The richest lives and the best teach- 
ers are those in whom education and 
schooling have merged on a common 
ground. Mrs. R. H. Mintz, Jr. 

Polk County, Ga. 


Mrs. Mintz wins the $10 we 
60/ mail out each month for the 

most thought-provoking postal 
eard. And now, putting aside for the 
moment the question of how teachers 
(and preachers) should conduct 
themselves in the face of carping 
criticism and gossip, suppose we. turn 
the talk to adult education and its 
agents: 


Our home demonstration agents are 
the salt of the earth. They have done 
more than anyone else to help the farm 
women of our state, but—well, right now 
it seems to me that our home demon- 
stration club has become too much of a 
social meeting. 

Right around me are a number of 
women who have never participated in 
home demonstration work. ey are 
mostly renters’ wives with limited edu- 
cation and very little time for learning. 
That means they are the very ones who 
need this work the worst. But so far as 
I know, our agent has never been near 
them. Mrs. C. V. R., 

Lincoln County, N. C. 


Gy Is this a just criticism? As an 
old extension hand, I some- 

times fear that in many coun- 
ties it is true of men and women 
agents alike. What do our readers 
say? ... Other matters: 


Yes, we are moving to town. We 

are getting old and the children 

think it best. But will we be hap- 
py on a noisy, crowded street where no 
cooling breezes blow through green- 
leaved trees, singing their song of free- 
dom—a freedom we will never know 
again? 

Of course the small farm we tended 
was poor, and we are old, but it did 
its best for us all these years, in good 
seasons and bad. We have been happy 
here. But now we must go and go 


quickly before we break down com- 
pletely. The buyer came and we signed 
away the home that has been ours for 
sO many years. 

The children think it best. But why 
must old people always have to please 
others who are young and have the 
world before them? Yet we must not re- 
pine. We are supposed to enjoy the ad- 
venture before us. The future we must 
leave to God. Our most heartbreak- 
ing task was to sell the dear old team 
and milk cows that have served us so 
faithfully; then, ailing and weak, stum- 
ble to load the truck that holds all our 
cherished belongings. These we will put 
in the back room as our children would 
not want their friends to see them. 

“Oh,” said the buyer loudly, “you 
will have nothing to worry about now.” 
Nothing is right, my heart echoed. The 
poor refugees who are driven from cam 
to camp—how alike we are, after all, 
the world over. The aged are helpless 
to fight for their rights, but who wants 
to eat the bitter bread of dependence? 

Packed away in a back room now 
with the bed where my babes were 
born, and my old chest packed with 
memories! It’s true, my coverlets are 
old and faded now from many washings 
and sunnings, but they smell so fres 
and sweet. My embroidered pillow slips 
and spread are only reminders of the 
past, packed away in a back room just 
as we too will be laid away some day 
to await the dawn of a new life. 

Mrs. D. W., Uvalde County, Tex. 


Mrs. W. will have at least in 

her new home the $8 we mail 

out each month for the most 
unforgettable communication of let- 
ter length. The enlarged and newly 
signed Social Security Act should 
somewhat ease the lot of certain aged 
farm couples and lighten their tragic 
dependence upon the families they 
have toiled to raise. But it doesn’t 
touch upon all such rural cases, not 
by any means; and the Act seems, 
oddly, to promise more for the future 
of aged hired hands than for aged 
“independent” farm owners. More 
about this later. Good luck to all! 


Yrs., 


Progressive Farmer. 











E good book say to res’ in de 
harvesttime, en lawd know 
dey ain’ no res’ bettuh den dat! 


Kun'l Bob say de worl ain’ git- 
tin’ no crazier—dey's jes’ got 
quicker ways uv gittin’ all de 
news! 


Hit jes’ git me de way some 
folks kin talk so fas’ bout sump’n 


‘nother dey don’ know nothin’ 
"bout! ! 


I wush de ole ’oman ’d go off 
on a visit—er sump'n—so's I 
wouldn’ feel so much lak I’se in 
de way ’roun’ heahl! 


Look lak in a big city, ev ybody 
be’s in a hurry—ha’f uv ’em gwine 





Hambone Says— ; 


Address letters to 
“Country Voices” 
Dept., c/o The 
By C. L. and J. P. ALLEY, JR. 
eleased by The Bell Syndicate, Inc.) 
Trade-Mark Reg. U. 8. Pat. Office.) 
somewhar en de yudder ha’f tryin’ 
t’ git out’n de way! 


’Tain’ no wonduh city folks don’ 
stay home w’en dey ain’ got no 
wood fiah t look at! 


Dis worl’ would be mo’ bettuh 
wid a li'l less “Cream o’ Sassiety” 
an’ a heap mo’ “Milk uv Human 
Kin’ness”!!! 


Dey’s a new doctur ’roun’ heah 
whut ev’ ybody lak—he don’ nevuh 
tell nobody whut not to eat!! 


Dey says ole folks lives longer 
nowdays, but I spec’ hit’s ca’se 
dey don’ drive ’roun’ so much! 

Boss axe .me whut woulda hap- 
pen ef I wuz a-walkin by w’en dat 
mad dawg broke loose—well, suh, 
I spec’ I'd er jes’ quit walkin’!! 

Ole Tom say him gittin’ deef 


mek it harder on he wife, but mo’ 
easier on him! 


Miss Lucy say hit ’peah lak ev’y 


* time she tek a trip, all de roads is 


onder destruction!! 
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Car 
Heals 


WITH FREE HOT 
WATER HEAT 





ave *10 to *40 


by buying an ARVIN car or truck heater! 


Gives more heat, faster—better 
de-frosting—takes less space! 
Winter weather’s no worry with 
the new Arvin 200—the hottest 
performing car and truck heater 
ever offered at such low cost! 
Directionallouverssend more, much 
more warmth into every corner of 
your truck cab or passenger car... 
with extra heat to the driver. Bet- 
ter, faster de-frosting and de-icing 
keep windshield clear. And Arvin’s 
handsome new space-saving design 
allows full leg room—is streamlined 
for easy installation in practically 
all cars and trucks. Heats free with 
hot water from the engine! 





ell 
ONLY 


noon 200 


COMPLETE 





ARVIN UNIVERSAL 





ONLY 


Defrosters at ae: : 
small additional cost. 2 


HOTTEST FRESH-AIR HEATER— ARVIN 300 . . . Tailor-fitted for Chevrolets | 
and Pontiacs ... Gives 50% more heat—takes 50% less space | 


MODEL 200 


The perfect year-’round heating, de-frosting and | 
ventilating system. Refreshing outside-air keeps | 
windows clear, eliminates smoke, stale air. You can § 
change instantly to recirculating heat for speedier 
warm-up in extremely cold weather or when car is | 
standing still. Summer ventilation is provided 
through car’s fresh-air duct with heat shut off. 
Faster, better de-frosting and de-icing, with extra 
heat-flow on driver’s side of windshield. Special foot 
warmer. Full range finger-tip control. The best car 
heat obtainable—at a sensational saving! 


Arvin— Best known name in Car Heaters 


ARVIN INDUSTRIES, Inc. 
Columbus, Indiana 
(Formerly Noblitt-Sparks Industries, Inc.) 


Also makers of Arvin Radios, Television, Electric House~ 
wares, and Metal Furniture 
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AFAEL Coutreras said grace and then heaped 
Ri: plate with the good brown beans. He 
smiled at his son, Arturo. “Thees boy,” he 
asked, “how ees he behaving today?” 
His wife Louisa shook her head. “Biology!” she 
exclaimed, as though she were pronouncing sen- 
tence on some culprit. 
“Biology?” 
“Yes. Biology, all day long. He cannot chop the 
weeds out of the beans and corn—he must study 
them ingtead! The leetle foolish butterflies—he weel 
follow them all day long!” 
Rafael looked grave. “Ees thees so, son?” 
Arturo grinned sheepishly and his mother con- 
tinued. “In jars he has the animals —peekled snakes 
and leezards.” 
“Peekled snakes?” repeated Rafael. “I like the 
peekled peppers much better.” He laughed with 
gusto at his humor. 
“Thees peekled theengs I do not mind so much,” 





Rafael and Louisa Coutreras knew little about 
schools. Their son’s biology finally brought a family 
crisis. It really began with that odd bird of the 
Southwest, the road runner. A series of happenings, 
both humorous and blood-curdling, convinced Rafael 
that “Education, she ees a wonderful theeng!”’ 








By J. E. KYLE 


Louisa persisted. “Eet ees the live animals. Thees 
Meester—what ees the teacher’s name?” 

“Mister Stewart,” Arturo supplied in a tone he 
would use in speaking of a patron saint. 

“Thees Meester Stewart encourage thees boy to 
collect the beasts and bugs. The black widow spi- 
der and the scorpion—you are not to keel them, for 
he wishes to study them. Wan day, Papa, you weel 
find the Gila monster under the table—and you weel 
let heem bite you so that Arturo can study how 
thees Gila monster bites!” 

She shrugged her fat shoulders, gazing at her 
son with scorn. 


“It is not so bad as that, Mama,” Arturo said. 


Illustrated by C. E. MONROE, JR. 





Arturo started to walk toward the snake. A slow step ...a pause... a slow step... a pause. 


“And now,” she went on, ignoring him, “what 
you theenk? He has the tame.road runner!” 

“Road runner?” asked Rafael, incredulous. 

“That ees right. All he needs is the penful of 
wild hogs and three or four of the mountain lions— 
Eet becomes more and more like San Diego zoo.” 

“But thees road runner,” persisted Rafael. “I 
deed not know wan could tame the road runner.” 

Louisa lifted her hands in a gesture of contempt. 
“Thees wan—I theenk he is poco loco.” 

“Now, Mama,” Arturo protested quickly, “this 
road runner, he is a very interesting fellow. He is 
so very brave, Mister Stewart says. He is afraid 
of nawthing.” 

“Like your papa,” Rafael interposed, smiling at 
the look he gleaned from his wife. 


*°THEES road runner ees too fresh,” said Louisa. 
“Wan day he weel peek out leetle Juan’s eyes with 
that long beak of hees. You cannot have all thees 
wicked beasts around with the baby.” 

“But Papa,” protested Arturo, “this road runner 
is a good friend. He is named Harold after my good 
friend in high school. I could not part with Harold.” 

“You weel get rid of heem,” said his father with 
finality. “Then you weel, maybe, get rid of more 
weeds from the beans.” 

Arturo accepted the letter of his father’s mandate 
even though he could not subscribe to its spirit. 


- Instead of surreptitiously enticing Harold, the road 


runner, into his own yard with lizards and an assort- 
ment of bugs, he began to lead the bird away to- 
ward the fields of corn and beans. Papa, he knew, 
would be too busy over amongst the melons to 
notice, for the melons were ripening and would not 
wait. He even devised a whistle, of sorts, to which 
the road runner would respond. 

Louisa was not interested as long as the road 
runner wag nowhere to be seen. However, Harold 
was not quite so tractable (Continued on page 64) 
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CORRODELESS 
TERMINAL 


Battery Cables 


@ Most battery cable trouble starts at the ter- 
minal because of corrosion or bad fit. Bowes 
“Seal Fast” battery cable terminals positively will 
not corrode. They are specially engineered, tai- 
lored to fit the posts snugly, assuring longer cable 
life and full power from your battery. Stop battery 
cable trouble before it begins. For sure, positive 
starts insist on Bowes “Corrodeless Terminal” 
Battery Cables—then you'll get a/l the power your 
battery is designed to give you. 


DEPENDABLE 


SPARK PLUGS 
Ysswee 


SMOOTHER MOTORING 


@ There is a BOWES SPARK PLUG 
specially designed for your car! 

Oversize Special Alloy Electrode—with 
welded construction for positive connec- 
tion—assures longer life. One-piece, 
leak-proof construction. 

Every Bowes PiuG is individually 
tested to assure complete motoring effi- 
ciency. Insist on Bowes SPARK PLUGS 
for SMOOTHER MOTORING. 


BOWES “SEAL FAST” CORPORATION 


INDIANAPOLIS 7, INDIANA 


The Poco Loco Bird 
(Continued from page 62) 


as one could wish, for he wandered 
occasionally into the yard, despite all 
that Arturo could do. It was on one 
of these occasions that Louisa’s worst 
fears seemed at the point of realiza- 
tion. Three-year-old Juan, a piece of 
tortilla in his chubby hand, sat in the 
shade of the large paloverde tree, 
chortling to himself. Harold, wan- 
dering into the yard, espied a lizard. 
The frightened lizard, seeking refuge 
where it might be found, raced for 
little Juan. There was a sudden me- 
lee of baby, bird, lizard, and tortilla. 


THE bawling of Juan was like 
the clarion call of a three-alarm fire. 
Mama came with the broom, Arturo 
legged it from the beanfield. Even 
Papa appeared, puffing, a ripe melon 
in each hand. Harold -executed a 
strategic retreat. 

Louisa turned on her son with 
righteous indignation. “What I tal 
youP Thees terreeble 








Arturo’s interest began to shift to a 
newly acquired rodent. 

“This leetle ground squirrel will 
not hurt Juan, Mama.” 

Louisa sniffed. “Eef she does not 
bite us all and geeve-.us the rabies,” 
was her dour comment. 


THAT same afternoon Louisa 
called the boy in from the cornfield 
where he was working. “I go to the 
market for wan leetle hour—maybe 
two. You weel watch leetle Juan, 
Papa say you can work een the 
garden.” 

Arturo accepted this new assign- 
ment with alacrity. There was little 
to do in the garden. Juan would play 
under his paloverde tree. He could 
pursue his study of the bugs and but- 
terflies. An unfamiliar species of the 
latter fluttered before him in a few 
minutes. He started craftily in pur- 
suit, but the butterfly was wary. It led 
him out of the yard in- 





bird would keel leetle 


to the beanfield, across 


Juan. I see it—weeth 
my two eyes I see it!” 
Arturo had nothing 
to say, for Rafael was 
looking at him grimly 
and shaking his head. 
Then, without a word, 
his father entered the 
house and returned 
with the shotgun. 
“Papa,” Arturo be- 
gan, “you weel not shoot 
—the law, it says...” 


Historic Machines 


1826 

Henry Ogle invented 
first reaper. Patrick Bell 
invented another ty pe 
of reaper. 

1833-34 

Obed Hussey and Cy- 
rus Hall McCormick in- 
vented first practical 
reapers which were fore- 
runners of today’s giant 
harvesting machines. 


to the cornfield before 
he finally captured it, 
He sat down to exam- 
ine the coloring of its 
wings. A cloud drifted 
before the sun. The 
earth felt warm and in- 
viting. The butterfly 
squirmed from his 
hands. He dozed. 


The urgent sound 
of his mother’s voice 
awoke him. She was 





“The law ees for pro- 
tak people. I shoot thees 
bird een self-defense— 
self-defense of leetle 
Juan!” 

Louisa withdrew to 
the house in triumph, 
but Arturo stood around 

-with a heavy heart, 


KZ . 





charging about the 
yard, breaking into as 
near a run as her weight 
would permit. “Arturo! 
Arturo! Where are you? 
Arturo!” 


Arturo struggled to 
his feet. “What ees it, 
Mama?” he panted gal- 


od 





waiting for the blast 
that should tell him Harold was no 
more. When that blast came, he 
bowed his head and the big tears 
stole silently down his cheeks. He 
picked up his hoe and started back 
toward the beans. 


BRAFAEL passed him on the 
way, noting the wet cheeks. A little 
of the grimness left his father’s face. 
“I mees,” he confessed. “Wan time 
een my life I mees!” He passed on, 
smiling gently at the sudden bright- 
ening of his son’s face. 

But the danger to Harold was not 
over. “I want the carcass of thees 
road runner to be put een the front 
yard where I see it!” demanded Lou- 
isa. “Leetle Juan mus’ have the sun- 
shine to be strong. I cannot watch 
heem from thees bird. You hear me, 
Papa?” 

Rafael would take the shotgun 
every night and go out, but he never 
could find Harold again. Finally he 


| put his foot down. “The game ward- 


en—he weel see me. I have no license 
to hunt nawtheeng.” 

Even Arturo’s whistle and inex- 
haustible supply of lizards failed to 
flush out Harold very often. Only 
two or three times during the follow- 
ing month did Harold show himself, 





and then he disappeared soon after. 


loping up. 

“Leetle Juan! He ees gone! Call 
Papa! That road runner—he weel get 
baby Juan—!” And she rushed away 
toward the desert, crying, “Juanitol 
Juanito!” 

Arturo cupped his hands to his 
lips. “Pa-a-pa! Pa-a-pa! Juan—he is 
lost! Juan is lost!” Then he headed 
out toward the desert. 

Rafael came. Louisa came puffing. 
The cloud that had obscured the sun 
had joined with other clouds in a 
sudden threatening blackness. Raf- 
ael eyed them with concern. “Batter 
we spread out—so,” he said illustrat- 
ing with his hands. “Call out, whees- 
tle, annytheeng—! We mus’ find the 
baby soon!” 


THEY began to beat across the 
desert. Arturo struggled along, try- 
ing to avoid the wicked thorns of the 
cholla bush and the wicked pangs of 
his own conscience. He whistled, 
called out, even burst into bits of 
song. His ears were tuned to the 
sound of a baby crying. Once he 
caught himself whistling the wierd 
little call he had used on Harold and 
a sudden chill struck him. Suppose 
Mama was right and the bird had 
picked little Juan to pieces! He dis- 
missed the thought at once. 

(Continued on page 66) 
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ID YOU KNOW 
that the Pilgrims 
nearly starved to 


death? That they suffered 
hunger for two long years, 
with never enough food in the Colony’s storehouse? 





Have you heard how the Governor and his councilors 
had complete control of the land and what people pro- 
duced? How they tried to rouse the Colonists to raise 
more grain; and how they found a way that worked? 


During their first year, food was scarce. Even after the 
1621 harvest was gathered, the daily ration was only 
about a quarter of a pound of bread for each person. 


In the spring of 1622, the Colonists complained they 
Were too weak to work raising food. Although they were, 
on the whole, deeply religious, some were so hungry 
that they stole food from their starving fellow-workers. 


Young men complained because they had to work hard 
to feed other men and their wives and children. Strong 


men who were heads of families griped. They said that 
even though they put in long hours and raised good 


a a 
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Pie wes E LENTY tie ALL 


...only when men were Free to work for Themselves! 


crops, they and their children received no more food or 
clothes than men who were unable or unwilling to put 
in more than a few hours’ work a day. 


Women rebelled when ordered to cook for men not 
their husbands, or when requested to wash their clothes, 
And what about the husbands of women who had been 
set at these jobs? Their wives, they growled, were little 
better than slaves, and many men declared they wouldn’t 
permit their women-folk to do that kind of work, 


After months of bitter complaints, the Governor and 
chief men of the Colony came to the conclusion that 
they were making a bad mistake. As Governor Bradford 
said, they Aad thought they were “wiser than God.” 


And so, in 1623, they turned away from government 
dictation and gave each family a parcel of land for its 
own use. 


* * 


A Free Offer of Special Interest to Parents, Students,. Teachers 

If you'd like to have Governor Bradford’s actual account of why the Pilgrim 
Fathers celebrated this early Thanksgiving — in his own words and his 
quaint, old-fashioned spelling — mail a post card to Dept. 436%, 

The International Nickel Company, Inc., New York 5, New York. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


Nickel .-. Your Unseen Friend 
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Then what a change took place! Even the women went 
into the fields willingly, taking their children along 
with them. All — men, women and children — planted 
as much corn as they felt they could possibly work. 


People who had formerly complained that they were 
too weak to dig or hoe, declaring that it was tyranny to 
make them undertake field work, gladly undertook to 
plant and cultivate for themselves. 


. And when the harvest was gathered, instead of famine 


they had plenty. And so they all gave thanks to God. 
And what a Thanksgiving they celebrated! 


No wonder they gave up for all time their sharing of 
poverty ... their belief that it was good for all to suffer 
scarcity together. They found that it is better for each 
man to work for himself to produce plenty, because that 
benefits everyone. 
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Which is really Betty Hutton? 


STARRING w Lots Dance A PARAMOUNT PRODUCTION 


Color by Technicolor 
(See answer below) 








Batteries also look alike 
but AUTO-LITE STA-FUL 


NEEDS WATER OOTY 
a TIMES A YEAR 


. | IN NORMAL CAR USE 























No MATTER how much batteries 
look alike, you'll have the answer 
when you install Auto-Lite “Sta-ful,” 
the battery that needs water only 3 
times a year in normal car use and 
gives 70% longer average life* than 
batteries without “Sta-ful” features. 
And you'll have the right answer 
when you select the girl at the right 
as Betty Hutton, star of the Para- 
mount production “Let's Dance.” 
At the left is Vicki Janis of New 
York City. Remember, car batteries 
may look alike, but be wise—buy.an 
Auto-Lite “Sta-ful.” 

AUTO-LITE BATTERY CORPORATION 
Toledo 1 Ohio 


Tune in “Suspense!”. .. CBS Radio Thursdays ... CBS Television Tuesdays 


107 Longer Average Life 


in tests conducted according to $.ALE. Life Cycle Standards 














The Poco Loco Bird 
(Continued from page 64) 


Then he saw Juan, his fat little 
body curled in the shade of a mes- 
quite bush. He was fast asleep. 
Arturo started forward. Then he 
stopped, rigid with terror! Not 2 feet 
from the sleeping child lay the ugly, 
gray coils of a monster rattlesnake! 

For what seemed a terribly long 
time he could not think—he could 
only stand and tremble. Slowly he 
remembered what Mr. Stewart had 
once said. “If you have to approach 
a rattlesnake, do it ever so slowly, 
ever so cautiously. You can probably 
bluff him out—if you don’t lose your 
nerve.” He remembered the twinkle 
in the teacher's eye when he had 


added that last. 


IF he did not lose his nerve! 
If the baby did not waken and start 
to move! If his blundering papa and 
mama did not come on the scene and 
spoil things! If the rumble of thun- 
der in the distance would hold off 
until the snake withdrew of its own 
accord! “They are very stubborn 
sometimes,” Mr. Stewart had once 
said about rattlesnakes. “A cowboy I 
knew once sat his horse for two hours 
above a coiled rattlesnake before the 
reptile moved!” 

Two hours! Nothing would wait 
two hours! Two minutes, maybe, 
but—! Mama and Papa were off in 
the distance, making a terrific fuss. 
He wished he could tell them to be 
quiet. If they wakened the baby—! 
He started to walk toward the snake. 
A slow step—a pause—a slow step— 
a pause. Twenty feet—15 feet—10 
feet. Again that weird little whis- 
tling call came to his lips and his face 
suddenly lighted with hope. Yes, 
that was it! The road runner was 
afraid of nawtheeng. The teacher 
had said so. He stood there in fear, 
gazing at the baby and the snake, 
whistling plaintively for Harold! 


LITTLE Juan stirred, opened 
his eyes. The flat head of the serpent 
drew back amongst its coils. A soft, 
ominous, shuffling sound reached 
Arturo’s ear. Any moment the snake 
might strike! There was no use in 
pinning his hopes on Harold. The 
bird might be miles away. He must 
rush in and take the poison himself— 
before Juan made some fatal move. 
What had Mr. Stewart said about 
snake bite? He was confused, afraid 
—he couldn’t think. All he knew was 
that he must save Juan. 

Arturo gathered his courage in one 


mighty, sobbing breath. One did not 

















always die of snake bite—not al- 
ways—! For one trembling moment 
he hesitated~then he rushed for- 
ward! He did not see the bird. He 
seemed, rather, to feel a note of relief 
on his taut nerves as the fleet road 
runner sped past him. He plowed to 
a stop, his staring eyes seeing, 
through a mist, the slim creature 
with razor-sharp beak and long, ridic- 
ulous tail. “Harold!” he murmered, 
as the bird darted in and struck. 


The snake had seen Harold, too. It 
had begun to uncoil rapidly. Now it 
lashed back viciously and the rustle 
of its rattles became a sharp crackle, 
Harold danced before the reptile and 
Arturo drew a long, sighing breath. 
The snake was trying to withdraw! 

The noise of this strange battle 
had aroused little Juan. He began to 
whimper. Arturo stepped in close. 
“This way, Juanito,” he whispered. 
Grasping the baby’s hand, he started 
away from there. Then it was he 
discovered his two parents, standing 
in shocked absorption. 


“Harold?” asked Rafael. 

“Yes, Papa,” said Arturo. “He 
weel finish that beast. Mr. Stewart 
says the road runner can whip the 
beegest rattlesnake that crawls.” 


“Mama, you take the baby,” said 
Rafael. “Arturo and I weel watch.” 


LOUISA, hugging the child to 
her expansive breast, waddled off to- 
ward the house while Arturo and his ° 
father watched the weird battle be- 
tween the slim bird and his dreaded 
adversary. When the snake was fin- 
ally dispatched, Harold cocked one 
eye thoughtfully toward the two for 
a moment. Then flirting his long tail, 
he disappeared quickly into the des- 
ert. The sun, breaking through the 
clouds, sent a brilliant stream of light 
along his trail. 

Rafael glanced up. “Mebbeso she 
rain,” he said, starting toward the 
house. Then he glanced sideways at 
his son. “Thees bird,” he said de- 
voutly, “eef she wan’ to come een an’ 
roost by the fire all thees winter, she 
ees welcome.” 

Arturo shook his head. “That he 
weel never do,” he said sadly. “He 
is too proud to stay een a place 
where he is not wanted. I theenk 
we shall nevair see Harold again.” 

Rafael studied his son. “You learn 
all thees een biology?” 

Arturo nodded. “In biology.” 

“Education,” said Rafael, “she ees 
a wonderful theeng!” 
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“| & erybody knows the sign of good coffee 


lone TIME FOR CONGRATULATIONS! And for a friendly, refreshing cup 
of coffee to add to the good cheer. Maxwell House Coffee, the famous 
oe favorite that brings you complete coffee-drinking pleasure. There’s 

a reason why Maxwell House is so satisfying. It’s the Maxwell House 
recipe — the only recipe for that wonderful “Good to the Last Drop” 
flavor. A recipe that insists on certain choice coffees, blended a special 


way. That’s why Maxwell House is so downright delicious. That's 








why it’s the coffee more people buy and enjoy than any other brand! 


arte pd in 
stant 1) & TUNE IN: two award-winning hits—“Father Knows Best,” starring Robert Young, - bin oe 
dy, NBC, Thursday nights, and “Mama,” starring Peggy Wood, CBS-TV, Friday nights. Products of Gene ° 





Maxwell House...the one coffee with that “Good to the Last Drop” flavor! 
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Why do more shooters use Remington 
Ammunition than any other brand? 




















































Remington double - screened 
No. 4 pellet goes clear through %-in. 
plank at 30 yards. Penetrotes .593 
inch at 40 yards, .432 inch at 50 
yords. Thot's real shocking power! 


Remington Fiat-top Crimp as- 
sures distortion-free shot column, 
This gives perfect patterns. Puts a 
full charge of double-screened pel- 
lets exactly where you point them, 








“Express” and “Kleanbore” ore Reg. U.S, Pat, Off. by R 
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in REMINGTON “EXPRESS” 


is an important reason! 


Yes, Remington ‘“‘Express”’ shells deliver smash- 
ing power . . . power aplenty to fold up game, 
at all shotgun ranges. And those big green shells 
give you perfect patterns every shot . . . with 
no holes through which game may escape. 

It’s top-flight performance like this that 
makes Remington ammunition America’s fa- 
vorite brand. For no other shell on the market 
has all these advantages: ‘‘Kleanbore”’ priming, 
corrugated shell bodies, lubricated wadding, 
nylon-bonded top seal. All the extras that help 
you get your fair share of game. 

Next time you buy shotgun shells, buy the 
best . . . Remington “Express.” 


‘It It’s Remington —It’s Right!’’ 


Remington QPIND 





ington Arms Company, Inc., Bridgeport 2, Conn, 











ers. No previous 
needed. I'll send 






for free outtit. 
. 22FX 


i'll help you get extra cash to ull your 
pocketbook—to live on. Supply my food 
and household products to regular custom- 


4 Free an assortment of 
fine, full-size products to test and show. 
Start near your home full or spare time. 
Gift premiums, big monthly premiums. 
Rush your name and home address today 


urry! 
LYNCHBURG, VA. 









1951 BUZZ MASTER 


8 MODELS — $99 up 
More cutting —“ Tomor- 
row’s BUZZ MASTER To- 
day!’’ See the deluxe riding model. Nothing else 
like it. Made by the oldest firm in the business— 
now in our 47th year. There is a model to meet all 
needs at lowest prices. FREE DET. TAILS. 

OTTAWA MFG. CO., 1-022 Brush Ave., Ottawa, Kan. 
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MOUNT BIRDS, ANIMALS, FISH 


TR yy J nen to mis 3 


DAY — Now — 
“.W. School of Taxidermy, Dept 5611. . pty 







| 0 Lettering and Footstone. 


23 in. high, 16 in. wide, 8 in. thick. 
Sotistoction guoranteed. Catolog Free. 
EMPIRE MONUMENT COMPANY 
DEPARTMENT 70 STATION F, ATLANTA, GA. 
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Are “Bull Banks” the Answer? 


In the 14 Southern States, nearly half a million cows are enrolled in 


360 artificial breeding associations. Ninety new associations were 


started in the South in 1949. How can these associations continue 


to get top quality proved sires? 


Mr. Kendrick suggests a plan, 


By J. F. Kendrick 
Bureau of Dairy Industry, USDA 


F artificial breed- 

ing associations 
multiply as rapidly in 
the next 10 years as 
they have in the last, 
there will not be 
enough good bulls to 
meet the demand. 

Obviously, there 
must be put in mo- 
tion an expanded 
program to develop 
quality bulls to meet 
this demand. 

Right now there is 
a continual search 
for high quality 
bulls. As new breed- 
ing associations are 
formed, operators 
travel from state to 
state looking for 
these bulls. Most of 
the time, this is use- 
less. Good bulls can 
be found in any state. 
To find these bulls, 
though, means an 
abundance of DHIA 
records must be 
available so that: 1) 
good herds can be 
located and 2) the 
good sires can be 
found in those herds. 

Actually, many 
artificial breeding as- 
sociations eventually 
may decide to set up 
their own sire-prov- 
ing program. In fact, 
some associations 
have already moved 
in this direction. To 
make such a pro- 
gram work well, they 
must cooperate closely with dairy 
herd improvement associations in 
their state. Here is a plan of opera- 
tion that is recommended for such 
action: 

First, locate superior cow families 
through DHIA records. Next, arti- 
ficial breeding associations work out 
an agreement for the best bulls in the 
breeding association to be mated to 
the highest producing cows in the 
best cow families. Bull calves result- 
ing from these matings would be un- 
der option for purchase by the breed- 
ing association. Meanwhile, after bull 
calves were raised to breeding age, 
they would be used either on a “sam- 
pling” basis by the association, or be 
placed in service in other DHIA 
herds. Dam-and-daughter compari- 
sons would be kept on their calves. 

Such a plan would benefit the in- 
dividual herd owner as well as the 
breeding association. The herd owner 
would have the breeding service of 
highly promising young herd sires 








Jerseys, Guernseys, or Holsteins—there’s demand 
for bulls whose daughters out produce their dams. 


without extra charge. He could raise 
replacement stock that would prob- 
ably improve his herd. Daughters re- 
sulting from these selected matings 
would remain his property. If an arti- 
ficial breeding association decided to 
buy the bull, undoubtedly the owner 
could get top price for him. 

Several hundred selected matings 
should be made each year. Thus, the 
artificial breeding association would 
have many good sires being 

‘sampled.” And as good sires are dis- 
covered and placed in service by the 
association, semen would continue to 
come largely from proved stock from 
herds right in the same area. 

There will still be room for indi- 
vidual dairymen who want to develop 
outstanding sires. Good sires will al 
ways be in demand by breeding a& 
sociations and dairymen. 

We shouldn’t expect breeding to 
substitute for feeding and manage 
ment. It takes a good job of all three 
for efficient production. 
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Can You Beat It? 





Now that it’s huntin’ weather, 
you're probably ready to take 
to the woods. Bet you can’t 
equal the feats of the hunters 
as told in these “tall” stories, 


Speakin’ of guns and shootin’, 
the best gun I ever had was a 12- 
gauge with 40-inch barrels, double 
choke. But I had to have another 
barrel made for it. It shot so far that 
I had to have a third barrel made to 
shoot 5 pounds of salt to keep the 
game from spoiling before I could 
get to it. Willianit Morrow, 

Antioch, Tenn. 


One morning I spied what I 
thought was a deer. I grabbed my 
gun, took good aim, fired. Just then 
I saw it was not a deer, but my Jer- 
sey calf. I dropped the gun and 
went racing around the hill. Up the 
hillside I went, grabbed the calf by 
the tail, jerked it down behind the 
hill. Then I went down in the hol- 
low, jumped a deer, and ran him 
smack-dab into the bullets on top of 
the hill. Paul O. Dockery, 

Rt. 2, Box 26, Dandridge, Tenn. 


Uncle Elmer and I had hunted 
all day and missed every squirrel we 
shot at. I fell in the creek and got 
al] our matches wet and Uncle Elmer 
broke the blade out of our only hunt- 
ing knife. Besides that, we had only 
one shell left for Uncle Elmer’s shot- 
gun, and one cartridge for my rifle. 
Ants had gotten in our lunch and 
ruined that, and we were famished. 


Then we spied a nice, fat squirrel 
in the top of a long pine. He was 
too high for the small shot to get him 
and I didn’t want to risk my rifle shot 
at such distance. We had no knife to 
skin him and no matches to start a 
fire to cook him. But we just had to 
eat that squirrel. 


So Uncle Elmer got on one side of 
the tree and I got on the other. 
Uncle Elmer blazed away and the 
small shot scattering through the 
limbs scared the squirrel so bad that 
he jumped smack-dab out of his skin. 
He was sailing right toward me with 
his mouth wide open with fright. 
When he got low enough for me to 
risk my only cartridge, I shot him 
right through the mouth. The bullet 
knocked his insides out. The squirrel 
was so close and the bullet was so 
hot that it cooked him a nice, tender 
brown as it passed through. Uncle 
Elmer got around the tree just in 
time to catch him in his hat before 
he hit the ground. 


So we sat down and enjoyed our 

roasted squirrel and. went home. 
B. F. Lewis, 111 Walnut St., 
Brookhaven, Miss. 


Editor’s Note.—Five dollars is award- 
ed each issue to the month’s “tallest 
story.” What’s yours? Mr. Lewis gets 
this month’s prize. 
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New Dairy Feeding Idea! 


NOW...feed the bacteria in the cow’s rumen to help 
her make more milk from your grain and roughage 








Dairy science finds another reason why 


FUL-O-PEP DAIRY FEED 


helps boost milk production 


Yes, for years you've known Ful-O-Pep 
@s a top nutritional dairy feed. Now... 
dairy science shows you another reason 
why Ful-O-Pep helps boost milk profits. 

For Ful-O-Pep feeds the bacteria in 
the rumen so they can help your cows 
digest feed efficiently ... as well as sup- 
plying the nutrients your cows need for 
top milk production. 

You see... Ful-O-Pep is fortified with 
Concentrated Spring Range*—contain- 
ing quality dehydrated cereal grasses. 
Like lush, green grass itself, this Vitamin 
Boost furnishes nutrients rumen bacteria 


*Reg. U.S, Pot. Off. 











FULQ PEP 
@ FEEDS ©@ 


It identifies your local Ful-O-Pep 
Dealer. You can depend on him 
for practical dairy feeding 
advice. Visit his store soon. 


need to thrive and multiply. Ful-O-Pep 
also contains molasses, proteins and 
trace minerals these helpful little busy- 
bodies need to work and grow. 

Since all these ingredients in Ful-O- 
Pep promote top milk production, too... 
it’s no wonder Ful-O-Pep Dairy Feed is 
used by so many top dairymen to boost 
dairy profits. 

This year, feed Ful-O-Pep Dairy Feed 
--. and see for yourself the difference 
bacterial feeding makes. See your local 
Ful-O-Pep Dealer soon. He will be glad 
to help you with your dairy problems. 














| 









Listen to 
—- , “MAN ON THE FARM” 
%- Saturday noon over 
- your Mutual Station 


FUL-O-PEP 


feeds rumen bacteria 
as well as the cow 
to boost dairy 


, tiny bacteria—billions of them—in 

the cow’s stomach perform miracles... 

miracles that help prevent feed from pass- 

ing through the cow undigested—but help 
convert it into milk instead. 

You see, when a cow swallows her food, 
it goes into the rumen. However, dairy 
scientists have discovered that the juices 
in the rumen do not digest this feed. At 
least 4% of the dry matter of grass and hay 
could not be used by the cow without the 
help of bacteria. 

These tiny, useful rumen bacteria break 
down the cellulose and fiber of feed into 
energy nutrients such as fatty acids and 
sugars, which the cow can digest further 
along in the digestive tract and make into 
milk. Otherwise, some feed would pass 
through the cow undigested ... feed wasted 
that costs you money! 





Useful rumen bacteria help the cow break 
down cellulose and fiber...and convert 
proteins into amino acids which the cow con 
digest and make into milk, 


. Feeding Bacteria is Easy. 
Naturally, when rumen bacteria are vigor- 
ous and plentiful...when they are fed 
properly ... they break down more cellu- 
lose and fiber for the cow to utilize. 

Of course, all dairy rations allow some 
bacterial action in the rumen. But a spe- 
cially built feed—which feeds the bacteria 
as well as the cow—helps her get full 
“‘milk-making’”’ value out of your grain 
and roughage. 

That’s one reason why many good dairy- 
men, who realize the importance of rumen 
feeding, are switching to Ful-O-Pep, con- 
taining dehydrated cereal grasses, molas- 
ses, ample proteins and trace minerals. 
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Thanksgiving Church Did It: 
Maybe Your Church Could 


i oh 4 ‘ 
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Pastor C. W. Teague watches proudly as a buyer in- 
spects fine quality cotton to be sold “for the Lord.” 


Fried chicken, barbecue, homemade 
cake, and pumpkin pie! Ummmm.... 





Thanksgiving Church building. 








By BETSY SEYMOUR, Assistant Editor 


Here’s the story of a neat, white coun- 
try church with a beautiful name: 
“Thanksgiving Church.” The children’s 
choir, shown on our cover, sings in this 
church every Sunday morning. And this 
children’s choir is only one of several 
notable features that make Thanks- 
giving Church a fine example for otlier 


rural churches all over the Southland! 


IS story of the country church with the beau- 
ful name begins just 50 years ago this month. 
' It was Thanksgiving Day, 1900, that it was 
organized, and this is why it bears its unusual name. 
The really interesting story of Thanksgiving Church, 
however, begins in 1936 when Rev. C. W. Teague 
graduated from Wake Forest College and came to 
this Johnston County, N. C., rural community to 
preach the Gospel. 
Rev. Mr. Teague had heard of a wonderful new 
movement among rural churches that was putting 
them back on their feet financially and was creating 
a fine spirit of cooperation among the church mem- 
bers. Thankgiving badly needed money to meet 
current expenses and for a new parsonage. Where 
would the money come from? “The Lord’s Acre 
Plan,” Mr. Teague believed, would show the way. 


And so he set out to tell his church members 
about this new plan for raising money—the Lord’s 
Acre Plan. “The land is the Lord’s,” he told his 
flock, “and He is entitled to part of its yield. Will 
you give a bale of cotton, a pig, a calf? Even a hen 
may be all that some child or some aged person 
should give.” His congregation responded whole- 
heartedly with promises ranging from cotton bales 
to canned goods, quilts, eggs, turkeys—some of 
everything these farmers produced. 

Thus, plans were begun for the first Harvest Day 
Auction at Thanksgiving Church. Every one liked 
the idea of producing or creating with his own hands 
something for the Lord. Housewives began. to set 
aside their finest preserves or an especially beautiful 
quilt “for the Lord.” The men gave careful atten- 
tion to calves or chickens, the prizes of their flocks, 
that were to be sold at the 
Harvest Day Auction. Chil- 
dren might at first hate to 
part with a pet lamb or pig, 
but they were soon proud to 
have a part in the plan and 
wanted to give their best. 


EJ 


During the autumn months, 
Mr. Teague was a busy man. 
Driving along the road, he 
called to a church member, 
“Feed them well, brother! 
We'll be looking for your fat- 
test pig or best yearling at the 
Harvest Day Sale.” He met 
with members and helped 
them clean the church and 
grounds, build rest rooms, 
and set up long picnic tables 
for the auction. Mrs. Teague 


helped interest the wives and young people. Each 
member of the church and Sunday school was put - 
on one of 30 committees. 

Handbills were printed, advertising the free pic- 
nic dinner, the worship program, and the farm pro- 
duce to be sold. These were distributed in all near- 
by towns. Church members and the pastor went 
to see merchants, tobacco and cotton buyers, and 
others, asking them to. come to the unusual auction, 
(And they did!) 

On the day of the sale, trucks, wagons, and cars 
rolled into the churchyard, and farm produce of 
every kind was unloaded. The scene began to look 
like a county fair. Hens cackled, turkeys gobbled, 
and pigs grunted. Gay-colored quilts flapped in the 
breeze, and cans of fruits and vegetables shone in 
the sun. The pastor and his wife had stayed up 
nearly all night baking 17 pumpkin pies for fear 
there would be a shortage of dinner for the many 
buyers and friends. 


Promptly at 10 the worship program started. 
The church was filled with town- and countryfolk 
who heard the minister begin: “The earth is the 
Lord's, and the fulness thereof; the world, and they 
that dwell therein.” 

At noon the visitors ate lunch from tables piled 
high with a variety of delicious foods — including 
the pastor’s pumpkin pies. 

Then, with full stomachs and happy comrade- 
ship, the crowd drifted over to the auctioneer’s 
stand, heard him begin: “Who will buy this country 
ham—carefully cured and set aside for the Lord's 
Auction by Mr. D. H. Price? It’s the best and big- 
gest he has!” 

That first sale at Thanksgiving in 1936 brought 
$450. Each year since the sales have grown larger. 
Last year church members planted 31 acres of corn, 
cotton, soybeans, wheat, and tobacco for the Lord. 
Children planted pumpkins, peanuts, popcorn, and 
potatoes. The women made dolls (and dressed 
them), cuddle toys, aprons, needlework, and 13 
quilts. They sold 50 homemade cakes and pies and 
large quantities of pickles, jams, jellies, etc. The 
sale brought $4,000! Editors Clarence Poe and 
W. C. LaRue of The Progressive Farmer attended 
this particular sale and returned more deeply im- 
pressed than ever with the Lord’s Acre Plan and 
with the unselfish, enterprising members of Thanks- 
giving Church. 


Four auctioneers alternate in pairs during the 
five-hour stretch of selling. Bookkeepers keep rec- 
ords of all sales, listing the giver and the buyer so 
that any article not up to par could be replaced or 
the money refunded. The financial secretary keeps 
a record so every member can see how much he is 
contributing to the church. Letters are sent to buy- 
ers, thanking them and inviting them to come to the 
sale next year. 

The people of Thanksgiving community have 
been able, through the Lord’s Acre Plan, to build a 
beautiful and modern nine-room parsonage. Last 
year they bought a second-hand bus for $200 to 
bring people to church who have no other way to 
come. Its first use was to carry to Bible school 75 
of the 179 pupils enrolled. This is the bus that 
carries the 33 young boys and girls (27 are shown 
on our cover) to choir practice twice a week where 
they are trained by Dr. R. E. Earp and his wife 
who is the pianist. The pastor enjoys being bus 
driver. It gives him a (Continued on page 79) 
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DAIRYMEN PROVE WYETH HAS MOST 
EFFECTIVE MASTITIS CONTROL METHOD 


‘TRIED EVERYTHING 
UNDER THE SUN; 
FOUND PENSTIX’ BEST’ 





Lewis Dutcher, Schenevus, N. Y. with part of his herd of 31 Holstein 
cows. He says: “I’ve never had to sell a cow for beef, as a result of 
mastitis, since using Wyeth’s Penstiz-SM Bougies. They're easy to 


use, and they do the job!” 

















FATHER, SON 
FARM 480 ACRES; 
USE PENSTIX" 


MARYLAND, N. Y.—Fred 
Knapp and son Donald, to- 
gether operate four dairy farms 
in this area. They have been 
using Wyeth’s Penstix and 
Penicillin Dihydrostreptomycin 
Ointment ever since they first 
came on the market. Fred 
Knapp says: 





“We always use Penstix at the 
first sign of mastitis infection 
in our cows. For the more deep 
seated udder infections and in 


¥|dry cows, we find the Wyeth 


ointment works out best. The 
one-pinch tube is easy to use, 
and the combination of the 
two drugs really knocks out 
mastitis fast. 

“We've tried just about every- 
thing on the market... and I 
can honestly say that the 
Wyeth products for mastitis 
control are the first I’ve been 
able to depend on. They really 
work !” 





into teat of cow. 








STREPTOMYCIN-PENICILLIN BOUGIES 
CLEAR COWS OF MASTITIS 


East Lansine, Micu.—In- 
sertion of bougies containing 
both penicillin and streptomy- 
cin have effectively cleared cows 
of acute coliform mastitis, staph- 
ylococcic and acute streptococcic 
mastitis, according to a report 
issued by C. S. Bryan, V. P. 
La Branch and A. R. Drury of 
Michigan State College located 
here. The bougies supplied “gy ~ 
Wyeth Inc. of Philadelphia . . 
were well tolerated by the ani- 
mals and in some cases only one 
treatment was needed to clear 
up the infection. Cows with 
chronic streptococcic mastitis 
were also cured by the combined 
therapy, they report.* 


Penstiz®-SM bougie being inserted *Report appears in North Ameri- 


can Veterinarian, 31:20, 1950. 


WRITE WYETH FOR NEW FREE BOOKLET ON MASTITIS CONTROL 


Westrorp, N. Y.—Recently 
interviewed on his 176 acre 
farm near this town in the 
heart of the New York milk- 
shed, Stephen Braun, who 
milks 25 cows on his place, had 
this to say about mastitis con- 
trol in his herd: 


*“Mastitis is always a problem * 


to dairymen. I tried every- 
thing under the sun for the 
control of garget... finally 
started using Penstix bougies 
about a year and a half ago. 
Since then I’ve found Penstix 
to be the best control method 
on the market today. 


“Best of all, I don’t get a re- 
currence of mastitis in the cows 
I treat with Penstix. This often 
happened when I used other 
products. They’re easy to ad- 
minister, and I keep a supply 
of Penstix or Penstix-SM right 
on hand ready to use at the 
first sign of infection.” 


Mr. Braun does all the work on 








STEPHEN BRAUN 








his farm himself, with the help of 
his three ’teen-age daughters. 
“The girls,” he says, “know how 
to spot mastitis, and are taught 
to use Penstix at the first sign of 
infection. They find Penstix easy 
to use and don’t need any help 
from me.” 








‘PENSTIX" WORKS 
FOR ME; STOPS 
INFECTION FAST’ 


Scuenevus, N. Y.—Operating 
a 350 acre dairy farm and milk- 
ing 45cows keeps dairyman 
Russell French mighty busy. 
Still, he was happy to take time 
out to say this about the Wyeth 
Penstix and Penstix-SM line: 

“T’ve used Penstix and am very 
satisfied with the results. These 
bougies have relieved numerous 
cases of mastitis in my herd. I 
administer a couple of Penstix 
and the infection clears up fast. 
‘*Penstix are the best way I know 
to administer drugs to the infected 
quarter fast, and that’s what 
counts. I always keep a supply 














Wet Incorporated « Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


handy right in the milk room. 


Consult your Veterinarian as you would your Physician 





~ RUSSELL W. FRENCH 
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In the home...or on the barn— 


/ 


Mole) an: 2884; 


... cost less in the long run 


Your home and farm buildings de- 


serve the best paint you can buy. 

When you paint with Pittsburgh Paints, 

ou get greater beauty and longer- 
ived protection. 


@ Pittsburgh Paints are the finest that 
can be made. The best of materials and 
nearly a century of research, know- 
how, and skill go into their making. 


@ For example, we have developéd 
exclusive processes to improve natural 
oils so that our paints go on more 
easily and dry more quickly. We use 
special "Vitolized Oils” which remain 
in the paint film instead of being ab- 
sorbed into the surface. This permits 
the paint film to expand or contract, 
thus resisting the posger » amy checkin 

caused by extremes of heat and cold. 


@ Farm folks learned long ago that 
paint represents only a small part of 
painting cost, and investment in better 
_— ‘saves money over the years. 

ext time you paint, join the thou- 


te 


PITTSBURGH 


Name 





sands upon thousands all over the 
country who are turning to Pittsburgh 
Paints because they’ve found they cost 
less in the long run. 





There’s A Pittsburgh Paint 
For Every Farm Need 


SUN-PROOF HOUSE PAINT—Will not 
darken or discolor from coal 
smoke or industrial gases because 
it’s fume-proof. It is self-cleaning, 
too—removes surface dirt. 
WALLHIDE WALL PAINT—Ojil-base 
wall paint that covers with one 
coat. Withstands repeated wash- 
ings without streaking. 

FLORHIDE FLOOR ENAMEL—Quick- 
drying enamel for wood or cement 
floorsand steps. Dries hard enough 
to resist heavy foot traffic. 
WATERSPAR ENAMEL—A superior 
household enamel for furniture 
and wood or metal trim. 











Free Booklet on COLOR DYNAMICS 


@ Ask your Pittsburgh dealer or store manager for a FREE copy 
of "Color Dynamics for Your Home.” Or send this coupon, 
eeetebare Plate 
Dept. PF-110, Pittsburgh 22, Pa 

Please send me a free copy of your new booklet, “COLOR 
DYNAMICS for Your Home.” 


Glass Co., Paint Div. 








HOUSE PAIN! 


So8 wits wank OMLL 


Street or R. F. D : 








‘SUN-PROO! 7 





PITTSBURGH 





PLATE 


PITTSBURGH PAINTS 


PAINTS © GLASS ¢ CHEMICALS ¢ 


BRUSHES ¢ 
GLASS 


PLASTICS 
COMPANY 





Low-Cost Cattle Shed 


By Joe A. Elliott 


Associate Editor 


CATTLE shed can be built for 

a few hundred dollars that can 
save thousands of dollars worth of 
hay, in the opinion of Dr. R. S. Glass- 
cock, animal husbandman, University 
of Florida. 

Dr. Glasscock and his associates 
have had several of these sheds built 
on the college farm. They are a sub- 
ject of much interest to visiting farm- 
ers. Dr. Glasscock came to Florida 
from Oklahoma. He feels this cattle 
shed would be particularly valuable 
in the range country. 


The shed is 21 x 18 feet. Sides and 
roof are made from corrugated sheet- 
ing. Ten- x 7%-foot open doorways 
face north and south. In colder cli- 
mates of the Upper South, Dr. Glass- 
cock suggests adding sliding doors 
that can be closed in severe weather. 
This might be desirable on the north 
side only. Doorways are wide enough 
to drive through with a tractor wagon 
for hauling feed and manure. Fram- 
ing is set on concrete piers. 


Feed racks made from 1 x 4’s are 
placed down each side. Racks have 
curved metal bottoms to make feed 
slide out into troughs alongside. 
Troughs are 6 inches deep and 18 
inches wide. Racks and troughs-will 
handle different feeds —hay, silage, 





‘ Tg 


Hay racks and feed troughs 
are built down each side. 


steers. If a steer is crowded out on 
one side, he turns to the other where 
competition may not be so keen. 

The barn is valuable protection 
from wind and rain in winter, and 
as a summer shade. Roof has enough 
pitch to provide limited storage space 
for hay and other feed. In the Flor- 
ida barns, mineral boxes are built in 
each corner. 

Following is a bill of materials and 
estimated cost: 


Material Cost 

72 pieces 8-foot roofing— 
ESL $132.00 
95 feet riddWe TOM... ........cc<cececes.ese 3.75 
20 pounds 8 D common nails...... 2.00 


10 pounds 16 D common nails..... 1.50 
15 pounds aluminum roofing nails 10. 
2 cubic yards concrete 28 


cottonseed hulls, even concentrates. 800 lineal feet 1 x 6 rough............ 21.00 
: 82 pieces 12-foot-long 2 x 6............ 25.60 

Trough space will accommodate 16 pieces 8-foot-long 4 x 6........... 20.48 
from 20 to 22 steers, allowing 2 feet = pieces 1 ergo: eS ae: “ 

imal. 2 pieces 12-foot-long 2 x 4.......... . 
of head space for each antanen 20 pieces 12-foot-long i) =e 25.60 
Having troughs down each side of 30 pieces 10-foot-long 1 x 4......... 8.00 
barn is helpful where there are timid $314.91 
ANCESTRY 


(Thoughts after seeing a Negro’s horse on the village street) 


His feet strike rhythm on the sounding street, 
His neck is arched, his weary ears are high; 


The lazy driver on the sagging seat 


Gives him his way, or halts him with a cry. 
He is too proud to show the grief he feels, 
Compelled to pull a sordid, reeking load— 
Dead leaves and garbage, bones and rotting peels, 
Down to the dump, where ends the dreadful road. 


The strange, nostalgic pull within his heart 

Comes from some sire, steel-thewed and eagle swift; 
He feels (how can he know, bound to a cart?) 

The gleam of silks, the spirit’s eager lift, 
The ecstasy of speed, of hooves that fly 

Down the last stretch, home-bound to victory! 





Mary Johns Dickinson. 
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Mr. Music — Bing Crosby gets 
himself a lovely, new leading lady 
and the combination proves to be the 
best in quite a while! This time Bing 
is a successful musical comedy com- 
poser resting on his laurels. He’s just 
too lazy to write a new 
show until — but that 
would tell you too much 
of the story. Be sure to 
see it for yourself and 
take the family. Bing 
Crosby, Nancy Olson, 
Charles Coburn. 


Beaver Valley — 
This new Technicolor 
nature documentary by 
Walt Disney gives an 
intimate, photographic 
record of life around a 
beaver pond, with the 


coyote as villain. Much 

comic effect is added by other ani- 
mals. The animals take on personali- 
ties as the movie progresses until 
they become quite as human as Dis- 
ney’s animal cartoons. Excellent for 


children. 


The Glass Menagerie—Tennes- 
see Williams’ play is brought to the 
screen with a new emphasis and 
mood. The play was almost unre- 
lieved tragedy. In the film version, the 
characters are given hidden strength 
and hope, and it becomes a comedy. 


RADIO News 


By Betsy Seymour 


T isn’t easy to be funny week after 

week—even with a staff of writers 
and an expert supporting cast. A 
truly remarkable achievement, then, 
is Jack Benny’s. He is now in the 
midst of his 19th season as radio’s top 
“funnyman”! His familiar role of the 
balding penny-pincher never fails to 
get laughs. Now, as ever, the Jack 
Benny Program will give you a de- 
lightful half hour. 

This season there'll be lots- of en- 
tertaining guests on the Jack Benny 
Program—and most of them will con- 
tinue to rib Benny about his thinning 
hair, his baby-blue eyes, his old car, 
his money vault, his thriftiness, and 
his fiddle. Once when he was visiting 
Fred Allen and their famous feud was 
drawing the usual quips and sparks, 
Benny exploded, “If I had my writers 
here, you wouldn’t talk to me like 
this!” Be sure to listen Sunday nights 
at 7 o'clock EST (6, CST) over CBS. 

Another radio program that has 
well withstood the test of time is Cav- 
aleade of America. Cavalcade pre- 
sents dramatizations of little-known 
events in American history. The 
theme that recurs again and again 
is the courage, ingenuity, and re- 
sourcefulness of individuals who have 
set their stamp on the American way 
of life. Some were statesmen, some 
leaders of industries that have made 
life easier for people, others creative 
artists. Among the events you can 





Nancy Olson in 
beaver as hero and a “Mr. Music.” 


Movies To See 


It is the story of a once socially prom- 
inent mother and her two grown chil- 
dren for whom she refuses to face 
reality. Fascinating character por- 
trayals by Gertrude Lawrence, Jane 
Wyman, Arthur Kennedy, and Kirk 
Douglas. This picture is 
recommended for au- 
diences over 16. 


Top Favorites — 
The following movies 
are currently recom- 
mended by Parents’ 
Magazine (P), Time 
(T), Newsweek (N), 
Christian Century (C), 
and McCall’s (M), as 
the initials indicate: 
Father of the Bride, 
The Hasty Heart, All 
the King’s Men, Annie 
Get Your Gun— 
CPTNM.... The Law- 
less, Ichabod and Mr. Toad—NTCP. 
. .. Beaver Valley—CTP. . . . Treas- 
ure Island—CPM. . . . The Titan, 
Samson and Delilah, Riding High, 
Panic in the Streets, The Men, As- 
phalt Jungle—TP. . . . Francis, Cheap- 
er by the Dozen, On the Town—CP. 
. . . Ticket to Tomahawk, Big Lift— 
CT. . . . Broken Arrow—NP. .. . 
Stars in My Crown, Louisa, The 
Glass Menagerie, Rocking Horse 
Winner-—-P. . . . Summer Stock, 
Mister 880—N. 








see 


if 


Jack Benny.... 
Funny for 19 years. 


hear dramatized this month and next 
are the development of machinery for 
harvesting, the career of Connie 
Mack, baseball player and manager; 
the adventures of Deborah Sampson, 
Revolutionary War heroine, and an 
unfamiliar episode in the private life 
of President Andrew Johnson. Cav- 


_alcade of America is broadcast over 


NBC each Tuesday night at 8 o’clock 
EST (7, CST). 

A new program, The Cliche Club, 
is good entertainment. Master of 
Ceremonies Walter Kiernan reads 
stories or phrases (sent in by listen- 
ers) which represent or illustrate a 
worn-out expression—or cliche. A 
panel tries to guess the cliche in- 
tended. For instance, “Water be- 
yond a cornfield” would be “wet be- 
hind the ears.” ABC, Wednesday 
nights, 8:30 EST- (7:30, CST). 
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WHY WORRY 
ABOUT PRICE RISES 


“This new Sinclair Future Order 
Agreement gives us a GUARANTEED 


PRICE FOR THE YEAR 1951 
on our oils and greases!” 
Tee 
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By ordering now the fine Sinclair Oils and Greases that you 
will be needing later on — you can protect yourself against 
possible price. rises. For Sinclair’s new Farm Sales Future 
Order Agreement absolutely guarantees the price to you for 
the full year 1951. Delivery is made to you where, when and 
as you desire. So... save yourself lots of worry and possibly 
substantial money — phone your local Sinclair Representa- 
tive today . .. and order sufficient quantities for 1951 of these 
Sinclair oils and greases: 


SINCLAIR OPALINE® MOTOR OIL 


atch 
for New 
Sinclair 
SINCLAIR LITHOLINE® farm Show 
MULTI-PURPOSE GREASE 


SINCLAIR PENNSYLVANIA 
MOTOR OIL 


SINCLAIR 





OILS AND GREASES 








OUR ADVERTISEMENTS GUARANTEED RELIABLE 


@ WE BELIEVE that every advertisement in THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER is reliable. We guar- 
antee that purchase price of the article will be refunded or that satisfactory adjustment will 
be made if you buy any article advertised in this issue of THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER which 
is proved to have been fraudulently misrepresented in the advertisement. The complaint must 
be submitted to us within one month after you order the article and you must mention THE 
PROGRESSIVE FARMER when placing your order. We cannot try to adjust trifling disputes be- 
tween reliable business houses and their patrons, however, nor does this guarantee cover 
advertising of real estate, because buyers should personally investigate land before purchas- 
ing; neither does this guarantee cover advertisers who have become bonkrupt. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
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. 
For rugged construction... 


ARCTICS. Flexible, easy- ° 
fitting, warm fleece lined, 
long-wearing. Four and 
five buckle heights. 






















For wear and protection... 


CORPORAL BOOT. A 
very popular style for 
wear over shoes. All rub- 
ber. Easy to put on and 
take off. Black, brown, 
red, or white. 


Yes, you know you’re getting 
sound, honest footwear quality 
when you look for the Red Ball 
trade-mark. For over 50 years 
Ball-Band has been doing the foot- 
work on the farm... a truly tough 
wear test. For long-wearing con- 


struction, for weatherproof com- Look for the 
fort and style, follow farm experi- RED BALL 
ence and look for the Red Ball. on the sole 


Ball-Band 
Weatherproofs 


MISHAWAKA RUBBER & WOOLEN MFG. CO., MISHAWAKA, INDIANA 
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Our Progressive Farmer Platform 


Richer lands for every farm. @ A home of beauty, comfort, and convenience for 
every family. @ A ‘Blue Ribbon Farm Family’’ in every home. @ Modern equip- 
ment for every worker. @ Club work and vocational training for every child. 
@ Every crop from purebred seed; every animal from a purebred sire. @ Support 
of farm organizations, farm and home agents, and other agricultural agencies, and 
rural cooperative programs by every fam.y. @ Two-armed farming—meaning a 
well balanced income between 1) crops and 2) livestock, dairying and poultry— 
plus full gardens, corncribs, smokehouses, and feed barns to insure a good living 
at home as the business policy of every farmer. @ ‘Equality for Agriculture’ in 
every form of legislation, taxation, and education. @ Fair prices for farmers, fair 
wages for labor, and fair profits for capital as a constant concern of every economic 
policy. @ Love of the country community, of church and school and Sunday school, 
of country things and country sports and recreation, of books and music and art 
to enrich and ennoble life for every individual. 
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“The Man With the Hoe” 


| Be all past ages, the illiterate manual worker on the farm, the peas- 
ant with no land or tools of his own, was a tragic figure. As such, 
he was pictured in the famous painting by Millet, “The Man with 
the Hoe.” Seeing this painting of “a brutalized toiler” and recalling 
the Bible declaration, “. . . God made man in His own image . . .” 
the famous American poet Edwin Markham 50 years ago wrote the 
poem and prophecy which follow—perhaps the most famous Ameri- 
can poem of the last 100 years. Read it. Then read on last page, 
Roger W. Babson’s “Onward March the Masses!” The conditions 
in 1900 described by Markham (and which then existed in Asia, 
Russia, Spain, Italy, and other Old World countries) have already 
produced the revolution described by Babson in 1950. Immediately 
following Markham’s last verse we should read Babson’s last para- 
graph. Both this painting and this poem were among the favorites 
reported in a recent balloting by our subscribers. 


Bowed by the weight of centuries he leans 

Upon his hoe and gazes on the ground, 

The emptiness of ages in his face, 

And on his back the burden of the world. 

Who made him dead to rapture and despair, 

A thing that grieves not and that never hopes, 
Stolid and stunned, a brother to the ox? 

Who loosened and let down this brutal jaw? 
Whose was the hand that slanted back this brow? 
Whose breath blew out the light within this brain? 


Is this the Thing the Lord God made and gave 

To have dominion over sea and land; 

To trace the stars and search the heavens for power; 
To feel the passion of Eternity? 


What gulfs between him and the seraphim! 
Slave of the wheel of labor, what to him 

Are Plato and the swing of Pleiades? 

What the long reaches of the peaks of song, 
The rift of dawn, the reddening of the rose? 
Through this dread shape the suffering ages look; 
Time’s tragedy is in that aching stoop; 
Through this dread shape humanity betrayed, 
Plundered, profaned and disinherited, 

Cries protest to the Judges of the World, 

A protest that is also prophecy. 


O masters, lords and rulers in all lands, 

Is this the handiwork you give to God, 

This monstrous thing distorted and soul-quenched? 
How will you ever straighten up this shape; 
Touch it again with immortality ; 

Give back the upward looking and the light; 
Rebuild in it the music and the dream; 

Make right the immemorial infamies, 

Perfidious wrongs, immedicable woes? 


O masters, lords and rulers in all lands, 

How will the future reckon with this Man? 

How answer his brute question in that hour 
When whirlwinds of rebellion shake the world? 
How will it be with kingdoms and with kings— 
With those who shaped him to the thing he is— 
When this dumb Terror shall reply to God, 


After the silence of the centuries? 


Edwin Markham. 
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First Aid for Animals 


By W. T. Oglesby, DVM 
Veterinary Editor 


E\ ERY farmer should have some 
first-aid material on hand for use 
on animals. Cuts, scratches, and other 
wounds involving the skin and 
muscles are not at all uncommon. 
Many of these will heal satisfactorily. 
if cleaned and left alone. Other 
wounds need treatment. In cleaning 
wounds, a very 
mild antiseptic can 
be used with a soft 
cloth or cotton. 
Boiled water, to 
which salt has been 
added at the rate of 
1 teaspoon per 
quart of water, is 
also good for clean- 
ing wounds. After 
cleaning, edges of the wound should 
be thoroughly dried. It is best to cov- 
er, if possible, but sometimes you just 
can’t make a satisfactory bandage. 


Farmers should keep on hand 
sterile, clean bandage, cotton, ad- 
hesive tape, soothing ointment or 
salve, and a nonirritating drying pow- 
der. Keep these supplies in a tightly 
closed cabinet. 

Wounds kept under bandage too 
long, particularly if ointment is used 
too much, do not heal properly. They 
should occasionally be exposed to the 
air and, if necessary, covered again. 

“Proud” flesh sometimes develops 
on wounds which fill in too fast. 
Little beads of flesh grow above the 
skin line to cause this condition. It 
more often occurs when wounds have 
been overtreated or improperly treat- 
ed. Proud flesh is difficult to heal and 
should have the attention of a vet- 
erinarian. If you are in a community 
where a veterinarian is not available, 
apply to this type wound a finely 
ground powder made from equal 
parts boric acid and copper sulfate. 
The wound should be bandaged and 
animal restrained so that it cannot 
chew and gnaw at the wound. If 
proud flesh has really gone wild, it 
may take several applications of this 
mixture. Horses and mules are ex- 
tremely bad about chewing on 
wounds. It is often necessary to cross 
tie these animals in a stall to keep 
them from damaging themselves. 


Wounds on the udder and teats 
of milk cows may become aggravated 
and infected by the milker and be the 
starting point for infectious mastitis. 
Cowpox itself does not very often be- 
come bad, but secondary infections 
in cowpox sores may lead to trouble. 
For the person who does not have the 
services of a veterinarian, we would 
suggest that he keep on hand a small 

le containing equal parts of tinc- 
ture of iodine and glycerin. This ma- 
terial applied with a small swab to 

cowpox sore is very effective. 
Cowpox is characterized by small 
sores which usually have a yellow 
head. When they break, they leave 
4 depression in the middle. It is not 
uncommon for them to occur during 
atime that mosquitoes are bad. 

Cattle raisers should always have a 


little bloat medicine around. Some 
animals will bloat at any time of the 
year, so it is not amiss to have a 
remedy on hand at all times. 


Screwworms caused more dam- 
age throughout Southern states this 
past summer than in many a season. 
The extremely mild winter in 1949- 
50 no doubt accounted for this. These 
pests will continue to be with us un- 


.til we have two or three real good 


freezes. On the basis of heavy infes- 
tation which we know existed during 
the summer, everyone should be on 
guard, constantly checking his ani- 
mals against these pests. 

There are a number of effective 
screwworm preparations on the mar- 
ket. Rapid steps have been made in 
developing these. Some are prepared 
with water as the solvent and these 
preparations have a definite advan- 
tage. There are some good ones 
which do not carry lampblack. Some 
farmers object to lampblack. On the 
other hand, there are farmers who 
prefer preparations that have black 
in them, because the material identi- 
fies which animals have been ob- 
served and treated. It does not seem 
wise that we mention any one spe- 
cific preparation without listing all of 
them. Any livestock owner purchas- 
ing screwworm repellent and treat- 
ment material should be sure it was 
produced by a reputable manufactur- 
ing house. Ask your veterinarian or 
county agent which ones are recom- 
mended and are of known merit. 


A few “don’t’s” should be men- 
tioned in connection with first aid. 
Don’t use strong antiseptics or disin- 
fectants in wounds. Medicines strong 
enough to kill bacteria will also do 
damage to the normal flesh which you 
want to heal. If there is any doubt at 
all in your mind, use weak salt water 
to wash wounds, instead of a disin- 
fectant or antiseptic. Iodine is a fine 
preparation when it is properly used. 
Iodine must be tightly stoppered or, 
because of evaporation, it becomes 
so strong that it causes blisters. 

Be careful in drenching animals. 
Never hold the head of animal high, 
as the drug will go directly into the 
lungs and may result in pneumonia. 
Hold the head so that the nose is on 
same level with eyes. 

Do not buy and use sulfa drugs or 
penicillin promiscuously. These prep- 
arations are good when properly 
used, but are sometimes harmful. 

Here’s a caution about minerals. 
Minerals are extremely important as 
part of the diet of animals and man. 
Necessary minerals for animals can 
be furnished in very simple forms and 
at reasonable costs. Be sure to check 
with your veterinarian or county 
agent before buying high-priced min- 
erals. Do not expect minerals to cure 
and prevent bacterial diseases. 

Remember that nature usually does 
a good job at protecting and healing, 
when not interfered with too much by 
man. Use judgment—don’t overtreat 
—give nature a chance. 
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For Fast, Effective Action 


opin 


BACILLARY ENTERITIS (Necro) 
SEPTICEMIA 
PNEUMONIA, and other costly 


BACTERIAL DISEASES 
of Farm Animals 


USE The All-Purpose Sulfa 


SULMET_, 


SULFAMETHAZINE 


Get The Advantages Of Once-A-Day Treatment Line 
This Easy-to-Give, Time-Proved, Low-Cost Drug 


Prompt treatment of dangerous bacterial diseases with SULMET 
Sulfamethazine Lederle usually saves animals and avoids the un- 
thriftiness and stunting that follow prolonged illness. Animals often 
return to normal feeding after one treatment. 


SULMET Sulfamethazine is available in six dosage forms: POWDER, 
TABLETS, OBLETS*, TINTED EMULSION (for pink eye bacterial in- 
fections), SOLUTION 12.5% (may be used as a drench) and INJECT- 
ABLE SOLUTION available by or on the prescription of a veterinarian, 


Your veterinarian is your dependable ally in the constant war 
against disease. Consult him for the most effective management prac- 
tices and disease-control procedures to meet your individual needs, 


Free literature gladly sent upon request. 
*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


LEDERLE LABORATORIES DIVISION 


AMERICAN Gyanamid COMPANY 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 
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A far-reaching program for rail transportation — designed to 
meet the rising needs of commerce and the demands of national 
defense — was adopted by the member lines of the Association 
of American Railroads at a recent meeting in Chicago. 


As part of that program, the railroads have placed, or are in 
the process of placing, orders for more than $500,000,000 
worth of new freight cars. This brings the total spent on im- 
provements in railroad plant and equipment since World 
War II to more than 5 billion dollars. 


In the past ten years, the railroads have built and bought 
600,000 new, bigger and better freight cars, 11,000 new Diesel 
units, and 1,700 new and improved steam locomotives, besides 
making great improvements in tracks, terminals, signals, 
shops, and every part of the railroad plant. 


In addition, railroads are speeding up the return to service of 
freight cars awaiting repair, and are taking steps — with the 
cooperation of shippers and. government agencies — to secure 
the maximum utilization of all available cars. 


The program of the railroads is an essential part of any in- 
crease in national production — for neither in commerce nor 
in defense can America produce and use more of anything 
than can be hauled, There is no way in which the nation’s 
effective hauling capacity can be expanded so quickly and 
with such small demands upon man power and materials, as 
by adding to the serviceable freight car fleet of the railroads. 


In meeting transportation demands in World War II, the rail- 
roads enjoyed splendid cooperation from users of transpor- 
tation, much of it organized and carried out through the 
Shippers Advisory Boards and their local Car Efficiency 
Committees; and the helpful assistance of an outstanding gov- 
ernment agency, the Office of Defense Transportation. With 
this same sort of cooperation and with an opportunity to 
secure necessary man power and materials, the railroads will 
reach the goal to which they are pledged — adequate trans- 
portation for all America, in peace and in war. 


WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 
it dl oh %. dD 
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Thoughts for Thanksgiving 


Our November Sermon 


By Rev. John W. Holland 


WAG and a wit said with a little 
too much truth, “It is coming 
time for our annual gratitude day.” 
His inference was that Thanksgiving 
Day is merely a one-day matter. 
‘And yet, in spite of worldly living, 
millions of Ameficans do not forget 
throughout the year the goodness 
and mercy of Almighty God. 


I wish you would try to paint a 
mental picture of the little band of 
Pilgrims in a wild 
and lonely land. 
Fortunately, their 
first year’s crops 
had been ample 
beyond expecta- 
tions. Since they 
were a religious 
group, forced to 
come to America in Dr. Holland 
order to think and 
worship as they saw fit, this abund- 
ant harvest was to them a sign of 
God’s providential interest in them. 
They determined to celebrate their 
good fortune by setting aside a day 
of thanksgiving. 


1. The Pilgrims had a living 
faith in the living God. They saw the 
hand of providence 
even in the difficul- 
ties facing them. To 
me, it is significant 
that the first settlers 
in New England 
were men of faith, 
just as were the friars 
who first visited the 
great Southwest. 


5 chapters. 


8 chapters. 


: Nov. 10 to 
America, the Ameri- Suber 1, IL. ; 
ca of free men, had Nov. 


a religious founda- 
tion. We still believe 
in God. We put His name on our 
coins. We talk about Him on Sun- 
days, and during political conven- 
tions. Back in our minds is the faith 
of 20 centuries. The only difficulty 
is that we too often leave Him in the 
back of our minds. We have ad- 





November Bible Reading 


For our “one chapter a 
night” 1950 Bible reading, we 
recommend for November— 

Nov. 1 to 5 inclusive—James, 


Nov. 6 to 8 inclusive—Titus, 


Nov. 9—Philemon, 1 chapter. 
17 inclusive — 


18 to 30 inclusive — 
Psalms 1 through 13. 


vanced far in scientific knowledge..., 


We know more about more things. ., 
We have about conquered the climate 
which almost defeated the Pilgrims, 
... We have put horsepower in the 
place of manpower. . . . We have 
luxury for our common life, of which 
kings of old never, never dreamed, 
The danger is that we may forget 
God in the midst of His blessings 
upon us. There is one fate which 
God-forgetting nations have brought 
upon themselves: Hades. May our 
people never forget the “source” of 
our prosperity. 


2. These Pilgrims had another 
belief: the worth of each individual, 
These men came out of a king civili- 
zation, where the individual was a 
cog in a national machine. Here, in 
a new land, they said in substance: 
“Every free man is a king, and every 
virtuous woman is a queen.” Our 
American “order of life” was built 
upon that idea. 


One is always interested to know 
where such ideas started. There once 
walked this earth the man who was 
the Savior of other men from sin. It 
was from Him that the idea of the 
sacredness of per- 
sons came, and it 
cannot be maintain- 
ed without His spirit 


There are several 
things wrong with 
America, but they 
can be cured if we 
will only dedicate 
our lives to the prin- 
ciples of the Pil 
grims: 1) the discov- 
ering and doing of 
the will of God, and 2) the practicing 
of the law before which all men are 
equals, and personality is sacred. 

With such a Thanksgiving in our 
hearts, we can stretch it out through 
whole years, and not merely talk 
about it one day each year. 


Country Things I Love Most 


(November Prize Letters) 


HERE is something very myster- 

ious and inspiring about autumn 
in the country .. . a stillness and 
hush over all nature that seems to 
bid us cease striving for things un- 
known, and accept the richness and 
fullness of time at hand . . . some- 
thing that takes us back to childhood 

. something that makes us feel 
Heaven is very near, and makes us 
yearn to reach out and tear asunder 
the veil which separates us from 
loved ones gone ahead . . . some- 
thing that makes us wonder if the 
souls and minds of great and illus- 
trious men and women, as yet un- 
born,’ are not in a primary class in 
the spiritual world being taught by 


great and illustrious men and women 
who died centuries ago. 
Mrs. C. C. Mills, Louisiana. 


I like country dances, where 
everyone has a good time. | like the 
friendly people and I enjoy hearing 
a fiddler play while he pats his foot 
on the floor. There is a ring dance 
where everyone joins hands, and in 
this game everyone gets acquainted. 
At a country dance everyone feels 
welcome and no one is a stranger. 
There is never a dull moment. When 
a farmer can plow all day long and 
then dance until 12 o’clock at night, 
you know he must really be having 
a good time. Bertie Catchings, 

Texas. 


in the hearts of men. © 
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Training Farm Dogs 


By C. G. Seruggs, Associate Editor 


AVE you ever envied the few 

folks who can sit on their front 
porch and let their dogs go and drive 
the cows back from the far end of 
the pasture? If you have, you can 
well envy Arthur N. Allen of Mc- 
Leansboro, IIl., because he not only 
has one dog that can move his cattle, 
sheep, or turkeys, but several of 
them. In fact, that’s his business— 
training dogs to handle all kinds of 
farm livestock. 

Mr. Allen, who has a 280-acre 
farm, regularly uses trained Border 
Collies with his Hampshire and Suf- 
folk sheep; as well as in performances 
before hundreds of thousands of peo- 
ple every year at rodeos, state fairs, 
etc. Allen’s dogs also won the official 
trials from 1946-1948 of the North 
American Sheep Dog Society and 
were undefeated in 1949. 

It was during one of his exhibitions 
at a rodeo that I met Allen and asked 
if he had any suggestions as to how 
farm people might train their dogs 
to handle farm livestock. Allen quick- 
ly agreed to give suggestions. 

The first thing Allen said was 
this: “You have to have a reason- 
ably intelligent dog if you want to be 
able to teach him to help you with 
farm work. I use Border Collies. 
There are many other breeds of dogs 
that can be easily trained.” 


Mr. Allen starts training his pup- 
pies early—about eight to 10 weeks 
of age, depending on maturity of the 
pups. “And,” he cautions, “you don’t 
want to use them with stock until 
they know and understand basic 
commands. I teach my dogs, the very 
first thing, to stop on command. 
Make your commands very simple. 
Use such terms as ‘stop’ or ‘sit down.’ 
Don’t use any extra words. At first, 
for example, say, ‘sit down.’ Then 
put one hand on the back of puppy’s 
neck, the other on his rump, and 
press his hind quarters. fo the ground. 
Repeat this as many times as neces- 
sary until he knows to sit down on 
that particular command. 

“Always be friendly with your 
dogs. Make sure they like to be with 
you from the very start. Reward 

with a pat or something to eat 
when they do something right; or let 
them know just as quickly and defi- 
hitely when they do something 
Wrong. Go slowly and easily, using 
minimum of commands.’ And you 


Allen’s dogs quickly and easily pen these protesting sheep. 


have to repeat commands time after 
time—repetition and patience on the 
part of the trainer is absolutely neces- 
sary. Dogs have plenty of sense, 
usually. They will learn if you give 
them a chance. 

“After the dog knows what ‘sit 
down’ means and will stay in position 
till you release him, start on another 
command. Teach the dog to follow 
you at your heels until you give him 
such a command as ‘go.’ Then teach 
him to stop on command. Go slowly, 
taking just one thing at a time. Teach 
him to lie down or sit down after the 
command, ‘stop.’ 


“When basic commands are 
mastered, you should be able to con- 
trol the dog anytime he is within 
hearing distance. He is now ready to 
start working with stock. In the case 
of Border Collies, they have a na- 
tural instinct to get on the opposite 
side of livestock and move them to- 
ward you. At first, work the dogs 
some distance, using the commands 
of ‘stop, sit down, lie down,’ etc., un- 
til they get used to obeying while 
with stock. When they have this 
down pat, let them start gradually 
moving stock. But it’s best for you 
to go with them at first. Always leave 
it up to the pup to make stock follow 
you, as you are in front of stock. 

“Depending on individual ability 
and maturity of a dog, they should 
be ready to work stock by themselves 
anywhere from four to six months of 
age. However, there is danger in 
putting the dog to working stock too 
early, because they might get rough. 
This happens because the dog doesn’t 
quite have the speed and ability to 
do the job and tries to hurt stock to 
make them do as he wants. You don’t 
want that. The dogs should bite only 
in extreme cases. When to get rough 
and when not to, seems to be a part 
of instinct with dogs. Border Collies 
seem to be able to use their eyes to 
influence stock to do as they want 
them to. 


“I can’t repeat too often—make 
sure the dog likes you from the time 
he is a puppy. Use simple commands. 
Go slowly with only one command at 
a time. Reward him when he does 
right, chastise him when he does 
wrong. Repeat commands until the 
dog knows them readily. Above all, 
be patient. 

“Dogs are still man’s best friend.” 











Good news for you and your dog! New Sergeant’s 


SKIP-BATH lets you clean him without bathing! This amazing . 
liquid also keeps him free of odors, fleas and ticks up to 7 days! 
Safe, easy-to-use, like all Sergeant’s Dog Care Products. There’s 
one for nearly every canine trouble—fleas, ticks, worms, itching, 
ear ailments, poor condition. Certified by consulting 
Valued by dog owners for 175 years. 
FREE: Sergeant’s Dog Book. At drug or pet store —or 
write Sergeant’s, Dept. I-15, Richmond 20, Virginia. 


Sergeants dog care products 


veterinarians. 
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for felling 
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SIMPLICITY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1007 Spring St., Port Washington, Wis. 












































Saw Cord Wood, Clear Heavy 
Brush, Fell Trees Up to 16’ 
Diameter with a 


Simplicity 
UTILITY TRACTOR 


AND 20” BRUSH 
AND LOG SAW 


© Vertical saw position for 
bucking and limbing 


oe 
a. 




















Cutting wood is just one of dozens of 
home and farm maintenance jobs you can 
do easier and faster with a low cost Simplicity 
and easy-to-attach Simplicity implements. 
Write for free folder and name of your 
nearest Simplicity dealer. 


SIMPLICITY 20" BRUSH AND LOG saw $4890 
(Tilting frame extra) 
Model “M” 3 h.p. Garden Tractor 


AMERICA'S 
BIGGEST 
(illustrated) 4 speed drive, patented “Quick- 


* 
GARDEN Hitch,” Briggs and Stratton Mode) 9 Engine. . $22500 
TRACTOR Model “*L” 2 h.p. Garden Tractor, ‘ 
VALUE twin to the ""M” designed for lighter work... $15500 


*Prices F.0.B. Port Washington 
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IT WAS FRESHMAN INITIATION NIGHT. THE 
GIRLS HAD LEFT US IN A“HAUNTED HOUSE” 
SUDDENLY WE HEARD A WEIRD NOISE... 





[THE DOOR SLAMMED BEHIND US! I RAN | 
DOWN THE CELLER STAIRS. BUT BETTY... 














WOULDN'T BUDGE! WE WERE TRAPPED! 
I HAD TO GET HELP FOR BETTY! 








i] MAYBE IF IL KEEP My FLASHLIGHT 
PA SHINING ON THAT WINDOW SOME 
Pr. OS WP ONE WILL SEE! WISH THESE 
“"_--*\. BATTERIES HADN'T BEEN USED 





PE “2 SOLONG! BUT IF THEYLL 
Gl ae eee 
Ge ONLY LAST, 









WRITE US YOUR TRUE EXPERIENCES WITH EVEREADY BATTERIES 















NVEREADY | 


1% 


Nis asen eae ona 


FOR FLASHLIGHTS 


“Eveready”,*Nine Lives” and the Cat Symbol are trade-marks 
of NATIONAL CARBON DIVISION, Union Carbide and 


"EVEREADY 
«Whe Pottery with 
"NINE LIVES 


Recovers power between uses... 


7 
Bounces back for extra life! 








BRANO 
7 









Carbon Corporation, 30 East 42nd Street, New York 17,N.Y. 
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FOR FARM RADIOS 














Mistakes I Have Made 


Mistakes caused by open fires, 
kerosene, and guns will take 
many lives and cause much suf- 
fering these next few. months. 
Read these 6 mistakes and be 
warned before it is too late. 


LEFT my two small children 
alone for about five minutes in the 
house with a fire in an open-hearthed 


| stove. My little six-year-old girl got 


too close and caught her clothing dn 
fire. She was so severely burned be- 
fore I could get to her to smother out 
the flames that she has been hospital- 
ized for almost three years. Besides 
the expense and grief and suffering 
borne, she has lost these three years 
at school and play, and whether she 
will ever recover enough to live a 
normally active life has not yet been 
determined. Mrs. W. R. W., Georgia. 


While hunting, I paused beside 
a log and leaned my gun against it. 
It slipped off the log and went off. 
It shot me in my left arm and I 
almost bled to death before I got to 
the hospital. The doctors did every- 
thing they could to save my arm, but 
it had to be taken off at my shoulder. 


Now I’m handicapped for the rest 
of my life. H. P., Mississippi, 


My careless way of starting a fire 
in our coal heater was my biggest 
mistake. I threw kerosene on some 
hot coals, and flames jumped out and 
set fire to the jar in my hand. With- 
cut thinking I threw the jar on the 
floor and ran out of the door scream- 
ing. Our house and all the furniture 
burned. Mrs. T. B., Tennessee, 


I neglected to fix my rifle that 
was too easy on the trigger. One day 
while hunting, I started to raise my 
gun to take aim. It went off and hit 
my companion’s hand. It could have 
killed him. K. L. W., Tennessee, 


The greatest mistake I ever 
made was when I put gasoline in our 
oil-burning refrigerator. We lost our 
home and everything we had in it, 
I was lucky to escape with my life, 


Mrs. S. E. B., Texas. 


We délayed putting up a good 
fence around the barn. One of our 
good stock cows broke into the lot 
and ate too much feed which we had 
just brought in. Besides having to 
pay veterinarian and medicine bills, 
we lost the cow. B. A., Texas. 


A New Baby Was Our Best Buy 


(November Prize Letter on ““My Best Buy’’ ) 





NEW baby was our best pur- 
chase! Yes, everybody loves a 
baby, but we are excited over our 


little Robert Lee who arrived on 
May 12 and even made front page 
news in a local newspaper. 

Our boy was 14 and the daughter 
10 when this new one came, so we 
have some grand and willing baby 
sitters right at home. But best of all 
they helped save for the bills which 
were to be paid They saved their 
dimes in a big fruit jar, and when 
we went to the cashier’s window at 
the hospital, they had saved enough 
to help out on the bill. 

It is such a joy to have this little 
one now that the others are old 





enough to be gone so much of the 
time. I can continue to be interested 
in reading about babies, talking to 
other mothers and comparing our 
little ones. I can watch this baby 

grow and learn to do new things. 
We didn’t know how much we 
needed our baby, but now that he is 
here, we count him the greatest bless- 
ing we have. Mrs. E. P. Pruitt, Jt, 
Alabama. 


Editor's Note.—Mrs. Pruitt would evi- 
dently agree with someone who has 
this tribute to babies: “A baby is a sma 
member of the animal kingdom that 
make love stronger, days shorter, nig} 
longer, bank roll smaller, home happiet, 
clothes shabbier, the past forgotten— 
the future worth working for.” 
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(Continued from page 70) 


chance to make friends among the 

. youngfolks. Local mechanics keep 
the bus in repair without charge. 
Operating expenses are about 11 
cents a mile. 

Dr. Earp gave the 15-acre plot on 

. which the church building is located. 
Near the church stands the parson- 
age. Insulation makes it a cool re- 
treat for church meetings and socials 
during the summertime. The open 
fireplace in the large living room of- 
fers added warmth for gathering of 
young and older people during the 
winter. One room is the pastor’s 
study. It is equipped with type- 
writers,‘ duplicating machines, a 
library, religious and farm periodi- 
cals. Some of the nicest furniture in 
the new parsonage was made by the 
parson: convenient cabinets in the 
kitchen and shelves in every closet. 

The pastor’s wife is a real help- 
meet, interested in everything that 
helps the community. 

Thanksgiving Church has 191 en- 
rolled in its graded Sunday school. 
It has a nursery for small children 
and an extension department for 
those unable to attend services. The 
church is justly proud of its college 
students (18 this year) and gives 





" Thanksgiving Church Did It 


them a chance to have charge of the 
evening worship just before they 
leave for school. They observe Youth 
Week, help teach Bible school, and 
give a “student night program” at 
Christmas. The pastor urges every 
farmer to be a good steward of the 
soil—to use crop rotation and cover 
crops and practice modern methods 
with livestock and crops. But he 
often reminds parents that the most 
important crop in Thanksgiving com- 
munity is its boys and girls. 

What has the Lords Acre Plan 
meant to the members of Thanksgiv- 
ing Church—and to rural church 
members all over the South who have 
followed the plan? It has certainly 
meant more than just a practical way 
of raising money for the church. That 
it is practical is proved by the fact 
that no other money making plan has 
ever worked half so well. But even 
more important, the Lord’s Acre Plan 
has given these people a genuinely 
happy comradeship and kinship with 
the other folks in their church who 
work for the same cause. And even 
more, it has given them a closer feel- 
ing of partnership with God as they 
cultivate His earth and share with 
Him its yield. 


A Favorite Poem: “To a Waterfowl’ 


BELOVED favorite among Progressive Farmer readers is Bryant’s fa- 

mous poem reproduced herewith. Read it once and you will never 
again see wild geese flying south in November without thinking of it. And 
if you cannot memorize all of it, why not the concluding verse? 





All day th 


Deepl 


Whither, midst falling dew, 
While glow the heavens with the last steps of 


Thou’rt gon 
Hath swal 





day, 
Far, through their rosy depths, dost thou pursue 
Thy solitary way? 


Seek’st thou the plashy brink 
Of weedy lake, or marge of river wide, 
Or where the rocking bill 
On the chafed ocean-side? 


There is a Power whose cate 

Teaches thy way along that pathless coast— 
The desert and illimitabl¢é air— 

Lone wandering, but not lost. 


ows rise and sink 


wings have fanned, 
At that far height, the cold, thin atmosphere, 
Yet stoop not, weary, to the welcome land, 
Though the dark night is near. 


And soon that toil shall end; 
Soon shalt thou find a summer home, and rest, 
And scream among thy fellows; reeds shall bend, 
Soon, o’er thy ch 


eltered nest. 


the abyss of heaven 


owed up thy form; yet, on my heart 
hath sunk the lesson thou hast given, 
And shall not soon depart. 


He who, from zone to zone, 


Guides through the boundless sky 
thy certain flight, 
In the long way that I must tread alone 
Will lead my steps aright. 


William Cullen Bryant. 
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EXPERIENCED WILDFOWL HUNTERS 
ON EVERY FLYWAY, COAST TO COAST, 
DEMAND THE FAMOUS... 


ORIGINAL LONG RANGE LOAD! 


The famous red shells 


with the 


Seale 


GAS CHAMBER 


You get: 
1. Full energy behind the shot charge. 








2. Ne deformed or balled shot. 
3. Ne “leading.” 

4, Improved patterns. 

5. Positive, easy shell extraction. 


6. Uniform performance never before 
achieved. 


TO YOU the Sealed Gas Chamber 
means the greatest shot shell perform- 
ance in history. Unique Super-Seal 
Cup Wads, above and below the pow- 
der, prevent gas leakage, either into 
the head of the shell or into the shot. 





A PRODUCT OF [€ 





FREE | Write for folder giving full details about the Sealed Gas Chamber ond SUPER-X shells, 
f . Address: Dept. 323-D, Western Cartridge Co., Division of Olin Industries, Inc., East Alton, if, 








& 
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What’s New About 
Musecadine Grapes 


By L. A. Niven, Horticultural Editor 


YOU'RE MONEY AHEAD 








Did you ever wonder why sharply 
increasing numbers of car owners 
are turning to AC Elements for 
their oil filters? 


It’s very simple. AC Elements 
“Dirt-Proof” engine oil. Every 
mile you drive, the AC Element 
filters out the clogging sludge, 
dirt, and grit which accumulate 
in engine oil, and speed up 
engine wear. Finally, of course, 
the element becomes packed 
solid, and must be replaced. But, 
until then, your AC never stops 
“Dirt-Proofing” your oil. 


So, AC’s growing preference is 
simply the result of saving motor- 
ists money. 


“Wouldn’t you like to drive with 
“‘Dirt-Proof’ oil?” Then get an 
AC—either a replacement ele- 
ment or complete oil filter. 






“DIRT-PROOF” PREVENTS THIS— 


Dirty oil clogs ring slots. It also gums valve 
stem guides and constricts oil passages. 
An AC Element removes sludge and dirt 
and keeps oil “'Dirt-Proof.” 
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Muscadine grapes, trairied a 


HERE are several new, 

good varieties of musca- 
dine grapes. Experiment sta- 
tion workers believe that new 
plantings should be of these 
better varieties so as to im- 
prove the general level of 
quality. They say frankly that 
there are many poor quality 
varieties that should be elimi- 
nated altogether. 


A committee set up by the 
southern region of the Ameri- 
can Society of Horticultural 
Science has suggested the fol- 
lowing variety groupings: 

Four classes of the older 
varieties, four of new varie- 
ties, and one of pollinator va- 
rieties. The committee sug- 
gests that insofar as possible, 
plantings be limited to the 
varieties in Classes I, II, III, 
IV, and V. 

I—Varieties for general 
planting in majority of com- 
mercial vineyards: Hunt and 
Scuppernong. 

II—Varieties, commercial 
for special localities, markets, 
or growers: Creek, Thomas. 

IlI—Varieties other than I 
and II for home planting or 
limited local markets: Dulcet, 
Yuga, Topsail, Creswell. 

IV—New varieties that ap- 
pear promising. 

V—Pollinators: 
Wallace, Willard. 

In selecting varieties to 
plant, be guided by the 
recommendations above of 
Southern experiment stations. 

J. P, Overcash of Missis- 
sippi Experiment Station says 
about varieties: “Wallace is a 
white, perfect - flowered va- 
riety and the cluster size is 
very desirable, even though 
the quality is not as good as 
Scuppernong, Hunt, or Top- 
sail. When a person wants 
only one muscadine vine, I 
recommend a pollinator, 
either Wallace or Burgaw. 


Burgaw, 


oes a 


nd pruned the North Carolina Exp 
Station way. Cowpeas, grass grow between rows. 








o X 
eriment 


Photos Below Courtesy Overcash, 
Mississippi Experiment Station. 





Three-year-old muscadine before pruning. 
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Same vine after proper pruning. Two-wire 
Kniffen system of training and pruning used. 
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va ™ 
Same vine during summer af- 
ter being pruned in winter. 





Cluster of 
Wallace 
muscadines, 
one of best 
perfect- 
flowering 
varieties. 
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ES-MIN-EL 





Does your soil contain the minerals 
sO necessary to preserve and pro- 
tect your plants and trees through 
the severe winter months? Snow, 
ice and severe weather takes its toll 
from plants and trees where the 
soil is deficient in minerals — ES- 
MIN-EL contains the essential min- 
eral elements of Copper, Zinc, 
Manganese, Iron, Boron and Mag- 
nesium—these minerals are essen- 
tial to rich, productive soil—pro- 
tect and preserve your plants and 
trees and bring them back into 
earlier, increased production with 
an application of ES-MIN-EL now! 





You can now get ES-MIN-EL in spray 
or dust form for direct application to 
the plant. If your soil has not been min- 
eralized, you can now feed your plants 
these essential mineral elements through 
the leaves and stems by spraying or 
dusting with ES-MIN-EL. ES-MIN-EL 
spray or dust is a neutral form of 
Copper, Manganese and Zinc. 


DEMAND 
that your local fertilizer dealer furnish 
you a mineralized fertilizer containing 
the essential mineral elements. 
FREE BOOKLET 
Send card or letter to Tennessee 


Corporation, Grant Building, Atlanta, 
Georgio or Lockland, Ohio. 
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If two or more are desired, I recom- 
mend one of these pollinators, Wal- 
lace or Burgaw, plus one of the bet- 
ter varieties such as Hunt, Scupper- 
nong, or Topsail.” 


For home use, set plants 14 to 16 
feet apart in rows 10 to 14 feet wide. 
Train vines on two or three strands 
of wire, just as for bunch grapes. 
Use of an old-fashioned arbor will 
result in less and poorer quality fruit. 
Plant one pollinator vine to each nine 
of the others. 


Train and prune in same general 
way as for bunch grapes. Cut back 
the previous season’s growth to two 
to four buds to the stub. 


The North Carolina Station prefers 
an improved arbor system of training. 
Here is what Mr. C. F. Williams says 
about it: 


“The North Carolina Station rec- 
ommends training muscadines on an 
overhead arbor. Thig is not the old- 
style arbor at all, but has eight ra- 
diating arms from the top of each 
vine. Annual pruning of muscadines 
is necessary. To make this pruning 
possible, systematic training is re- 
quired.” 

Mr. Williams lists six advantages 
of overhead training, as follows: 

1. All fruit-bearing surface is equally 


exposed to light, ventilation, and polli- 
nation. 


2. It provides for a systematic re- 
newal of bearing arms. 


8. There is more fruiting surface per 
vine and per acre. 


Old Age Payments 


HE new social security law that 

goes into effect Jan. 1 will pro- 
vide old age and survivor’s insurance 
for farm workers. It does not include 
farm owners or operators, tenants or 
sharecroppers, migratory workers or 
members of the farm family under 
21 years of age. 

The worker’s time will count to- 
ward social security payments if he 
is a regular worker for one employer 
for five months or more. He will get 
social security credits as long as he 
continues to work for the same farm- 
er. Here is how it works: First, he 
must work three months. Then he 
must work for the same farmer at 
least 60 days and be paid at least 
$50 cash wages during the next cal- 
endar quarter. This will give him so- 
cial security credit for that quarter. 
The four calendar quarters begin 
Jan. 1, April 1, July 1, and Oct. 1. 

If the worker changes employers, 
he must work regularly at least three 
months before his time with the new 
employer begins to count. Anytime 
he fails to work at least 60 days and 
be paid at least $50 in cash wages 
by his employer in a calendar quar- 
ter, he loses his credit for that quar- 
ter, and must start over again. This 
is called the regularity test. 

The term regular is the key. The 
new law applies to regular farm 
workers only. The regularity test is 





4. It makes possible cross-cultivation 
and weed control. 


5. Fruit is more accessible for har- 
vesting, especially when sheets are used. 

6. Pruning is simpler. 

A bulletin describing this method 
may be had by writing to Mr. Wil- 
liams at Raleigh, N. C. 

For many years it was thought 
necessary to prune before Christmas 
to prevent vines from dying by 
bleeding. This has proved to be un- 
true. Listen to what two leading hor- 
ticultural experimentors say: 


N. H. Loomis, USDA, Meridian, 
Miss.—“I have pruned muscadine 
grapes from November to March and 
have never known one to die from 
bleeding.” 

M. M. Murphy, Georgia Experi- 
ment Station—“Where late pruning 
was done and vines bled, none of 
them died, and there was no reduc- 
tion in yield. Late pruning did result 
in growth starting somewhat later, 
but yields were about the same. In 
some instances, late pruning gave a 
slight increase in yield. Some years, 
late pruning does not cause any 
bleeding. Therefore, prune when you 
can, early or late.” 

Muscadine grapes seldom fail to 
produce a crop because of cold 
weather. Spraying is not generally 
necessary, although in some instances 
it may help. This grape can be grown 
successfully anywhere in the Cotton 
Belt, and 100 miles or more north of 
this area. For home use or local mar- 
ket, it is one of our choicest fruits. 


for Farm Workers 


applied each and every calendar 
quarter. The service relationship 
must be established. 


The $50 in wages earned each. 


quarter must be cash. No credit is 
allowed for house rent, food allow- 
ance, etc. Since it’s based on cash 
wages, sharecroppers are not cov- 
ered under the Act’s provisions. 


Farm workers are those who work 
in the growing and harvesting of 
crops, with livestock, in processing 
or delivering the crops or livestock to 
storage or market, or general farm or 
farm household workers. 


The employer will deduct social 
security tax from the worker’s wages 
at the rate of 1% cents on each dol- 
lar of cash wages. The employer will 
add an equal amount of taxes and 
at the end of each quarter will send 
this money to the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue with a report showing the 
social security number and earnings 
of each worker. If the worker does 
not have a social security number, he 
can get one from any social security 
office or any post office. Also, all 
post offices have social security card 
application forms. 


His earnings, which are reported 
to the Government, will be used in 
figuring the amount of his and his 
family’s insurance payments at the 
time of retirement or death. 


wh 
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CHROME PISTON RINGS 
GIVE AMAZINGLY LONG 
TRUCK & TRACTOR UFE 


Revolutionary Hastings Chrome Rings 
Set New Performance Standards 


Here at last are piston rings that withstand the dusty, gritty 
operating conditions common to most farm trucks and trac- 
tors .. . Hastings Chrome Piston Rings. 

You'll save money—big money—if you install Chrome 
Rings in your tractor at the first sign of ring wear. Faced 
with hard, long-wearing chromium, these new rings are giv- 
ing three to four times expected service life under the most 
abrasive conditions! And they're designed for all truck and 
tractor replacement service—re-ring, rebore or resleeve. 

When you replace rings, get Hastings Piston Rings. They 
stop oil-pumping, check cylinder wear and restore per- 
formance in cars, trucks and tractors. 





Get your Tractor Out of the 






DANGER ZONE 1 5 


Engine starts using oil 
Needs new piston rings 
and minor repairs 
You should: install Hastings 
Chrome Rings; replace or adjust 
rod bearings; reseat valves; re- 
place gaskets, seals and filter 
cartridge. Tune engine. This 
costs less than 20% of the ex- 
pense you'll have if you delay 
until Danger Zone 3, where re- 
boring or resleeving is necessary. 





Saageoe "a 
Hastings Chrome Rings last so tong and reduce 
can usually re-ring the second time before 


HASTING 


FREE! Write for the Tractor Danger Zone booklet. It shows how fo save 


STEEL-VENT PISTON RINGS ~ 


TOUGH on Oil-Pumping « GENTLE on Cylinder Walls 











money on tractor repairs. Hastings Manufacturing Company, Hastings, Mich. 





@ 
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Only clean, well-lubricated engines 
give lasting, trouble-free perform- 
ance. That’s why you need a 
famous Fram Oil & Motor Cleaner 
on your tractor, truck and car. 
Fram “‘cleans the oil that cleans the 
motor.”” Takes out the dirt, dust, 
grit, sludge and abrasives that 
contaminate your oil and cause 
engine wear.‘ The dipstick tells the 


* story.’’ When your oil shows dirty, 


do this . . . If you don’t have an 
oil filter, better install a famous 
Fram Oil & Motor Cleaner. If 
you have an oil filter, get a new 
Fram Replacement Cartridge. 
In either case, insist on Fram for 
top performance! 


SPECIAL FREE OFFER! 


The Fram Lubri-Graf is the amazing 
device that gives you a positive check 
on oil and filter condition. Tells you 
when to change cartridge. There’s one 
included in every Fram Farm-Pak, the 
handy carry-home carton of six 
genuine Fram Cartridges, or you can 
try the Fram Lubri-Graf absolutely 
FREE. Mail coupon now. 
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OIL + AIR * FUEL * WATER 


FRAM CORPORATION, Dept FP-11 
Providence 16, R. I. 


§ 
i 
Please send me FREE Fram Lubri- j 
Graf. 
j 
i 
| 
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™ BARN 


Was a Peacemaker 


For years Martha had been wanting a fresh coat of paint for 
their old, brown home place. When Henry finally told her 


the time had come, a surprising crisis arose—and a sur- 


prising solution followed. 





“yp? 


. . « Here’s one for chuckles! 





ve dreamed about a pink house for years. Pink with 


pale blue trimmings around the doors and windows.” 


By Cecil C. Foster 
Illustration by C. E. MONROE, JR. 


WON’T go so far as to say that 

Mother’s decision about painting 
the house nearly wrecked our happy 
home. But it certainly did cause 
some tension. 


We had just finished our noon 
meal and Father had reached for his 


- old, black pipe. He lit it, breathed 


the happy sigh of a well fed man, 
then said as he watched the blue 
smoke wreathing upward: “It’s been 
a prosperous year, Martha. I’ve been 
thinking it might be a good time to 
get the barn and house paiuted.” 


Mother smiled. “That would be 
grand, Henry. The house has been 
in need of paint, outside and in, for 
a long time.” 


“Could we paint it green, Mom?” 
I asked eagerly, excited as any 12- 
year-old girl would be at the pros- 
pect of gleaming paint. “Green with 
white trimmings?” 

“Now you just leave it to your 
mother,” Father reprimanded. “She 
can have it painted any color she 
wants. When we came here after we 
were married the house was brown, 
and it has been brown ever since. 
This time she can make the decision.” 


MIOTHER’S eyes were half 
closed and her face looked like it 
always did when she started talking 
about fur coats and trips to Califor- 
nia, “Any color I wish, Henry?” she 
murmured. “How wonderful.” 

Father stuck his thumbs in his sus- 
penders and leaned back in his chair 
as if he were smoking a big cigar. 
“Any color you wish, Martha,” he 
repeated. “I aim on having the barn 
painted red, with white trimmings.” 


“That will be lovely, Father,” I 
agreed. “Maybe we can get a name 
put on the roof like the Simmons 
have on their barn?” 

“Maybe we can, Chick,” Father 
said. This was the name he always 
called me when he was in good hu- 
mor. “Maybe we can.” 

“When will we start?” I asked him. 

“Right away. As soon as your 
mother decides on the color for the 
house and we can get the painters 
out here.” 

“I have made my decision,” Moth- 
er said dreamily. 

“That’s fine. Everything is settled 
then,” Father said, hurriedly pushing 
back his chair. “I'll go phone the 
painter right now.” 


“IIs it going to be green, Mom?” 
I asked. 

“Pink,” Mother said, her eyes far 
away. 

Father almost lost his pipe as his 
mouth fell open. “Pink!” he said in- 
credulously, staring at her. “Did I 
hear you say pink?” 

“Pink,” Mother said. 


It seemed to take Father a few 
moments to understand this, and 
then he placed his hands firmly on 
the table. “You're joking, Martha. 
Nobody ever paints a house pink.” 

Mother sighed as people some- 
times do when coming out of a deep 
sleep, and then she said sort of ab 
stractly: “I've dreamed about a pink 
house for years. Pink with pale blue 
trimmings around the doors and the 
windows.” 

“What in the name of thunder ever 

(Continued on page 84) 
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Now! \(\(\'/, more protection 
against the Nol battery killer 





Willa r a announces 


METALEX 


Greatest Battery improvement in 25 years 


Today, OVERCHARGING is the No. 1 
battery killer. More batteries are worn out 
from this one cause than from all other 
causes combined! Overcharging strikes 
at the grids—the lead-alloy framework 
which holds in place the current-pro- 
ducing active material. Overcharging cor- 
rodes the grids —fractures them— destroys 
their ability to retain active material — 
destroys their utility as current conductors. 


But now Willard announces METALEX 
—a new and vastly superior grid metal, 
developed and perfected by Willard metal- 
lurgists specifically to combat damage by 
overcharging. And METALEX does so— 
stubbornly, effectively. METALEX pro- 
vides a full 100% more protection against 
the No. 1 battery killer! METALEX 
l-e-n-g-t-h-e-n-s battery life. Available exe 
clusively in Willard Super Master Batteries! 





IMPROVED SEALING COMPOUND 
FOR LONGER LIFE 
Won't crack in winter or 
melt in summer. With- 
stands high under-the- 
hood temperatures. 


RUBBER CONTAINER 
FOR LONGER LIFE 
New design—heavily rein- 
forced at points of stress. 
Withstands high under- 
the-hood temperatures. 





a 


ayy, 


METALEX plus these 4 other features makes the new 
Willard Super Master custom-built for today’s driving 











IMPROVED RUBBER INSULATOR 


FOR LONGER LIFE 
Impervious to effects of 
high charging rates and 
high under-the-hood tem- 





peratures. 


ee ACTIVE =— 
‘OR QUICKER START: 

> much more + sear 

active that snap starts are 

assured—even in cars 

with the new higher com- 
ommneomaill motors! 
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NewWilardSmer Maser Master 
with MAETALE X © 





WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY © Cleveland © Les Angeles © Dallas * Memphis © Portiend © Teronte 
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The Barn Was a Peacemaker 


(Continued from page 82) 


gave you an idea like that?” Father 
said darkly, and. he wasn’t smiling 


when he spoke. 


“It would really be nice, Father,” 
I said bravely, trying to prevent the 
storm I saw coming. 


imagine...” 


“a can,” 
keep out of this, Ellen.” 


I knew what the “Ellen” indicated, 
so I subsided and looked at Mother. 


Mother described the house to us, 
her hands moving delicately as she 
illustrated her description: 
in a magazine one time. It had the 
dearest little flower beds at one side, 
and a white lattice fence across the 


front, and a bird bath 


: » 
in one corner, and... 


“The neighbors laugh- 
ing at us,” Father inter- 
rupted moodily. 


“Let the neighbors 
laugh,” Mother said a 
little more vigorously. 

“I won't have it,” 
Father shouted. “Any 
sensible color like brown 
or green or even cream, 
but not <i Why it 
would . 

“You ceniead Hen- 
ry,” Mother said with 
determination. “You said 
I could have any color 
I wanted.” 

Father scowled and 
ran his hands through 


his thick, black hair. “I know I did, 
but I thought you would use some 


common sense.” 


FOR a moment Mother looked 
steadily at Father and then she said 
“It is common sense. 
It will be my dream house.” 


Father snorted. 
. like a day 
nursery or a kindergarten school.” 


emphatically: 


“Dream house,” 
“It will look like a. . 


He got up from his chair and took 
his hat from a peg on the kitchen 
wall. “Are you going to phone the 
painters?” Mother asked. 

“Not on a party line to tell them 
you want the house painted pink,” 
“Tll drive into 
town and give them the bad news.” 


Father said gruffly. 


“You're being dramatic, Henry,” 
“And a bit foolish in 


Mother said. 
the bargain.” 


Father didn’t say anything as he 
left the house, and a few minutes ily. 
later we heard the car leaving the 
yard. Mother sighed, ran her hands 
over her apron, and then began pil- 
“Men get huf- 
fy so easily,” she said to me. 


I helped her, but I avoided her 


eyes because I didn’t think much of 
her choice of color, either. 


ing the dinner dishes. 


hoped for green. 


FATHER came back from 
town a few hours later and he 
seemed to be quite cheerful. 
you order the paint?” Mother asked 
as he entered the house. 


“I did,” Father said. 


Father snapped. “You 


“Can you may. 


“I keep my promises,” 
“But I still think it will look terrible” 


“Are they going to paint the bam 
or the house first?” I asked. 


“The-barn,” Father told me. 


A few days later the paintery 
truck came into the yard and stopped 
near the barn. I was at the back 
door, carrying in an armful of wood, 
“The painters have come, Mom,” | 
said to Mother who was preserving 


“IT saw it 





LEAFLETS 
for Church Leaders 


The seventh leaflet, 
“How To Have Faith in 
Yourself,” in Church 
Editor James W. Sells’ 
series on “How To Be- 
come a Leader in the 
Local Church,” is now 
ready. Send 10 cents for 
it, or 50 cents for the 
first seven leaflets, to 
The Progressive Farmer 
at nearest office—Ra- 
leigh, Memphis, Dallas, 
or Birmingham. The 
Church Handbook is 
still available from the 
above offices for only 
25 cents. 





her lips. 
a chair. 


“Pink?” Mother asked suspiciously, 
“Pink,” Father answered easily, 


Mother looked at him closely, “ 
thought you would see it my way, 


“You are not, 
She threw her apron over 
“Come with me, Ellen.” 


Father said, 


peaches. 


“Good,” Mother said, 
“The sooner they finish 
the barn, the sooner 
they can start on the 
house.” 

I helped her for some 
time with the peaches 
and then I went out the 
back door again to 
bring a pail of water 
from the well. I looked 
down toward the bam 
and my eyes nearly pop- 
ped from my head. 


“Come here, Mom,” 
I called excitedly. 

Mother came to the 
door in a hurry. 

“Am I seeing things?” 
I asked pointing in the 
direction of the bam. 
” Mother said, biting 


WHEN we reached the bam 
we saw Father sitting on an empty 
nail keg, placidly watching the paint- 
ers who had painted several square 
feet of one side of the barn. 

“I thought you were going to paint 
the barn red, Henry!” Mother said, 
breathing quickly. 

Father chewed at a straw. ‘I 
changed my mind, Martha.” 

Mother gazed helplessly at him. 
“But you can’t paint a barn purplel” 

“Why not?” Father asked, watch 
ing the painters. 

Mother looked at the barn again. 
“It doesn’t look right. 


It would be 


. it would be an eyesore.” 


I had 


“I like purple, 
“It’s the color of royalty.” 
Mother took another look at the 
glaring patch on the side of the bam 
and then she turned to Father. When 
she spoke, she spoke with reluctance, 
but I could see she was finding it 
hard not to smile. “I’ve been think 
ing about the house,” 
believe I prefer green after all.” 


” Father said dream- 


she said. “I 


Father sprang to his feet, glanced 


“Did a big kiss. 


at the painters, and then put his am 
around Mother’s waist and gave het 


“Hold it!” he called to the paint 


ers. “That's enough of the 
Bring on the red.” 
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MILLIONS of families KNOW FROM 
EXPERIENCE what ANAHIST can do 















Ler. 


Stops Cold Symptoms 


in in many cases in a single day 


| _ANAST Now Backed by 
Guaranty @ Geant) Seal of 


HOUSEKEEPING. 


diditional recognition of the Safety 
and Effectiveness of ANAHIST 


EADER’S DIGEST called ANAHIST the “Best 
Health News of the Year” . . . Parents’ 
Magazine granted ANAHIST its Commended 
Seal... Now, Good Housekeeping Magazine 
adds its GUARANTY SEAL based on its own 
impartial investigation. 

ANAHIsT’s background of favorable med- 
ical and public opinion is a fact well worth 
remembering, because all antihistamines 
are NOT alike! 

ANAHIST is the only antihistamine 
mentioned in Reader's Digest as proved 
by doctors to be safe and effective for 
the treatment of cold symptoms. Just 
take in accordance with the directions 
on the label. 

ANAHIST contains pure antihistamine — 
now available at your Drug Store in two 
companion products: 











| New ANAHIST Atomizer 


Just Squeeze the Atomizer 
for Fine-Spray Mist of ANAHIST 










rected on the package. 








Recommended for 
Family Use 


At the very first sign of a 
cold or upon exposure, take 
ANAHIST-— continue tablets oe 
three days after each meal and 
before retiring for best results. 
Available in 15, 40 and big 
family-size 100 tablet bottles. 
ANAHIST is the exclusive 
trademark of ANAHIST CO., INC., 
Yonkers 2, N. Y. ©1950 
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America’s Number ONE Ansan 


Unlike inhalers and nose drops, 
the fine-spray mist of ANAHIST 

quickly and safely helps the 
swollen, irritated membranes 
to resume a more normal con- 
dition by blocking the action 
of the histamine-like substance 
in the nose and nasal passages 
—quickly relieves sniffies, 
sneezes, nasal congestion. 
Safe for adults and chil- 
dren alike. Just use as di- 








Keeping the Farm 
in the Family 


Two Master Farmers give their 
ideas this month about father-son 
agreements that will keep the 
farm in the family. There'll be 





more letters in December issue. 


Boys Born To Farm 


OWN a farm of 362 acres. I 
bought 200 acres adjoining the 
farm my father was reared on. I in- 
herited 125 acres from his estate. 
Later on I bought some more land 
that was in my father’s family. 


My eldest son seems to be interest- 
ed in farming also. He bought 200 
acres that were in my father’s family. 
It seems that my boys naturally take 
to the soil. We work out our plans to- 
gether and decide what machinery 
we need. We try to make farming a 
pleasure and a profit, and all are ben- 
efited by it. 


With the modern farm machinery, 
our farming is done more easily, and 
I think. it is developing in our boys 
a love for the soil. 


I share with my children the money 
that is earned on the farm, and teach 
them to save. We have six children. 
We would like for our farm to stay in 
the family, and naturally we think it 
will. Our boys do not have a desire to 
do anything but farm. It may be that 
the girls will sell their interest, but if 
they do, it will be to their brothers. 
Possibly I may be able to leave to the 
girls their share of the estate in 
money. Arzie A. Doub, 
Yadkin County, N. C. 


Teaches Pride in Farming 


HERE is very little continuity in 
farm improvement from one gen- 
eration to another. I believe this is be- 
cause farmers have had an inferiority 
complex. Well-to-do farmers have en- 
couraged their children to become 
lawyers, doctors, etc. Children of 
poor farmers become discouraged 
with the daily grind of hard work, 
with no hope of future betterment, 
and have left the farm. 


I have always believed that agri- 
culture was as dignified and honor- 
-|able a profession as any and required 
more ability and brains than any of 
the others. I have tried so to teach 
my boys, Emmet, age 17; Dan, 15; 
Henry, 13. Later, I will teach the 
youngest, Bill, age 3. For several 
years, they have had absolute charge 
of feeding calves, tattooing calves, 
registration, breeding dates, etc. We 
now have about 150 head of regis- 
tered Jerseys. No calves are sold 
without my discussing the matter 
with them. I am gradually loading 
them with the responsibility of the 
different farm operations. All the reg- 
istered Jerseys are gradually being 
transferred to E. O. Cabaniss & Sons 
partnership. | Emmet O. Cabaniss, 








. 
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Fell.a tree like this in 
less than a minute with 


a McCulloch 


SAVE 


TIME 
utting 


Wood! 


Bucking this log takes 
only 30 seconds with 
a McCulloch 


Light-Weight McCulloch Chain Saws 


Make Money on the Farm 


For making cordwood.. 


posts.. 


. sawmill timber, there’s no 
better tool than a modern McCulloch 
gasoline-powered chain saw. You can 
fell any size tree...rip, split, and buck 
logs... and cut construction timbers 
without hard work and long hours. 


. pulpwood... 








18” size weighs only 25 lb. complete, 
develops 3 horsepower. Available 

edie up to 30 inches long, 
and 15-inch bow. Priced from $295. 


with b 


McCULLO€. 


with b 


prices f. 0. b. Los Angeles 


MOTORS CORPORATION 
Les Angeles 45, California Dept.cF 


NATIONWIDE 
SALES & SERVICE 


SEND 





McCULLOCH MOTORS CORPORATION 
Los Angeles 45, California 
Please send me i diatel 





20” size weighs only 49 lb. complete, 
develops 5 horsepower. Available 

Soles up to 60 inches long, 
and 20-inch bow. Priced from $385. 


World's Largest Builders of 
Power Chain Saws 


COUPON FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 


Dept. CF 


plete information on the items checked, 


7 
also name of nearest dealer ure 1 can see a demonstration. 




















Oglethorpe County, Ga. 


Nome 
(1) 16-poge Address. 
TIMBER 
MANUAL City. State. 
Check the literature you wish sent to you free: 
+ 
0 aes 0 — Oo as) 
* EARTH DRILL 
3-hp 3-25 7 “QQ 5-hp 5-49 (digs holes in 15,000--gph 
CHAIN SAW CHAIN SAW § PORTABLE PUMP 





15 seconds) 
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' e 
Come on tal” 


Maybe your brook-dam days are over —more’s the pity! 


But today you are supporting—as a taxpayer—the biggest 
dam-building program the world has ever seen. Some of the taxes 
you pay on your income, and on cigarettes, cosmetics and other 
things, are being used to build huge federal government dams, 
Plans call for nearly 60 billion dollars worth! 

At some of these dams, it’s economically sensible to produce 
electric power...at others, it is not. Where the production of 
electricity makes sense, it can be a good thing for America, if 
delivering the power doesn’t cost too much. 


Fortunately, most of the power lines needed to deliver govern- 
ment-made electricity to users are in existence, the great majority 
of them built by the business-managed electric companies of the 
country. And these companies stand ready to buy and distribute 
this government electricity along with the power they produce 
themselves, at rates fixed by local, state or federal governments. 

This arrangement would save the American people the bil- 
lions of dollars it would cost to build another set of power lines 
to distribute government-made electricity separately. 

In addition, it would assure all users of electricity the benefit 
of any savings made possible at the dams. And, finally, it would 
continue the present local control that is lost when the federal 
government runs things. 

7 + 7 
Your use of electricity and your payment of taxes entitle you 
to all the facts about electric service. That’s why this advertise- 
ment is published by America’s business-managed, tax-paying 
ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER COMPANIES*. 


Company names on request from this magazine 


@ “MEET CORLISS ARCHER.” CBS—Sundays—9 P.M., Eastern Time. 














F your pump sucker rod comes 
loose at a joint down in the well 
casing, you'll find the illustrated “fish- 
ing tool” a real friend. Using a length 
of %-inch pipe for the fishing pole, 
you'll be able to screw onto the lost 


| rod with a minimum of time and 


effort. It is de- 
signed to retrieve a 
%-inch metal suck- 
er rod from a 2-inch 
casing, but can be 
adapted for a 
wooden sucker rod 
by using that type 
of fittings. For a 
"x ¥5" REDUCER larger size well cas- 
SLEEVE ing use a _ corre- 
spondingly larger 

reducer sleeve. The nipple is brazed 
into the reducer sleeve. Slots are cut 
into the sleeve to allow the water to 
pass through without too much pres- 
sure while fishing. Jesse Collier, Jr., 
Forrest County, Miss. 

Editor's Note.—Filing the inside of 
the reducing sleeve to sharpen the edge 


should help if your sucker rod is leaning 
against the casing. 


3/g" NIPPLE 
BRAZED IN 





* To paint the inside of your drain 
spout to keep it from rusting, use two 
sponges, cord longer than drain spout, 
and a fishing sink- 
er. Tie heavy sinker 
to one end of cord 
and then tie the 
two sponges to the 
other end, spacing 
them about a foot 
apart. Lower the 
sinker until it 
comes out the end 
of the drain spout. 
Press first sponge 
into the outlet of 
eaves trough and 
pour a pint of paint over the sponge. 
Grasping sinker, pull cord through 
the down spout. Paint carried in the 
first sponge will be evenly spread over 
walls of the pipe by second sponge. 
A paint can may be set under the 
spout to catch any excess paint. 
Glenn: Barnhill, 
Fairfax County, Va. 


* Old truck tires can be used as 
fenders on two-wheel farm trailers if 
the tires are cut in two pieces, one 
for each wheel. It is also necessary to 





cut off the bead of the tire and some 


of the side wall. A 7.00-20 tire or * 


larger should be used. These tire 
fenders are effective, inexpensive, 
and are not easily damaged. 


Billy Griffin,. 


Perry County, Ala. 


* Does your tractor have a gasoline 
gauge? If not, the following one is 

easy to make. A 4. 
, inch length of tub- 


rs ing, slightly larger 

ey than the heavy 
eee eZ —wire, is brazed into 
TUsE a hole in the gas 
cap. The cork fol 

CORK —eEa lows the gas level 


down and reminds 

you before you run out of gas. 
Richmond Kinnard, 
Williamson County, Tenn, 


* A trip rope holder that keeps you 
from breaking the rope is made by 
welding a spring clamp to your trac- 


eae 


tor seat post. Fasten a small ring to 
the rope, and then if the driver for- 
gets to unfasten it, no damage is 
done. Lloyd Cox, 

Guilford County, N. C. 


* To keep cement dry and free of 
moisture, after opening sack, place 
the sack in the corner of your granary 
and shovel grain around it. The dry 
grain will take up moisture on humid 
days and prevent damage to your 
cement. Henry A. Axley, 

McMinn County, Tenn. 


* A piece of coarse sandpaper the 
size of a pot holder, kept in the pantry 
or cupboard is an easy and efficient 
fruit jar opener. It may be used when 
sealing jars; it does not slip when 
tightening lids. Mrs. H. Payne, 

Benton County, Ark. 


Editor’s Note.—The Progressive Farm- 
er pays $5 for the best handy device 
submitted each month and $3 for all 
others published. Each device should 
be written on a separate piece of paper. 
If possible, sénd pe a photograph or 
a simple sketch. Each contribution is 
pcr sm read, but none can be re 
unless accompanied by a self-addressed, 
stamped envelope. 





Leaflets and Books 


....Vegetable Planting Guide, 10 cents. 


....Insects and Diseases of Shrubs and 
Flowers, 5 cents. 


....How To Control Berers in Peach and 
Other Fruit Trees, 3 cents. 


....How To Kill Grain Weevils, 3 cents. 
....Gestation Table for Cows, 3 cents. 
....Growing Irish Potatoes, 3 cents. 
....Growing Strawberries, 3 cents. 
....Fighting Termites, 3 cents. 

....Aids to Better Building, 3 cents. 
....280 Handy Devices, 25 cents. 
....Church Handbook, 25 cents. 


...Poultry Handbook, 25 cents. 
....Home Orchard Book, 25 cents. 
....Niven Garden Book, 25 cents. 
....Community Handbook, 50 cents. 
Order from Service Editor at the 


nearest Progressive Farmer office—Dal- 
las, Birmingham, Memphis, or Raleigh. 
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1-4-COMPRESSION 
HURRICANEL ENGINE 


The sensational HURRICANE — the 
ighest-compression gasoline engine 
in any farm truck—delivers more 
wer and mileage on regular-grade 
fuel. It is an F-head engine, with valve- 
in-head intake and valve-in-block ex- 
haust— highly efficient and easy to 
Maintain. See it at Willys dealers, 


WILLYS-OVERLAND MOTORS, TOLEDO, OHIO e MAKERS OF AMERICA'S MOST USEFUL VEHICLES 
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The 4-Wheel-Drive Willys Truck is your best 
insurance that winter storms won’t isolate your 
family —that you can reach livestock in emer- 
gencies — that bad weather and tough going 
won't stop needed work. 

With two gear ranges, this truck operates in 
conventional 2-wheel drive for normal travel. 
A quick shift to 4-wheel drive gives you the 
extra tractive power to take you up steep grades, 


4-Wheel Drive gives firmer, safer 
traction on snow and icy roads. 
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4-Wheel-Drive Willys Truck 


The Willys has the power and stamina 
for travel over rough, roadless land. 


t 
is r ¢ 
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KS 


over rough country and through bad roads that 
stop ordinary trucks cold. It is built sturdily, 
on a heavy, rigid frame, for rugged service and 
long life. 
With its higher-compression HURRICANE 
Engine, the 4-Wheel-Drive Willys Truck gives you 
ample power with money-saving fuel economy. 
Visit-a Willys dealer and road-test this great 
all-wheel-drive, all-weather truck. 





WILLYS TRUCKS 


TWO MONEY-SAVING TRUCKS FOR FARM AND RANCH— 
4-Wheel Drive—Ton Payload—5300 GVW 
2-Wheel Drive—'%-Ton Payload—4250 GVW 








In low-low, the 4-wheel drive Willys 
Truck will climb grades up to 48%. 
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For every woman who leads a double life... 
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DEPENDABLE YOU! Dishes washed shiny-bright, undies dunked every night! You do 


it all—and now with never a fear of rough, red hands! Because you can stop the damage 
before it starts+with Trushay, the “beforehand” lotion. Unlike “ordinary” lotions, you 
use Trushay before you begin. Then, when stepping out, it’s... 


DELECTABLE YOU! His queen of hearts—your hands so creamy smooth—protected 
by Trushay. Wonderful-working Trushay — applied BEFORE everyday washing chores— 


protects your hands in hot, soapy water. It’s marvelous “beforehand” —it’s a wonderful 
lotion to use any time. Begin today to use Trushay. 


TRUSHAY. .. the “beforehand” lotion. . . guards your hands 


even in hot, soapy water! 


A “smoothie” too, for elbows, heels, knees, 
everywhere! Oil-rich Trushay makes it adelightful, 


A “quickie powder base! No “masky” look 
with Trushay, powder clings evenly! Trushay wards 
quick skin softener. off chap that comes with blustery weather, too! 


An “after-shave” miracle! Oil-rich Trushay 
smooths away dryness and flakiness—leaves legs 


and underarms satin-smooth after shaving! 4 PRODUCT OF BRIsTOLMTEN 








protected 
chores— 


onderful 











All seven grandchildren of Dr. and Mrs. Clarence Poe assisted their grandmother in arranging the Thanksgiving centerpiece last year. This photo is reproduced 
as an example of the happy family get-togethers which will add charm to Thanksgiving all over the South this month. 


: Home for Thanksgiving 


By SALLIE HILL, Editor, Home Department 


. act of Congress as a period of universal 


: BD act of Congres is the only day set apart by 
Thanksgiving. A tradition of “going home” or 


>, going to Grandmother’s” on this special Thursday 
~ in November has grown with the years. As an evi- 


~ dence of this continuing custom, we call your atten- 


tion to the picture on this page which was made at 


"the home of Dr. and Mrs. Clarence Poe. Mrs. Poe 
and the attractive grandchildren are admiring a 
Thanksgiving centerpiéce of fall fruits and leaves 
arranged in a handed - down, 
wooden bread tray. 


Have you noticed our timely 
and appropriate cover this 
month? It features happy, 
wholesome, young, choir mem- 
bers at Thanksgiving. Church 
in North Carolina. Interesting- 
ly enough, Thanksgiving Bap- 
tist Church near Selma, Ala., 
observes a harvest day service. 
As an unusual feature, home- 
raised gifts are also auctioned and the proceeds— 
as much as $3,000 or more—are placed in the 
church treasury. 


Miss Hill 


A few days ago, when I visited in “Pilgrim land,” 

I went over the same route which Paul Revere rode 

on that memorable night of April 18, 1775. At the 

statue of the Minuteman in Concord, I stood a little 

and prouder as I read again some famous lines 

from Ralph Waldo Emerson’s “Concord Hymn” 

which reminded me that the Minutemen were angry 

rs: “Here once the embattled farmers stood, 

and fired the shot heard round the world.” This 

was, of course, the beginning of our fight for inde- 
pendence from Great Britain. 


The statue of the Minuteman was adopted in 
World War II as the official design to remind us to 
buy U. S. War Bonds. Still a symbol of our con- 
tinued struggle to keep our freedom, the young 





farmer Minuteman has one hand on his plow han- 
dle, while he grasps his gun in the other. He faces 
away from the plow with a determined, steadfast 
gaze which shows no fear. 

Not too far from the “Pilgrim country,” I visited 
a cranberry farm at Edaville, Mass. There I ob- 
served how much work and detail is required to 
grow this traditional berry (said to be the oldest 
fruit in America). Our host served us the famous 
clambake dinner featuring cranberry juice, steamed 
clams, fish, fresh corn, and watermelon. The dinner 
is as American as the Plymouth Rock itself and was 
truly delicious. 


Would you like to make the UN flag as de- 
scribed by Dr. Poe in his October article? Here 
are the basic facts: The flag measures 3 x 5 feet and 
is made of Indian Head or a similar material. The 
background is a bright blue or “true blue,” which 
symbolizes bravery. In the center is the globe, which 
is a symbol of the United Nations, and surrounding 
the globe are olive leaves, signifying peace. 

Looking over this month’s issue, I’m impelled to 
suggest that you do not miss A. A. Hunt’s colorful 
and impressive article about camellias. . . . “New 
Ways With Yeast Bread Mixes,” by Lila Williamson 
Gilliam. . . . Oris Cantrell’s timely pointers about 
light covers. For new and exciting hot iron trans- 
fers in color, see the article by Carol Curtis. 


Would you exchange money or creature com- 
forts for the supreme joy of living and participating 


-in the affairs of our democratic country? In that 





CLES LOVE 


Photo by R. W. Stephens, Raleigh, N. C. 


connection, I wish every Southern woman could 
have seen the glow of satisfaction spread over the 
faces of three Jefferson County, Ala., women I met 
not long ago. They had paid their accumulated 
poll taxes and are voting this year for the first time. 
“Why did you not pay your taxes earlier?” I in- 
quired. Mrs. Mary Randall Acton responded: “At 
first I felt that voting for women was optional and 
in no sense a duty. I have come to regard it in a 
different light. I know now that voting is a defin- 
ite obligation for all men and women. I gave up 
a new suit to pay that long overdue bill. When 
basic issues arise I can speak up with assurance 
now that I’m a ‘real citizen.’ For birthday and 
Christmas gifts, my husband and I are giving our 
four nieces the price of their accumulated poll taxes 
so that they, too, may have the joy of actively ex- 
pressing their citizenship.” 


“There are dozens of things I'd like to have— 
I've had my eye on a new kitchen cabinet—but I 
know now I could buy nothing that could give me 
the satisfaction which I get from being a qualified 
voter. I sold eggs and chickens to raise the $30 I 
needed for back poll taxes.” So spoke Mrs. Zada 
Walker Turner. The Jefferson County clubwoman 
added with a note of pride: “My 21-year-old son, 
McDuffie, registered with me. Every member of 
my family of eight is now a qualified voter.” 

Then I turned to Mrs. (Continued on pagel12) 





Prayer for War’s End 
By John A. Cross 


We pray thee, Lord, this fiend-made war 
may stop, 

And that its resurrection day may not 

Be soon or ever; or that joy and youth 

Be made again the purchase price of truth. 


And when our boys and girls from camp 
and field 

Come home to stay, may they go on to wield 

Their strength to make our common home 
more fit, 

Because they’ve offered up their youth for it. 


And with our healing wounds may we resume 
Our growth in time-tried virtues, nor presume 
That any trick of mind, or pride of race 
Can ever leave God out, or take His place. 
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Wearables 


2246 — Make a charming, ket - punctuated 
brunch coat or longer length AP sg Note flattering 
sweep of the long collar! Sizes 12 to 46. Size 18: 
short, 4% yards 35-inch fabric; long, 5 yards. 


2323—Pretty, pumpkin-pocketed apron with pot 
holders—for Thanksgiving! Small, medium, large, 
and extra-large sizes. Medium: 2% yards 35-inch; 
1 yard 35-inch contrasting. 


2915—Lace-trimmed slip, cut along lines of slim 
perfection. Sizes 12 to 48. Size 18, 3 yards fabric. 


8546—Simple basque styling with puffed sleeves. 
Wonderful in a washable plaid spiked with a 
sparkling white, “little boy” collar! Sizes 4 to 12. 
Size 8: 2 yards 35-inch fabric. 





2329—Younger Sister will 
love this scalloped dress be- | 
cause of the grown-up 
ing. Sizes 6 to 14. Size 8; © 
2% yards 35-inch material; ~ 
8% yards ruffling. 

218—Imagine her surprise” 
when she finds a tall rag doll” 
CA: 7 sitting under the Christmas 
To keep your mouth and breath more wholesome, sweeter, cleaner, guard against tooth } > OF a) ae tree, dressed just like she isl 
decay and gum troubles both. Never risk halfway dental care. Use doubly-effective, doubly- ; : y ) it Cs D Ml . ee inca 
protective /pana care for better all-around mouth protection. i ar tall. Do Yo Sn Yar 





b 


inch; dress, 1% yards fabric, ~ 
2431—Pretty as a picture— 


Ai > 
r - \ this dirndl-skirted dress with 
I 00 e€Ca an ATE a ' scallops edging the hem, and 
Z/j \ > a ’ eep yoke that 


also the 
curves into little cap sleeves. 
Sizes 2 to 8. Size 4: 1% yards 


gum troubles both—-to keep your 7/2 J \\(i7spes\  Sutuhorssetie 


ee ee 


3036—She'll love this ador- 
able coat-and-dress ensemble 


] eo i with its heart-shaped pockets ” 

0 e out 0 esome " on the paneled coat and the 

tb Ft dice . = ; ; ruffled ornaments on her 
=. . dress! Sizes 1, 2, 3, 4. Size 


2: coat, 1% yards 54-inch fab- © 
ric; dress, 14 yards 35-inch. 





Only one leading tooth paste is 
designed to give you this double 
protection !* 


Gi 9a aa SAT RSE 





If you want a healthier, more wholesome 
mouth, take the advice of dentists — fight 
gum troubles as well as tooth decay. 


With one famous tooth paste—*with Ipana 
and massage — you can guard your teeth 
Teach your children and gums BOTH, 


Caer erreniine aan gure No other tooth paste—ammoniated or oth- 


erwise — has been proved more effective 
healthier, cleaner mouths, show them how P 


to fight tooth decay and gum troubles both. than Ipana to Sight tooth decay. And no 
Remember, tooth decay hits 9 out of 10 other leading tooth paste is specially de- 
children sence Pag age of six. a rte - signed to stimulate gum circulation— pro- 
life, gum troubles cause more t fof ~ . 

all tooth losses, So start your children today mote healthier gums. 
on the Ipana way to healthier teeth and Now, today, start this double protection— <enaaemes — cuchiggpintinctaiitniininiainieansiian 
healthier gums both, Ipana is another de- keep your whole mouth “Ipana whole- PLEASE PRINT CLEARLY 

pendable Bristol-Myers product. 


To help your youngsters grow up with 


PATTERNS 25 CENTS EACH So hee, tetas toons Ga 








some.” You'll like Ipana’s wholesome, re- Name 
freshing flavor, too. Get Ipana! 














Street or RFD. County 





State 
Pattern Number Size 


Pattern Number. Size 


For healthier teeth, id "Pa. ane your re 0 fea Department, The Progressive Farmer, pe ge _” 
. ; : you wish Fall and Winter Fashion Magazine for 25 cents, check here Li: 


saves you up to 23¢ (Attach $1 to this coupon for new or renewal 5-year subscription.) 
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Get clothes cleanest with the 
NEW MAYTAG AUTOMATIC | 


Sy 
NC ay 











So easy to use. Exclusive Gyra- Washes, rinses 
Set two simple foam washing ac- and spin - dries — 
controls. Maytag tion gets dirt all automati- 
does alithework, out safely. cally. 


Only the new Maytag Automatic has 
Gyrafoam washing action. And Gyrafoam 
action has been proved in millions of 
homes as the best way to remove all dirt 
with complete safety. 





Another feature you'll thank Maytag for 
is the Safety Lid... absolute protection 
for curious young fingers. 


And you can put your Maytag Automatic 
anywhere—it needs no bolting down. 


The name “Maytag” guarantees many 
extra years of dependable performance. 
See this finest of automatics at your deal- 
er’s today. 


The Maytag Company, Newton, Iowa 


WASHERS ¢ IRONERS ¢ RANGES ¢ FREEZERS 





New! ine meyree 


Dutch Oven Gas Range 





Everything you want in a range. Big, super- 
insulated oven keeps all the heat in—cooks 
with gas turned off! Table-Serve broiler, Dutch 
cooker well, visual height controls, and giant 
burners which cook faster with less gas. 


America’s Biggest Washer Value! Gyrafoam ac- 
tion, big double-walled tub, exclusive Roller Water 
Remover, three models. Choice of more than 6,600,- 
No other range is so easy to keep clean. Your 000 homemakers. See your nearby Maytag dealer 
dealer has six Maytag gas ranges to show you. for a free home demonstration. 
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Roll mixes yield a good basic yeast dough which even the best cook finds 
handy. Let the dough rise; then shape into fancy rolls to your heart’s con- 
tent—for the mix gives you a good chance to learn perfection with these. 























































































To the basic recipe, add egg, sugar, more shortening to make rich, 
sweet rolls and breads. Top left, a rolled ring, with all the goodness 
of cinnamon rolls; right, fruit braid, filled with fruits, nuts; bottom 
and left, English muffins, baked, cooled, split, toasted for breakfast. 





« «boo 

Biscuit mix as a foundation for yeast-raised breads is a new idea. Quilt- 
ed coffee cake, bottom left, and plain buns in basket used soft un- 
kneaded dough. Firmer dough was used for sweet-filled buns in basket. 














New Ways With Yeast Bread Mixes 


Young and old cooks will enjoy making fancy 
breads with new mixes. Even your biscuit mix 


can be used for delicious, hot, yeast breads. 


| F you're one of these good Southern 
cooks whose reputation for home- 
made rolls is unbeatable, even you will 
find something new has been provided 
for your convenience. But, if you're 
among many for whom good roll mak- 
ing is an elusive thing for one reason or 
another, then you will soon become 
friends with new ready-to-mix and par- 
tially baked yeast bread products on 
the market. ; 

Tops in convenience are the new par- 
tially cooked rolls. You need only to 
slip them into a hot oven to brown and 
complete the baking. They come to 
your table piping hot, with the grand 
aroma of homemade, home-baked rolls. 
You select the number you need for 
serving, put them in a baking pan, and 
brush the tops with melted butter or 
shortening. Put them into a hot oven 
(400-450 degrees F.), according to di- 
rections on the package, for 5 to 10 min- 
utes. The packaged, unbrowned rolls 
will store at room temperature for sev- 
eral days; in the refrigerator, from two 
to three weeks. 

The packaged roll mixes have found 
a place in almost every kitchen. For 
the beginner, they insure a good pan of 
hot rolls when mixing and baking di- 
rections are followed. Too, they teach 
the beginner the “feel” of a good yeast 
dough—something often difficult to ex- 
plain or show. 

An innovation, new for your consid- 
eration, are yeast-raised breads from a 
biscuit mix. To your biscuit mix, which 
contains the salt and shortening, you 
add yeast, milk, and sugar for a basic 
dough. The mix has leavening, of 
course. More sugar and an egg improve 
the flavor, we think, and should be add- 
ed for sweet rolls and breads. 

Here’s how to make fancy, delicious, 
rich sweetbreads with the mixes, too: 


Biscuit Mix Yeast Dough 


Have compressed or dry granular 
yeast on hand. Crumble and dissolve 1 
cake compressed yeast in % cup luke- 
warm milk in a bowl; or, sprinkle 1 
package dry granular yeast over 2 table- 
spoons warm water in a bowl, and let 
stand five minutes without stirring be- 
fore adding % cup lukewarm milk. Add 
8 tablespoons sugar and 1 beaten egg. 
Add 1 cup biscuit. mix and beat well. 
(Lumps in mix are shortening which 
melt during baking; do not sift the mix.) 

For soft, “drop” dough, now mix in, 
until well blended, 1% more cups of bis- 
cuit mix. Drop, unkneaded, into 
greased muffin tins for quick buns or 
into a baking pan for quick sweetbreads. 


By LILA WILLIAMSON GILLIAM 





For firmer dough to knead and shag 
into better-textured rolls, add 1% to’ 
cups of the biscuit mix. Knead gent 
about 40 strokes, shape into rolls, q 
let rise before baking. 


Roll Mix Yeast Dough 


Dissolve dry granular yeast, from foil. 
envelope inside package, in % cup luke 
warm water. When thoroughly dig” 
solved, add 1 beaten egg, 2 tablespoons _ 
melted shortening, and 2 tablespoons” 
sugar. Now add the mix and stir until” 
thoroughly blended and stiff. 

At this stage this dough may also be 
put right into greased pans for one-tis- 
ing quick buns and breads. It may be 
kneaded about 30 strokes and shaped 
into rolls and breads, to rise once, and 
then be baked. 

For finest texture, let dough rise be- 
fore shaping. Grease top lightly, cover 
with waxed paper, and set in warm 
place, 80 to 84 degrees F., until double 
in bulk, and dough feels light and puffy 
when pressed gently with finger. 

For fancy rolls, shape risen dough as 
desired from directions below. Place on 
greased baking sheet or pan. Let rise 
until double in bulk. Bake in hot oven 
(425 degrees F.) 15 to 20 minutes. 

Braids: Roll risen dough to %-inch 
thickness on lightly floured board. Cut 
into %-inch strips, 5 inches long. Place 
ends of three strips together and seal 
with milk or water. Braid and seal ends. 

Knots: Roll small pieces of risen 
dough into strips % inch in diameter, 9 
inches long. Tie in knots. 

Spirals: Grease round, wooden 
clothespins. Roll small pieces of risen 
dough into strips % inch in diameter, 9 
inches long. Moisten one end of 9-inch 
strip with milk and seal to head of 
clothespin. Wrap around clothespin and 
seal to other end. Remove clothespin 
after baking. 

Crescent: Roll risen dough into cir- 
cular shape about % inch thick. Cut into 
wedge-shaped pieces. Roll each wedge, 
starting with wide end and rolling to 
point. Moisten tips and seal. 

Pocketbook: Cut dough, rolled to 
about X-inch thickness, with 2%-inch 
biscuit cutter. Brush with melted short- 
ening. Mark a crease with dull edge of 
knife to one side of center of 
round. Fold small part over large, press 
down, and place % inch apart on 
baking sheet. 

Clover Leaf: Shape risen dough into 
small, round balls. Brush with 
shortening and place three balls in each 


(Continued on page 116) 
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Best housewarming you ever had with 
the smartest-styled heater ever made! 














@;) EVERYBODY warms up to the glamorous new Super- 


Circulator that tops Coleman’s list of stylish new 1950 
models! “Revolutionary” is the word to describe this 
elegant new heater that sets the pace in style, performance 
and low-cost comfort. Now your children will play on 
warmer floors and romp through a better-heated home. It’s 
a beauty that adorns —a power in making and moving heat 
through 4 to 5 rooms. 


Save Fuel this Winter with Coleman's exclusive AUTOMATIC 
FuEL-Ain CONTROL—Standard equipment at no extra cost. It saves 
you up to 25% on fuel bills. Automatically regulates the flow 
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of fuel and air to the burner so that they are always blended 
in just the right proportions for high, low or medium fire. 
No waste of fuel or heat. No waste in unburned gas. Gives 


you big savings in fuel cost. 


There are 18 gleaming models in this remarkable new 
Golden Anniversary Line—with new designs, new features, 
new finishes. There’s a model for every purpose, one for 
every purse from $29.95 up. Mail the coupon or ask your 
Coleman dealer to show you why “Comfort costs so little 
with a Coleman.” 


THE COLEMAN COMPANY, INC. © WICHITA 1, KANSAS 


Other Coleman Golden Anniversary appliances for plenty of heat and hot water costs $0 urris. igapen tH 
WITH A HOME HEATING 





The Coleman Company, Inc., Dept. PF-903, Wichita 1, Kansas 
Without obligation, send me literature on the following: 


* CD) Floor Furnaces [J Oil ()Gas ([)LP-gas 
(CD Oil Heaters () Gas Wall Heater 
(C0 Water Heaters (Oi) [Gas () LP-gas 


Name. 















Roor PURNACE—A space-saving, in- 
Pica heater. Needs no basement and 
; Gir duets. Circulates warm air through 
1S tooms. Oil, Gas, LP-gas.. Comes in 
FS & Deol Wall Model for any use. 


GAS WALL HEATER —Fits in wall, ex- 
tends only 3%” into room. Takes no living 
space. Circulates heat through one to two 
rooms, Comes in Single or Dual Wall 
Model. Easy to install. Out of the way. 


WATER HEATER—Big-volume hot water 
production with quick recovery rate. 20- 
to 45-gallon capacities. Hot water always 
on tap. Beautiful, efficient. Comes in Gas, 
LP-gas, Oil models, suitable for any home. 


ee eee 
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BARGAIN 
in goodness ! 


@ Heap up breakfast bowlfuls of 
sweet Kellogg’s Corn Flakes. 
Fresher! Crisper! And hearty!— 
the “‘power’”’ of nourishing corn 
and its whole-kernel richness in 
iron, Vitamin B; and niacin! 
Get the bargain in goodness 
—Kellogg’s Corn Flakes. 


MOTHER KNOWS tt BEST! 






















































































Don’t give in to the ‘‘Cold De- 
mons’’; reach for Mentholatum. 
Fast, safe Mentholatum soothes 
smarting nostrils, helps open 
stuffed-up nasal passages to 
make breathing easier. Eases 
f/. chest congestion and coughing, 
Yi too. In jars, tubes. 











‘Quick Relief with MENTHOLATUM 










Read our advertising columns for new offers by our advertisers. 
Then write for their catalogs. You'll save time and money by it. 




















@ whale ofa 


















By Oris Cantrell 


ee HAT is the best way to light 
a bathroom mirror?” 
Mrs. O. L. T., Mississippi. 


A pair of lights, one on each side 
of the mirror, 5 feet, 2 inches from 
the floor, gives better light than one 
light placed over the mirror. 


Te Wash Aluminum 


“What is the best way to wash 
aluminum pans?” Mrs. B. R. T., 
Alabama. 


Wash in mild soap or detergent; 
then rinse in hot water and wipe dry. 
If the inside of the pan is dark, fill 
with water, add a little cream of tar- 
tar, and boil a few minutes. 


Iron Cord Outlets 
“What is the best position for plac- 
ing the outlet for the iron?” 
Mrs. A. R. T., Arkansas. 
The most convenient spot for this 
outlet is above (36 inches or more) 
and to the front of the board. 


To Clean Copper 
“I have a copper pot which would 
be lovely if I could clean it. Will you 
tell me how?” Mrs. M. O. B., 
Tennessee. 


You can buy special metal clean. 4 


ers for this purpose. Grandmother’s 
method of rubbing with salt and 
vinegar is still good, too. 


To Iron Spun Rayon 

“When I iron my spun rayon, it 
develops a shine. How can I prevent 
this?” Mrs, O. M. B., Oklahoma, 

To prevent this objectionable 
shine, iron on the wrong side while 
the garment is damp, using a well 
padded ironing board. 


To Clean Chromium 


“How can I best take care of the 

chromium trim on my new range?” 

Mrs. L. L. T., Arkansas, 

Wash with soapy water, rinse, and 

dry. Do not use a strong -abrasive, 
because it will mar the metal. 





Sorrowful Susie 





I love my dog, I love my cat, 
But every day upon my chairs, 
My sofa, beds, and this and that 
Are hairs and hairs and hairs 
and hairs! 

Apply a damp sponge lightly to 
upholstered furniture. It will remove 
lint and dust, as well as hairs, 


Make a Blanket Protector 


By Flora Hafer 


LANKET and comfort protectors 

not only save laundering of bed- 
ding, but are a wise precaution 
against the spread of disease. The 
top of a blanket or comfort often 
comes in direct contact with the 
sleeper’s face and easily becomes a 
carrier for germs. For an electric 
blanket, a shield of some sort to keep 
the top clean is practically a neces- 
sity. Although an electric blanket 
can be laundered with careful han- 
dling, keeping it out of the wash as 
much as possible will prolong its life. 


Your blanket protector can be as 
decorative as your fancy dictates. 
Make- one to match the trim on the 
bed linen, as in Fig. 1, or to fit into 
the general color scheme of the room. 
The two shown here are simple to 
make and launder well. 


In Fig. 2, the scallops are made of 
tub-fast pink chambray. Cut a strip 
6 inches wide and as long as the 
width of the blanket. Baste the cham- 
bray to a piece of sheeting 24 inches 
wide and of the same length; when 
doubled and finished with an under 
side hem, this will make a protector 
10% inches wide. 


Now starting at the center, mark 
out scallops by tracing halfway 
around a tumbler. Stitch around each 
scallop following the marking, then 
trim away the material a seam’s width 





from the stitching (Fig. 2). Slash the 
edge of the scallops in several places; 
then turn and press. The straight 
edge of the chambray can be ma- 
chine-stitched or featherstitched to 
the sheeting. Hem the other side of 
the sheeting and sew up the ends to 
form a sack into which the top of the 
blanket can be slipped. Secure the 
protector to the blanket with long 
basting stitches. 

The top of an embroidered sheet 
can be given an added span of life 
when made into a blanket protector. 
The tops of sheet are often little 
worn when the centers have become 
thin with age and use, 
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=] ~ Posture Exercises Are Fun! 


By Sally Carter 


O you realize that the way you 
look when you purposely gaze 
jnto your mirror possibly is not the 
way you look “at ease”? Subcon- 
sciously, the person there nearly al- 
ways stands up straight and tall... 


-and puts her best posture forward! 


But; did you ever come upon a 
mirror unexpectedly and almost fail 
to recognize that woman with head 
thrust forward, or shoulders slumped, 
or tummy or posterior protruding, or 
back swayed? What a shock to real- 
ize that she’s you! (Of course, we 
hope not!) 

If you haven’t any of these pos- 
ture faults, rejoice! But take exer- 
cises to keep straight . . . to hold your 
body erect and well balanced. Pos- 
ture defects, at 17 or 70, make you 
look much older and less attractive. 
They will cause fatigue and back- 
ache, and they may create serious 


1. Stand erect, feet together. Start swinging one leg, balancing 
on the other. Then kick as high as you can. It’s fun to see how 
high you can kick—first with one leg, then with the other. 


2. Lie flat on back, arms at sides, legs 
straight, toes stretched. Lift right le 
until it is straight angle to the y, an 
at the same time thrust left arm up high 
above the head. Bring arm and leg back 
to position. Repeat, using left leg and 


right arm. 


4, Stand against wall in cor- 
tect posture, hands relaxed at 
sides, feet together (heels may 
a few inches from wall), 
and slowly bend knees, press- 
ing as much of your spine as 
possible against the wall. Then 
Slowly back up, never 

ing your spine lean for- 


ward from the wall. 






6. Stand with arms 
out level with shoul- 
ders, then rotate 
them from the shoul- 
ders, first clockwise, 
then counter-clock- 
wise, faster and fast- 
er until you feel the 
pull on shoulder 
muscles, 


7. Stand erect, place 
hands flat on upper 
chest, elbows bent. 
Then flap these 
“wings” until you 
can feel the pull on 


chest and back. 





health problems because they cramp 
the internal organs and put strain on 
ligaments, muscles, and bones. 

Remember, in doing any exercise, 
that the pelvis rides the upper body. 
Your spine is balanced on the pelvis 
as you might balance a cane in your 
palm. To ride your body without 
unnecessary strain, tuck the little end 
bone of your spine under and for- 
ward. Hold your head and chest up, 
back straight, abdomen in. This is 
correct posture. Hold it through any 
exercises you do, in housework, in 
walking, in standing or sitting. 
Housework provides excellent exer- 
cise if it is correctly done. 

Now try these exercises, doing 
each one a few times only at first, 
and working up to 20 or more times. 
In all bending exercises there is less 
strain on the heart if you breathe out 
on the bend, and in on the rise. 








4 
Pt a 
rate 


3. Lie flat on back, arms out level with 
shoulders, legs together. Keeping shoul- 
ders on floor, swing the left leg and try 
to touch the right hand. Then swing 
the right leg to touch the left hand. 


5. Stand with feet to- 
gether, hands at sides. { 
Slowly stretch and lift 

hands to shoulder lev- | 
el, then high over 

head. Bend slowly 

from the waist, with- \ 
out bending knees, 
and try to touch the 
floor with your finger- 
tips. Maybe you can’t 
at first, but you'll 
make it after practice. 








Get °’Em Now 


Order today the free beauty . 
leaflets listed below. Check those 
you desire, fill in coupon, mail to 
Sally Carter, Home Department, 
The Progressive Farmer, at office 
nearest you — Dallas, Memphis, 
Birmingham, or Raleigh. 


0) Weight Control and Exercise 
(1 Beauty May Begin at Forty 
0) Select Make-Up Carefully 

0) Homework for Beauty 

0 Warts, Moles, Scars, and Liv- 





er Spots 
Name 
St. or RFD.......... COUR, cccreccccsnse 
City. State........ 
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“mM wilh baths ane a. neighhothoo 7 d, joke!" 


soys MRS. JOHN CLARK 


“I’m the milkman in our town,” Ruth Emma Clark explained. “Our dairy farm 
supplies almost all the families in Marlboro, Vermont, with milk. And what with 
scrubbing a hundred milk bottles a day... . and scouring down the milking equip- 
ment, I’m almost atways up to my elbows in milky water! 

“My friends tease—they call it my daily milk bath. But it’s no beauty treatment! 
In fact, it leaves my hands red and chapped even in warm weather. 

“The one thing that does soften and pretty them up for greeting customers is the 
Jergens Lotion I smooth on between chores.” 





“Tearing weeds out of my vegetable patch 


scrapes and rasps my fingers. So I pamper 
them with soothing Jergens Lotion. 


“| pitch in with the hay. My hands get dry 
and gritty, but Jergens makes them smooth 
as cornsilk.” It’s only 10¢ to $1 plus tax. 





Try this film test. To soften, a lotion or 
cream should be absorbed by upper lay- 
ers of skin. Jergens contains quickly-ab- 
sorbed ingredients doctors recommend — 
no heavy oils that coat skin. Proof? Water 
won't “bead” on hand smoothed with 
Jergens (left) as with lotion or cream 
that leaves a heavy, oily film (right). 


any other hand care in the world! 


crets young. I bathed my 
Celia at a scout meeting, and 
smoothed her tender body 
with Jergens Lotion after- 
wards. It’s so beautifying for 
ladies of every age.” 


More women use Jergens Lotion than 
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- if you don’t agree with Mrs. David Colin (below) 
~ of 2613 E. Shorewood Blivd., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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for Your Gifts 


By Carol Curtis 


Red and Brown Bear . 


108—He is a very little bear—only 2% inches high, 
He’s a brown bear with big black eyes, and he al. 
ways wears tiny clothes of flashing, bright red, 
That’s because he is a special kind o who can 
be ironed off, color and all, right onto crib spreads, 
bibs, little dressing sacques, play suits, dresses— 
onto almost any sort of children’s wear. He won't 
wash out. There are 22 little bears included. 


Red Roses—Blue Merning Glories 


121—Big 7-inch red roses and lifelike morning” 
glories in soft pink, with green vines and leaves, 
and deep blue, unopened buds are designed for 
ironing —_ onto runners, guest towels, dresser 
scarves, pillows, laun- 


broider them—the 
lovely colors come 
right off onto mate- 
rial and stay there. 
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Biggest Thing in Ironing 
since Starch was Invented! 


SATINA 


What it is... How it works... 
It’s blue in color—yet takes the 
“blues” out of ironing. 

It’s lightly perfumed to make 
clothes smell fresher. 

It comes in a bar of four little sec- 
tions—one section for each starching. 

It’s quickly, easily melted in boil- 
ing water or a boiling starch solution. 

Added to hot starch, saTINA lends 
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ACT TODAY on Sensational | 
Triple-Your-Money-Back Offer 


ye Km 
de d¢ 3 
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Offer is made for a limited time 
only to introduce millions more 
women to the “Little Miracle” of 
ironing! It’s effective right now on 
your first purchase of satina! 


Easy As 1-2-3 
1. Buy SATINA at your grocer’s— 
look for the little blue-and-white 


miraculous ease and speed to ironing. 
No sticking! No pulling! Nocaking! 
Because SATINA gives starched 
things a satin-smooth finish that real- 
ly adds wings to your iron! 
Yet this “Little Miracle’’of ironing : : 
costs you only pennies a month! package with the Winged Iron! 


—AND LOOK AT THE RESULTS! ARERR REN 
é 3. If you do not agree with house- 
om wives fr6m coast to coast that 
SATINA added tostarch makes iron- 
ing 3 times easier—simply mail un- 
used portion to saTina, Box No. 
1540, New York 46, N. Y.—and 
you'll receive TRIPLE the purchase 
price you paid for your first pack- 
~.. 


age of saTtna! 
troned with erdinary Starch plus SATINA! 


sterch! — messy, rum- — dirt-resistant gicss 
pled, soiled after ordi- helps keep clothes 











A Product of General Foods 


Bur Tey SATINA Wow! 





Three-Color Bridge Set 


110—Quick, easy, and handsome! Just iron 
off the 2%-inch playing cards onto the cor- 
ners of a card table cover. Design comes off 
in three colors—red, blue, and yellow—and 
it won’t wash out. Embroider if you like, but 
it isn’t necessary. Separate motifs for nap- 
kins and matching guest towels. 


Wild Reses Are Pink 


112—For the sheerest and prettiest of your 
lingerie and lingerie gift cases, iron on these 
delicate wild rose designs. It’s our wonder- 
ful, brand-new magic transfer which needs 
only a hot iron to imprint it permanently on 
your daintiest underwear, on a fragile dress- 
ing table skirt, on curtains, on soft boudoir 
pillows. No fear of the design’s disappearing, 
either—it’s dye-fast. You'll like the lovely 
pink and delicate leaf-green “wild rose.” 





Order by name and number. Send 25 
cents for each pattern to Carol Curtis, Home 
Department, The Progressive Farmer, Bir- 
mingham 2, Ala. Write your name and ad- 
dress plainly. 











... Revere style! Yes, each and every one of 
these bright beauties is in the grand Revere 
tradition . . . lovely-to-look-at . . . easy-to-use 
...and built to last a lifetime! 
And what time and money-savers! Why, cook- 
ing the Revere “‘waterless’’ way makes preparing 
meals a pleasure. This modern method also pre- 
serves precious vitamins and minerals . . . adds 
new zest and flavor even to the simplest dishes. 
And because these copper-clad stainlesdl 


beautiful through the years, ¢ 
economical buy, t¢ ¥ 


finer! But beware of 
ok for the trade-mark in 


Set off your gleaming ‘Kitchen Jewels’ and save storage 
Space with this handsome, convenient Revere De Luxe Rack. 
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Thus MEW SWowoRIFT WAY 


-Beating 
Creaming of Shortening, No Egg 
- ‘with SNOWDRIFT-SURE Blending! 


make this wonderful cake 
ine so ev peace ERY re 
Snowdrift is emulsorized. Put all 
ead into one bowl. Snow- 
blends them quickly. Your 

cake has grand texture and stays 


fresh moist for days and days. 
eg more—Snowdrift is pure 

vegetable shortening. No strong 

shortening taste can touch your 

cake flavor. It'll be tempting — 

e bit. So bake with Sno 

pare A Snowdrift-Sure! 


SNOWDRIFT'’S PARTY PINK CAKE 
Quick-Method Recipe 


Sift together into large bowl: 
24 cups sifted cake flour 


3% baking 


powder (or 4/2 tsp. single-action) 

1 teaspoon salt 

1¥s cups sugar 

Add: % cup Snowdrift 

ben Beat 2 

h to dampen flour. 

en by hand, count ae 
time only. With electric mixer use ; 
speed.” Scrape bowl often; scrap 
beaters after 2 minutes. 
Add: 4 egg whites, unbeaten 

Ye cup 
1 teaspoon almond extract 

Few drops red coloring 


WHEN GOOD TASTE COUNTS 


SNOWDRIFT 


1 minute. Bake in 2 reased 8 or 9- 
hie er pans, lined wit! plain pape®, 
in maonerate oven (375°F.) about 
minutes. Cool. Frost with— 


read between layers. Frost top and 
a with plain icing and decorate 
with chopped nuts. 





PURE VEGETABLE SHORTENING—MADE BY THE WESSON OIL PEOPLE 





When Your Family Starts ‘‘Sweet Talk,” Serve These 


Dandy Desserts 





Busy homemakers will get double enjoyment from these deli- 
cious butterscotch cookies because they are so easy to make, 


By Mary Autrey 


HESE crisp, cool afternoons call 

for hearty refreshments. When 
the children come home from school, 
warm them with a cup of hot cocoa 
and these wonderful cookies. 


Butterscotch Refrigerator 
Cookies 


Four cups sifted enriched flour, 1 tea- 
spoon soda, | teaspoon cream of tartar, 
Y2 teaspoon salt, | cup butter, 2 cups 
brown sugar, 2 eggs, | teaspoon vanilla 
extract, 1 cup chopped nuts. 


Sift together flour, soda, cream of 
tartar, and salt. Cream together but- 
ter and sugar until light and fluffy. 
Add eggs and vanilla extract. Beat 
well. Add flour mixture to creamed 
mixture. Add nuts and mix well. 
Shape into rolls and wrap in waxed 
paper, or press into cooky molds. 
Chill until very firm. Slice thin and 
bake on ungreased baking sheets in 
moderately hot oven (400 degrees F.) 
8 to 10 minutes. Yield: about six 
dozen 2-inch cookies. 


Grandma’s Molasses Cookies 
One cup sugar, 313 cups flour, V2 tea- 
spoon salt, 1 teaspoon soda, 22 tea- 
spoons baking powder, 21 teaspoons cin- 
namon, | teaspoon nutmeg, 2 teaspoon 
cloves, 24 cup butter, Ya cup milk, % 

cup molasses. 


Sift together all dry ingredients. 
Cut in butter until mixture resembles 
coarse meal. Stir in molasses and 
milk. Drop from teaspoon onto light- 
ly greased cooky sheets. Lift cooky 
pans about 8 inches from the table 
top; drop two or three times to slight- 
ly flatten cookies. Bake at 400 de- 
grees F. 10 minutes or until edges 
have browned lightly. Yield: About 


seven dozen cookies. 


Coffee Dessert 


Mrs. W. C. LaRue, Wake County, 
N. C., often serves this rich dessert 
with, of course, hot coffee. 


One cup coffee, 1 pound marshmallows, 

1 can fruit cocktail (2 cups), 1 small can 

crushed pineapple, Y2 pint whipping 
cream. 


Add marshmallows to boiling cof- 
fee and stir until dissolved. Drain 
cocktail and pineapple and add to 
marshmallow mixture. Fold in 
whipped cream and chill overnight 


or until stiff. Cover with crushed 
vanilla wafers and serve cold. Yield: 
4 servings. 


Date Fruit Cake 

Mrs. Judson Purvis, Coahoma 
County, Miss., likes this tasty cake 
because it is quick to make and 
comes from the oven with a mellow 
flavor! 

Eight eggs, 2 cups sugar, 8 cups pecans, 

1 pound candied cherries, 1 pound 

candied pineapple, 2 pounds dates, 3 cups 

flour, 2 teaspoons baking powder, 2 tea- 


spoons salt, 3 tablespoons vanilla extract, 
1 tablespoon almond extract. 


Beat eggs together; add_ sugar. 
Mix nuts and candied fruit together 
with the flour, baking powder, and 
salt. Add to first mixture. Pack in 
lined, greased, and floured pans. 
Bake 1% hours at 250 degrees F. over 
water. (Have large pan of boiling 
water on bottom shelf of oven.) Take 
from oven and peel off paper at 
once. Note: Leave nuts in large 
pieces. 

Pumpkin Pie 

If there is a can of pumpkin on 
your shelf, treat your family to this 
delicacy: 

One and one-half cups cooked pumpkin, 

V3 cup sugar, ¥3 cup molasses, | tea- 

—— CHINGIRON,, Yg teaspoon cloves, 44 

poon mace, 1/4 teaspoon nutmeg, 2 
teaspoon ginger, Ya teaspoon salt, 3 eggs, 
Yo cups milk. 

Mix the pumpkin, sugar, molasses, 
and spices. Add well beatén eggs 
and milk. Pour into a 9-inch pastry- 
lined piepan. Bake 10 minutes in a 
hot oven (450 degrees F.). Then re- 
duce temperature to 325 degrees and 
continue baking about 30 minutes, or 
until an inserted knife comes out 
clean. Serve with whipped cream. 


Banana Nut Bread 

Now that home-grown nuts are on 
the menu, you may like to offer your 
family this favorite tasty bread from 
the farm homemakers of Van Zandt 
County, Tex. 

One-half cup shortening, | cup sugar, 2 

eggs, | cup ripe banana, 4 cup nuts, 2 


cups flour, 1 teaspoon soda, 1/4 teaspoon 
salt. 


Mix in order given, Bake 40 min- 
utes at 350 degrees F. 
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W: think this is an extra special 
recipe for chicken curry. If you 
are a curry enthusiast, you'll approve 
of the chicken’s being cooked in 
spices throughout the entire process. 
This gives the curry flavor a chance 
to permeate the fowl, and the result 
is a thoroughly toothsome dish that 
you will be proud to serve often. 


Chicken Curry 
One 3-pound frying chicken, 3 table- 
spoons fat, medium-sized onion, 1 
garlic clove, | tart apple, 1 tablespoon 
curry powder, | teaspoon paprika, 1/2 
teaspoon powdered ginger, 1/4 teaspoon 
sugar, Y% teaspoon chili powder, few 
grains cayenne, | six-ounce can tomato 
paste. 


Bone the raw chicken, keeping 
pieces as large as possible. Melt fat; 
cook minced onion, minced garlic, 
and chopped apple in fat until golden 
brown. Add curry powder, paprika, 
ginger, sugar, chili powder, and cay- 
enne; cook until quite brown. Add 
chicken and brown slightly. Add to- 
mato paste and enough chicken 
broth® or boiling water to cover. Cov- 
er; simmer about 40 minutes or until 
chicken is tender. Serve in rice ring, 
accompanied with shredded coconut, 
peanuts, and chutney. Yield: 6 serv- 
ings. (° Make broth with the bones.) 


Beef-Vegetable Loaf 


How well every woman knows that 
it isn’t talking about food that makes 
Johnnie eat his turnip greens, or Jane, 
her salad. It comes right down to the 
simple matter of selecting and pre- 
paring so attractively the “dish that’s 
good for you” that your family just 
can't resist it! A tasty meat-and-vege- 
table combination, for instance, might 
be just the trick to tempt the appe- 
tites of your youngsters. 


One-half cup dry bread crumbs, 34 cup 
milk, 1 egg beaten, 1 teaspoons salt, 
V4 cup chopped green pepper, Ve cup 
chopped onion, 2 cup grated raw car- 
rots, | pound ground beef, 13 cup ket- 
chup or condensed tomato soup. 


Combine crumbs, milk, beaten egg, 
and salt. Add remainder of the ingre- 
dients, except ketchup, and blend 
well. Turn into an oiled pan and bake 
50 minutes in a moderate oven at 350 


Want something different and delightful for supper on 
a cold night? We recommend chicken curry and rice. 




























































Memory Book Recipes 


By Sallie Hill 


degrees F. Remove from oven and 
spread loaf with ketchup diluted with 
2 tablespoons water, or tomato soup. 
Place under broiler or in hot oven for 
10 to 15 minutes. 


New England Baked Beans 


Here is a recipe which originated 
in the early days when hearty food 
was a necessity. It has been modern- 
ized to use our present-day ingredi- 
ents and equipment, but it retains 
that old-time flavor and heartiness. 


Four cups (2 pounds) dried beans, 4 tea- 

spoons salt, 1 large onion, Y2 cup ketch- 

up, Y2 cup molasses, 1/4 teaspoon salt, 2 

teaspoons dry — Ya pound salt 
pork. 


Wash beans; cover generously with 
cold water; soak overnight. Add salt 
and onion. If necessary, add addi- 
tional water to cover beans. Cover; 
bring to boiling point and simmer un- 
til beans are tender. Drain and save 
liquid. Mix ketchup, molasses, pep- 
per, mustard, and 3 cups bean water 
(add additional water to make 3 cups 
if necessary). Pour beans, onion, and 
salt pork in bean pot. Add liquid mix- 
ture. Cover. Bake 1% hours at 325 
degrees F. Uncover. Lift pork to top 
of beans; bake until pork is brown (15 
to 20 minutes). Yield: 16 servings. 


Honey Cocoa Syrup 


Be prepared for young appetites 
these cool fall days. The honey gives 
this syrup an unusual smoothness and 
a flavor that is different. 

One and one-fourth cups cocoa, 1 cup 

sugar, Y2 teaspoon salt, Vg teaspoon 

ground allspice, Vg teaspoon ground cin- 
namon, 12 cups boiling water, Y2 cup 
honey, 2 teaspoons vanilla extract. 

Combine cocoa, sugar, salt, and 
spices. Add boiling water. Blend. 
Place over low heat, bring to a boil, 
and boil five minutes, stirring con- 
stantly. Remove from fire, cool, and 
add honey and vanilla. Store in cov- 
ered jar in refrigerator until ready to 
use. To serve, heat 4 cup syrup with 
2 cups scalded milk over boiling 
water. Before serving, beat with 
rotary beater. Top with marshmallow. 








NEW—AND HEAVENLY PIE 










wT BAKERS COCONUT 


It’s pumpkin time again—but pumpkin 


pie was never like this before. 


For here’s a pie airy-light as a cont 
_with a new kind of taste excitement? 
Luscious, fluffy pumpkin and apt, 
laced through and through and toppe< 


with toasted, golden-brown Baker’s 
Coconut! Good? It’s sheer heaven! 

Use snowy white Baker’s Coconut 
to glamourize thrifty cakes, puddings, 
fruits. Buy coconut goodies, toon 
food shops and bakeries! 




































COCONUT PUMPKIN CHIFFON PIE 


1 envelope unflavored gelatin 
4, cup cold water : 
114 cups mashed cooked pumpkin 
34 cup evaporated milk 
Y cup water ee 
2 egg yolks, slightly bea 
34 cup brown sugar, firmly packed 
é n salt 
cpt ae ¥3 cup cream, 
Soften gelatin in %4 cup cold 
4 cup of the sugar, sige 
inutes, stirring constal 
boiling water. Chill until slightly t 
Beat egg whites until foamy. — 
until stiff. Fold in pumpkin mixture, 
cold pie shell. Chill until fir 
toasted coconut. 
é hinly in 
9 ast coconut, spread t : 
ph pan. Place in moderate oven 
(350°F.) and toast about 10 minutes, 
or until delicately browned. Stir occa 
sionally to toast evenly, 
!...““Coconut Glam- 
ew Recipe Book’... ’ 
cae Desserts.” Send 10¢ to _< . 
Coconut, Dept. J-3, Box 502, 
York 46, N. Y- 


water. Combine pumpki 
d spices in top of 
antly. Add gelatin a 
hickened. ie 

aining sugar gradua t 
ae, p+ 3% of the toasted coconut. Turn into 


m. Before serving, 


Y, teaspoon ginger 


4 teaspoon nutmeg 
Y, teaspoon cinnamon 
2 egg whites 
4 teaspoon vanilla 
‘ cup Baker’s Shredded Coconut, 
toasted* 
1 baked 9-inch pie shell 


whipped and sweetened 


n, milk, % cup water, egg yolks, 
double boiler. Cook over boiling water 
nd stir until dissolved. Remove from 
y and continue beating 


top with whipped cream and remaining 








For Six Months of Continuous Bloom, 
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DONKELAARI 


Color, and Variety, Consider — 


@ 
By A. A. HUNT 


Water Color Illustrations by LOUISE TURNER 


HE camellia is aptly called the aristocrat of Southern 

| flowers. Possibly no flower has created so much interest 

and made such wonderful strides in development in such 

a short space of time. The camellia was in great favor over 100 

years ago, but only a few growers realized its beauty and adapt- 
ability for enriching the landscape through the years. 

We should capitalize on the fact that this beautiful flower has 
a six-months’ blooming period. If every state and community 
put forth their efforts in making a six-months’-long camellia sea- 
son, we would demonstrate that we have a mecca for garden 
lovers unexcelled anywhere in the world. 

Bellingrath Gardens has paved the way by demonstrating to 
the entire country what can be done to beautify our Southland 
with the camellia during winter months. Hundreds of fine speci- 
mens, many over a century old, were collected from private 
homes within a radius of 250 miles and moved to Bellingrath 
Gardens so that all might see and enjoy them. Many new va- 
rieties have been added and there are now 450 species of the 
camellia in the gardens. 

Camellias throughout the South have been growing for over 
100 years in every kind of soil. It is well to have friable soil 
with good drainage, but this is not necessary. 

When planting camellias, take care not to set them too deep. 
Dig the hole a foot deeper than the depth of the ball and not 
less than 18 inches wider than the ball all round. Fill in soil, 
firming it thoroughly to a depth so that the ball of the plant will 
stand about % inch higher than the surrounding ground. Soak 
well at the time of planting. You should also add a layer of 
mulch (peat moss, oak leaves, or pine straw) to conserve 
moisture and to keep the soil cool during summer months 
and warmer through winter. 


More camellias have been injured by too much fertilizing 
than by too little. The amount of fertilizer applied depends, to 
a great extent, upon the size of the plant and condition of the 
soil. One pound of fertilizer should be ample for a 4- to 5-foot 
plant. Use less for smaller bushes. It (Continued on page 120) 
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PINK PERFECTION 


@ Mr. Hunt, our guest editor, has 
been landscape engineer for the 
world-famous Bellingrath Gardens 
at Mobile, Ala., since 1935. In co- 
operation with Mr. W. D. Bellin- 
grath, our guest editor supervises 
some 40 gardeners and plans the 
magnificent floral displays that give 
the gardens their year-round beau- 
ty. At Bellingrath Gardens he has 
aided Mr. Bellingrath in changing 
a semitropical jungle into one of 


the world’s most beautiful gardens. 
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Base is non-porous wee 
can’t collect dirt! 





Kitchen! 


do it so inexpensively with the better design and truer color of 
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Yours—the friendly, inviting effect of rich wood 
grain . . . yet, your “wood look” floor is really 


Sloane Quality Inlaid Linoleum that wears so well 
and costs so little! 


Sloane-Blabon’s exclusive “wood look’’ patterns 
are grand designs to mellow a modern kitchen ... to 
add a cozy, comfortable touch to dens, game rooms 
and children’s bedrooms. And what a work-saving 
wonder your Sloane-Blabon floors will be! They’re 
a dream to keep clean and sparkle-bright. 

Visit your Sloane-Blabon dealer. See these and 
many other striking patterns and sparkling colors in 
Sloane Quality Linoleum products. They'll suggest 
countless ideas for making rooms lovely and more 
livable . . . at such surprisingly low cost! 

“Koroseal is 4 registered Trade-mark of the B. F. Goodrich Company. 


NOW! DEsiGN YOUR OWN TILE FLOORS! ASK YOUR DEALER OR 
SEND COUPON FOR THIS AMAZING FLOOR PLANNING KIT, 


Too eee ee 


ad 


Sloane Quality Linoleum Products 


SLOANE 


LINOLEUM PRODUCTS 


Sloane-Blabon Corp. 
Dept. PF-3, 295 Fifth Avenue 
New York 16, N.Y. 


_ 


I want to see how my own floor design ideas would actually look. 
Send me a “‘Design-A-Floor”™ Kit which shows me how in a 
new and novel way. / enclose 25¢ in coin. 


for better design 
WON s o:6's tin nebeveces canes sciepatsnbhesiedeshsctecede | and truer color 
|. oS ER ol TORRE,” STARR MTOR ts 5 OR. AER | 
CUES aii ee Ga bacss LOMB, 5585 4% STATE. \ 3. | 
b. am cos om om 


SLOANE-BLABON CORPORATION 
295 FirTH AVENUE, New YorK 16, N. Y. 


_ 


_ Miers ot Stoane Quality Texfleer:.». Linoleum... Texfloor Tile...\Iniaid and Marbletone ».. Linoleum... Linoleum Tile... Kereseal in Tite, Cove Base and Cove Motding... Asphalt Tite... Rubber Tie... Resilient Enamel Rugs, Fleor and Wall Coverings 
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Quaker Oats helps grow 
"STARS OF THE 
FUTURE 


Doctors say the more often youngsters 
eat a good oatmeal breakfast, the better they grow: 
They say that because a recent survey shows 
only 1 school child in 5 gets enough breakfast. 


THE GIANT OF THE CEREALS IS QUAKER OATS $ 


A GIANT in Nutrition { Mother, see the spotlight — A 
your boy or girl! Be sure to serve good, nouris ne. . 
Quaker Oats several times each week. It helps grow = 
of the Future.” Your child gets more growth, 
more energy from oatmeal than from any 


other whole-grain cereal! 













A GIANT tt Value { Penny for penny, oat- 
meal is the richest source of all leading types 
of cereals in 4 vital food elements: Protein, 
Vitamin B,, Food-Energy, and Food-Iron. 
Less than 1¢ a serving for the bounteous 


benefits of Quaker Oats! 


A GIANT in Hovor { it’s creamy—delicious! 
Yes, Quaker Oats is the most popular cereal 
in the world because PEOPLE 
LOVE THAT FAMOUS QUAKER 
OATS FLAVOR! 








Tomorrow morning serve hot 


QUAKER 
OATS 


S} Ca - 
Less than: (pa serving! 





—_ 


O 


=... 
Seatac - 


QUAKER AND MOTHER'S OATS 
ARE THE SAME 














It’s coffee-and-doughnut season again—and now you can 
make doughnuts for your family with a new prepared mix. 


Kitchen Matters 


By Mary Autrey 


DD another prepared mix to your 

list of wife-savers—it’s doughnut 
mix. The only ingredient you add is 
cold water. A gadget that shapes the 
“sinker” for you and eliminates a lot 
of bother and mess is also available 
in many department and _ variety 
stores. The cost is small. 

It’s hunting time and not unlikely 
that you homemakers will be called 
on to cook the kill. If the “wild taste” 
of game bothers you, give it a salt 
water or vinegar bath. 

Use 2 tablespoons of salt per quart 
of water or equal parts of vinegar 
and water. You may rub the game 
with salt or vinegar, let stand for 
several hours, if you prefer. Then 
wash it off and dry it well before 
cooking. If you use this method, be 
careful not to oversalt the meat when 
preparing it for cooking. 

For the best flavor, cover all sur- 
faces of game with seasoning, includ- 
ing the insides. As a general rule, 
venison is tastier if larded. Lay some 
thin slices of salt pork on the meat 
or insert small pieces of pork into the 
meat. Venison usually requires more 
cooking than beef. For 5 pounds, al- 
low at least an hour of baking, then 
test before serving. The flavor of the 
gravy from baked ducks, turkey, or 
venison often is improved by adding 
a glass of plum or other tart jelly. 

Broil venison steaks quickly, or 
chicken-fry them in piping hot fat. 
Ducks are best roasted in a covered 
baking pan, allowing 20 to 30 min- 
utes for each pound. 


Candied Apples 

Boil together 1 cup sugar, 1 cup 
honey, % cup water, and % teaspoon 
salt for a few minutes. Wash, core, 
and pare 3 tart, firm apples, cut into 
half-moon-shaped pieces about % 
inch thick, and drop into the syrup. 
Cook rapidly until apples are trans- 
parent and practically all syrup is ab- 
sorbed. Lift onto waxed paper to dry. 

Break up cake chocolate made 
especially for dipping candies and 
put into a shallow dish over hot wa- 


ter. As soon as the chocolate begins 
to soften, remove from the hot water 
and stir the chocolate with the fin- 
gers until it is all melted. Dip the 
pieces of apple into the melted choc- 
olate until well coated and place on 
waxed paper to dry. Pack the apple 
candies in layers between sheets of 
waxed paper. 


Cornmeal Mush With Honey 

Have you tried cornmeal mush 
with milk and honey? Mix 1 cup 
cornmeal with 1 cup cold water. Stir 
the cornmeal mixture into 3 cups 
boiling salted water (1 teaspoon salt) 
and cook five minutes, stirring con- 
stantly. Cover. Place over boiling 
water and continue cooking 20 min- 
utes for white cornmeal, or 30 min- 
utes for yellow cornmeal, stirring oc- 
casionally. Serve hot with milk and 
honey. Yield: 6 servings. 


Hot Spiced Juice 

A pleasant way to serve fruit juice 
in chilly weather is spiced and hot. 
Cider and grape juice are favorites 
for spicing. To one quart of cider 
add % cup sugar, % teaspoon salt, 8 
short sticks cinnamon, 12 whole 
cloves, 8 whole allspice. Heat to 
boiling, then cool and let stand a few 
hours for flavors to blend. Just be- 
fore serving, reheat and strain out 
spices. Grape juice is spiced by the 
same method, but use twice as much 
sugar and no allspice, and add a little 
lemon juice just before serving. 


Delicious Waffles 

Unexpected guests at the home of 
Home Agent Leola C. Sides, Palo 
Pinto County, Tex., are often urged 
to stay for a waffle supper. Lucky 
guests! And lucky readers, for we 
came away with the prized recipe for 
you to try at home. 


Two cups flour, 2 cups milk, 6 teaspoons 
melted butter, 4 teaspoons baking pow- 
der, 2 eggs, 1 teaspoon salt. 


Sift together dry ingredients. To 
beaten yolks add milk, butter, and 
flour, then fold in well beaten whites. 
Cook on thoroughly cleaned, hot, un- 
greased electric iron. 
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Nobody 
Dut Zenith 


— The Worlds Leader 
in Portable Radios — Gives You 
So Much Quality for Your Money in 
Finer Reception Tone, Features! 





NEW Zenith “Universal® 
The extra-sensitive standard broad- 
cast portable making new Zenith his- 
tory. Works on battery, AC or DC. 
Smart, sturdy case in buffalo-grained 
black or brown. 


Proved Performers — at school, on 


camping and hunting trips... on 
trains, planes, boats. In the rumpus 
room, bedroom, any room... you 


hear programs better witha Zenith® 
Portable. And, with Zenith’s smart 
styling, you carry. your portable 
with pride. Make your selection 
today at your Zenith radio and 
television dealer’s. 





NEW Zenith “Tip-Top Holiday”® 

works on battery, AC or DC. Gleam- 

ing black or two-tone blue-grey plastic. 
© 





Zenith Radio Corporation, Chicago 39, IIlinols 
Also Makers of America’s Finest Hearing Aids 
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Etiquette Is a Family Affair 


By Ruth Ryan 


IS there such a thing as manners for 
your home and family? Of course, 


‘and family courtesy is even more im- 


portant than “company manners.” 
Who can practice one code of be- 
havior at home and an entirely dif- 
ferent one at school or work? Home 
is where the foundation of courtesy 
is laid—and should be practiced. 
Good manners is nothing more than 
doing things the happiest way for all 
concerned. 

Courtesy and culture are “caught” 
—not taught. Several years ago I 
taught a Sunday school class of 
seven-year-olds. One afternoon, at a 
supper meeting at the church, one 
of my pupils came to where I was 
sitting and asked me to come meet her 
parents. With the charm and grace 
seldom found even in an adult, she 
introduced us. I was pleasantly 


amazed, but to her parents it was na- - 


tural and expected. Their good man- 
ners aren’t set apart from the other 
activities of their day. Little Patricia 
wanted her parents to know me. It 
wasn’t hard for her to say, “Mother 
and Daddy, this is Miss Ruth. She’s 
my teacher.” 

What about courtesy in your 
home? Could your teen-agers make a 
complaint similar to the one below? 


“Dear R. R.: Every time I have a 
date at home my family seems to 
think it’s their date, too. My two little 
sisters refuse to leave my boy friend 
and me, and even my parents stay 
right with’us. I'm not ashamed of 
them, but my date and I would like a 
little privacy.” M. A..K., Oklahoma. 


This young lady has a right to 
complain. Usually, younger family 





members prefer to treat dates as a 
joke, so their presence is seldom help- 
ful. Parents, too, often make the young 
man feel ill at ease, regardless of how 
upstanding he may be. It’s good to 
spend a little time in the living room, 
chatting with the girl and her date, 
but don’t overdo it. Leave them 
alone. It’s hard to make conversation 
to include the whole family. 


“Dear R. R.: How can I make my 
mother realize she is old-fashioned? 
She makes me sit at the table until 
everyone has finished eating, no mat- 
ter how early I finish. What harm is 
it to wear my cap at the table, too? 
She says it isn’t ‘gentlemanly.’ Do I 
have to be a gentleman at home?” 

R. G. H., North Carolina. 


I can easily picture your annoy- 
ance. Your mother is not old-fash- 
ioned, but very 
wise. Manners prac- 
ticed at home be- 
come habits and do 
not appear “put on” 
for special occa- 
sions. Boys and 
girls, as well as par- 
ents, should realize 
this. Family members are even more 
deserving of courtesy than friends or 
strangers. If everyone practiced 
thoughtful politeness at home, our 
home life would be far more pleas- 
ant. Furthermore, we would not feel 
ill at ease when we visit new places. 
By the way, have you ever thought 
of holding your mother’s chair? Pull 
it out when she is ready to sit down 
at the table, and then push it gently 
in place as she seats herself. 


“Dear R. R.: My 18-year-old 
daughter is very insulted when I read 
her letters. Shouldn’t a mother have 
that privilege? She is a good daugh- 
ter and there isn’t anything in the 
letters that she should object to my 
knowing. I try to explain to her that 
I'm interested in her friends and ac- 
tivities, but still she sulks. What can 
I do to make her change?” 

Mrs. D. E. T., Virginia. 


Stop reading her letters! Even a 
child deserves a certain amount of 
privacy, and your 
daughter especial- 
ly. It’s even worse 
if you read the let- 
ters before she does. 
A letter she writes, 
or one written to 
her, is her private 
property. You have 
no claim to it, even as her mother. 
If she offers to let you read her let- 
ters, tell her you'd enjoy doing so, 
but don’t ask for the privilege. It 
isn’t fair to her or to the writer of the 
letter when you read her mail. 











When answering advertisements be sure to say ‘I 
“© your advertisement in The Progressive Farmer.” 





There's No Finer Laxative 
Used by 
Millions 


for Over 
30 Years 






a friend. 








Ten Ways Te Be Unpepular at Home 


1. Have no consideration for the cleanliness or neatness of the house. 

2. Complain about the food. 

8. Refuse to do your share of the work. 

4. “Borrow” possessions of other members of the family without asking; 
return borrowed property in bad condition. 

5. Enter closed doors without knocking. 

6. Read other people’s mail. 

7. Interrupt conversations or ignore what younger children say because 
it’s unimportant to you. 

8. Be late for meals—or rush through meals without enjoying companion- 
ship of family. 

9. Be rude to or ignore guests of other family members. 

10 


. Consider family parties or outings of less importance than a date with 
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| EACE OF MIND comes 
quietly, in many ways, when 


you have lost someone dear. 


And, surgly, one of them is the 


asgurance that you have 





*THE CLARK GRAVE YAULT provides the 
trusted protection that only a vault of 
enduring metal can provide. It is scientifi- 
cally designed to keep water from rain 
and melting snow from reaching the 
casket over which it is placed. A vault 
improperly engineered obviously cannot 
do this. Neither can one that is porous. 





FREE 28-PAGE BOOKLET,“My Duty.” [> 






Tells those who must take charge / 
“what to do.’ Millions of grateful ; 
oodees, wlio ol sg na 

ompany, ment PF-110, 
umbus, Ohio. Copyrighted 1950. 


LA 


GRAVE VAULTS 
THE FINEST TRIBUTE . THE MOST TRUSTED PROTECTION 
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SKINNER MACARONI 
SKILLET “SUPPER 


2 


TEMPTS FAMILY APPETITES 


smeercHes YOUR FOOD Buypger 


SERVE WITH 
Apple and Celery Salad 
Buttered Baby Limas Coffee 
Fruit Gelatine Chocolate Cookies 


The Ingredients You Need 


4 ounces SKINNER’S Shell Macaroni 
Y, pound pork link sausages 
1 small onion, 3 tablesp. flour 

chopped VY, teasp. salt 
Yq cup water dash of pepper 
V4 cup vinegar Yq teasp. dry 
1 hard cooked egg mustard 

1 tablesp. brown sugar 
Prepare This Easy Way 

To 2 qts. boiling water, add 1 
tablesp. salt, add macaroni slowly. 
Cook at rapid boil 10 minutes, or un- 
til macaroni can be cut with fork 
against side of pan. Drain, don’t 
blanch. While macaroni is cooking, fry 
sausages until lightly browned. Add 
onion, cook until amber colored. Re- 
move sausages from skillet and drain 
off all but 2 tablesp. of fat. To the 
fat in the skillet add flour, brown 
sugar, salt, pepper, mustard. Blend, 
then add the water and vinegar, and 
cook until slightly thickened. Cut 
sausages and hard cooked egg into 
small pieces, add to sauce. Pour over 
cooked macaroni and mix well. Heat 
thoroughly and serve. Serves 4. 





MACARONI 
Belongs on Your Table 
Twie 


SWEET ssn 


No creaming, no egg-beating — one 
easy mixing this Kellogg-quick way! 
lcup Kellogg’s % cup sugar 
All-Bran legg 
% cup milk 2 tbsps. soft 
1 cup sifted shortening 
flour 1% tbsps. melted 
2% tsps. baking butter 
powder 3 tbsps. brown 
1% tsp. salt sugar 
9 cooked prunes or apricots, pitted 
4. Soak All-Bran and milk in mixing 
bowl 
2. Sift together flour, baking powder, 
salt; add to bran with sugar, egg, 
shortening. Stir only to combine. 
3. In each greased muffin cup place 
1% tsp. melted butter, 1 tsp. brown 
sugar, 1 piece fruit, cut side down. 
Add dough to fill cups *4 full. Bake 
in mod. hot oven (400°F.) about 
25 min. 9 med. muffins. 











ips always easy to build a meal 
around a good meat loaf. Usually 
all you need to complete your menu 
is a vegetable salad, hot bread, des- 
sert, and drink. The four loaves 
offered here are a varied group. Take 
your pick for good, hearty eating. 


Fish Loaf 
One pound cooked fish or 2 cups canned 
fish, 1 egg, Yq cup milk, 3%4 cup soft 
bread crumbs, VY teaspoon salt, 4 tea- 
spoon pepper, | tablespoon lemon juice, 
3 tablespoons minced parsley, 3 table- 
spoons chopped green pepper 


Drain and flake fish. Combine re- 
maining ingredients, then add fish. 
Place mixture in greased loaf pan 
and bake in a hot oven (400 degrees 
F.) for 30 minutes. Serve hot with 
tomato sauce. 


Tomato Curry Sauce 
One 8-ounce can tomato sauce, 
water, 1 medium-sized onion, finely 
chopped, | tart cooking apple, finely 
chopped, | bay leaf, crushed, 2 table- 
spoons butter, VY teaspoon ginger, 1 
clove garlic, minced, 2 teaspoons salt, 

1 to 2 tablespoons curry powder 
Turn tomato sauce into saucepan. 

Fill can with water and add to sauce. 

Add onion, apple, bay leaf, butter, 

and ginger. Add salt to minced gar- 

lic (right on cutting board). Rub to- 


gether with flat side of spatula until 


1 can 


| garlic is rubbed to a paste with the 


salt. Add to sauce. Add 1 tablespoon 


|curry powder, saving additional to 


add at end if heavier seasoning is de- 
sired. Simmer gently 20 to 25 min- 
utes; strain. 


Chicken Noodle Loaf 


Two ounces medium noodles, 1 table- 
spoon gelatin, 4 cup cold water, 34 tea- 
spoon salt, | teaspoon paprika, 2 table- 
spoons vinegar, V2 cup hot water, | cup 
boned chicken, 4 cup diced celery, 2 
ag chopped green pepper, 2 
tablespoons chopped olives, 4 eggs 


Cook noodles in boiling, salted 
water until tender (about six min- 
utes). Drain and rinse with cold 
water. While noodles are cooking, 
soften gelatin in cold water. Add salt, 
paprika, vinegar, and dissolved gela- 
tin to hot water and allow to cool. 
When slightly . thickened, fold in 
noodles, chicken, celery, green pep- 
per, and olives. Pour into loaf pan 
which has been rinsed in cold water. 
Place in refrigerator until firm (about 
two hours). Garnish with deviled 
eggs and slices of cucumber. Yield: 
four servings. 


Hot Bologna Loaf 


Two-thirds pound bologna, 2 tablespoons 
chili sauce, 4 tablespoons mayonnaise, | 
tablespoon lemon juice, 24 pound liver 
sausage, 3 tablespoons finely chopped 
dill pickle, 4 tablespoons chopped celery, 
2 teaspoons onion juice, | tablespoon 
Worcestershire sauce, | loaf wunsliced 
white bread, 3 tablespoons creamed but- 
ter, 2 tomatoes, stuffed olives 


Put bologna through food chopper; 
add chili sauce, 2 tablespoons mayon- 
naise, and lemon juice. Mix to a 
smooth paste. Mash liver sausage; 
add chopped pickle, celery, onion 
juice, Worcestershire sauce, remain- 
ing mayonnaise, and mix to a smooth 
paste. Cut crust from bread; slice in 
three lengthwise slices. Place one 


A delightful, new way to serve fish—in a hot, baked loaf. 


4 id J Won 
rho 


This congealed meat loaf is a hearty salad-main dish combination. 


slice on baking sheet and spread with 
bologna paste; top with second slice 
of bread; spread with liver sausage 
paste. Top with remaining slice of 
bread. Spread entire loaf with 
creamed butter. Bake in moderate 
oven (350 degrees F.) 30 minutes. 
Place on platter and garnish with 
quartered tomatoes and stuffed olives. 
Serve hot with mustard sauce. 


Creamy Mustard Sauce 


One-fourth cup sugar, Y2 teaspoon salt, 

2 egg yolks, 1 cup scalded milk, 4 cup 

prepared mustard, 2 tablespoons vinegar, 

1 small sprig chopped thyme, Vg teo- 

spoon alispice, Yg teaspoon celery salt, 

V4 teaspoon paprika, dash of Tabasco, 
6 sliced ripe olives 


* Mix sugar, salt, and egg yolks to- 
gether, beating well. Add to scalded 


milk in top of double boiler. Mix 
together mustard, vinegar, thyme, all- 
spice, celery salt, paprika and Tabas- 
co. Add slowly to milk-and-egg mix- 


ture. Cook over hot water, stirring © 


constantly, until mixture thickens. 
Just before serving, garnish top of 
sauce with sliced, ripe olives. 


Baked Beef Loaf 


Two pounds ground beef, 11/4 cups oat- 

meal (precooked type), 2 teaspoons salt, 

V4 teaspoon black pepper, 1/4 cup ch 

green pepper, 1/44 cup chopped onion, | 
egg, | cup milk 


Mix ingredients and pour into well 
greased loaf pan. Press down lightly. 
Bake one hour in moderate oven. 
Yield: 8 to 12 servings, 


"a 
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| Kdeep-well with a magic elevator! When you 


fist the handy deep-well, the fourth heating 
init automatically comes up with it! You don’t 


+ “dig down” for it or wait for it to cool to have 


M@ extra surface unit! This versatile deep-well 


tho has a rack, a pudding-pan and a deep- 
fat fry basket ! 


, heating units! In a mere matter 

these speed-packed units become 

! Each gives you seven speeds controlled 

ne simple dial! Certain dial-settings heat 

center coils for smal] pans. Saves elec- 

PAnd, these units clean themselves 
cook! 











Gleaming-white oven—easiest-to-clean in the 
world! Rounded corners, removable racks and 
rack-guides give a surface as easy to clean as 
the inside of a mixing bowl! Bakes so evenly— 
no need to shift food from one rack to another! 
Has a handy-height. full-power broiler, too! 


Just the lamp you've waited for! When you want 


to see “what’s cooking”, you slide this handy 
fluorescent lamp up . . . when through cooking, 
slide it down, where it blends beautifully with 
the modern lines of the range! It adjusts with 
fingertip pressure .. . and stays in any position! 
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Ms: EXOMING NEW ELECTRIC RANGE 


women are raving about from coast to coast! 


Here’s a warming drawer to “warm a lady's 
heart“! Thermostat-controlled—just like an 
oven! No more worry about everything being 
done at the same time! If one dish is ready 
before the others, you can still serve them all 
piping hot! And it’s big enough for dishes, 
platters and the food! 


it works while you relax! Set the beautiful auto- 
matic control dial. Oven turns on, turns off, 
all automatically! 


For full-color, descriptive folder, 
see your “dealer or write 
PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY 
7186-A-1 Platt Ave., Cleveland 4, Ohio 
One of the world’s eldest and largest range manstacturers 
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When “Childhood Constipation” 





2327—Three og to mix or 
match—a slim skirt, belted jacket, 
jerkin. Sizes 12 to 40. Size 16: 
plaid, 2% yards 54-inch; plain, 1% 
yards; jerkin, 1% yards; suit all one 
fabric, 2% yards. 


2314—Slim and stunning — be. 
cause of the attractive closing and . 
oy. scallops. Hidden pleat re. 
eased by skirt scallops. Sizes 12 to 
42. Size 18: 3% yards 39-inch fabric, 


2325—The beloved, basic shirt. 
waist — with smooth shoulders cut 
in one with the yoke. Make it in a 
washable cotton plaid or crisp taf- 
feta. Sizes 14 to 48. Size 18: 5 
yards 85-inch fabric. 


2324—One of this season’s new- 
est and prettiest. The straight and 
slender fine is softly broken by a 
side-flung flare. Sizes 12 to 42. 
Size 18: 4% yards 39-inch fabric, 


robs your 8-month-old of sleep... 


If your baby loses sleep, and his wakefulness is due to “Childhood 
Constipation” give him Fletcher’s Castoria ...the mild yet thorough 
laxative that’s made especially for his delicate little system. Your 
doctor will tell you Fletcher’s Castoria does not contain a single 
harsh drug. So gentle, it cannot cause griping, diarrhea or discom- 
fort. So pleasant tasting even very young babies take it willingly. 





2326—Smooth-fitting jumper with blouse in- 
cluded. Sizes 9 to 17. Size 13: jumper, 3% 
yards 35-inch or 1% of 54-inch fabric; blouse, 
1% yards 39-inch fabric. 





or robs your 8-year-old of pep... 


When your normally happy, active child acts moody and pepless 
because of “Childhood Constipation,” remember this: Strong, adults’ 
laxatives ... even in reduced doses . . . may be too harsh! Give 
Fletcher’s Castoria! It’s thorough and effective, yet so gentle it will 
not upset sensitive digestive systems. And children really. like its 
pleasant taste. So play safe, keep Fletcher’s on hand at all times, 


give Fletcher’s Castoria 


The laxative made especially for infants 
and children... children of all ages! 














2328—A house frock styled 
to please! See the wide collar, 
two huge pockets, and attrac- 

| Ngee Sa tive contrast trim. Sizes 12 to 
The original and genuine BAY ASN 48. Size 18: 4 yards 35-inch 
fabric, 2% yards binding, 2 


CASTORIA ” 7 4° || == 


ALL PATTERNS 25 CENTS. 
62 a 


ON PAGE 90. 































For Smooth, 
Rich and Tasty 


Pumpkin Pie 








\ WE 
Domino PURE means: 
*; 1. Energy 


. 





2. Sweetness 
3. Full Flavor 
4. Purity 

5. 100% Cane 
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AMERICA’S 
LARGEST SELLING SUGARS 














To Introduce 18-22 Yd. New Print 
BIG PATCH & REMNANT 
a 


re Dy Assortment 


1,000 yds. Thread 1.70 
Button Hole Maker ° 
ww 


PREE! With Your First Order! 1,000 yds. White, 
No 50 Thread, equals 14 — 5¢ spools (70¢ value), 
ing, new Button Hole Maker, fits any ma- 
om, sells elsewhere for a All this free to 
luce our BIG PAT and REMNANT 
assortment of 18-22 yards of new, color-fast, cotton 
print goods Ideal for aprons, children’s sun suits, 
work quilts, doll dresses, pin cushions, pot 
, etc A use for every patch Complete with 
Patterns, instructions Yes, only $1.96, yg post- 
oy tnd C.o0.D. heading. 31.9% back if not satis- 
but keep the FREE GIFTS, regardless! 
Order ¢ y! 
PLYMOUTH TEXTILES 
Dept. 41,195 Plymouth Street, Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 
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CUDDLE 
TOYS 








220—Adorable sock dolls stuffed 
with cotton. Make of socks, 
scraps, and bits of wool thread. 







222 — Five amusing little crea- 
tures, each about 7 inches tall. 
_Easy to make and stuff with soft 
cotton. Easy for Baby to hold. 









3528—Doll clothes; 
delightfully com- 
plete wardrobe. 
Order by size for 
dolls 14, 16, 18, 20, 
or 22 inches tall. 


TO ORDER, SEE PAGE 90. 
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“Easier to use” says “Faster dissolving” “Faster rising” 





says 
Ida Bailey Allen, world- says Natalie Scott, cookery Elizabeth Balmer, food au- 
famous food authority and _ expert and editor. “It gets to thority and cookbook editor. 


well-known radio and tele- 
vision personality. ‘“There’s 
no long waiting, no ‘special’ 
directions with New Im- 
proved Fleischmann’s. I’ve 
never known a yeast that’s 
faster and easier to use.” 


work in jig-time. No other 
yeast can top it! All you do 
is combine New Improved 
Fleischmann’s Dry Yeast 
with water, stir it well and 
that’s all there is to it! You’re 
ready to start.” 


**New Improved Fleisch- 
mann’s actually cuts down 
rising time, and always gives 
finest results. It’s more active 
than ever and stays active for 
months—just keep it in a 
cool, dry place.” 








YeS—America’s foremost cooking authorities agree—no other 
yeast can beat New Improved Fleischmann’s, You’ve never seen 
a yeast dissolve faster . . . you’ve never known any yeast that’s 
easier to use! It stays active for months when kept cool and dry. 
It will stay active even longer, if you keep it in the refrigerator. 
When you bake at home, try New Improved Fleischmann’s Dry 
Yeast ... you'll see why cookery experts say it’s the finest, fastest, 
easiest yeast ever! 


AMERICA’S PRIZE-WINNING COOKS 
PREFER FLEISCHMANN’S YEAST 
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pur wash WHITER 
7 


YOUR WASH 


- BRIGHTER THAN NEW 


YES, IT$ TRUE! 
MY SHEETS ARE 
WHITER NOW THAN 
THE DAY | BOUGHT 








MOM SAYS MY 
COLORED ORESSES ARE 
ERIGHTER NOW THAN 

WHEN THEY CAME 

FROM THE STORE 








“RAINY WASHDAYS DON’T BOTHER ME” 
“A rainy washday makes no difference when 
I use Rinso with Solium. Rinso puts sunshine 
in my wash even if I have to dry it indoors. And 
it’s so exciting to see Rinso make a wash come 
out whiter, brighter than new.” 





NO OTHER SOAP GETS YOUR CLOTHES 


so WHITE e0eS0 BRIGHT 


BECAUSE NO OTHER SOAP CONTAINS SOLIUM 
IT’S A SCIENTIFIC FACT! Rinso with Solium 


gets clothes whiter than new— makes wash- 
able colors brighter than new. And even if you 
have to dry your clothes INDOORS, Rinso with 
Solium puts sunshine in your wash.: 


Yet for all the amazing hard work that Rinso 
suds do, they’re safe for clothes, kind to hands, 
and fine for dishes. Use Rinso next washday. 





Rinso with SOLIUM 
the scientific sunlight ingredient 
puts sunshine in your wash 








Another fine product of 
lever Brothers Company 


= Rinso-gets =out=more =dirt 
than any other type of washday product 








Helps for Homemakers 


Order These for Your Home ‘Reference Library 


pt 
ne ry 


S 
me 


( Christmas isn’t the same without De- 
licious Pecan Dishes. Feast your family 
on pecan pie, mock mincemeat, and 
date nut bread. ; 5 cents. 


© You'll be in a holiday mood when 
you begin to make Candies for Christ- 
mas. A variety of toothsome treats will 
please every member of your family. 

5 cents, 


1 Surprise your loved ones by making 
some good old-fashioned cookies. Of 
course the recipes in Cookie Roundup 
hit the spot all year-round. 5 cents. 


() Southern homemakers gladly offer 
you their best Selected Southern Reci- 
pes in this leaflet. You will value this 
treasure of home-tested dishes. 10 cents. 


0 Camp Cooking Is Easy and you and 
your family will enjoy eating and relax- 
ing in the open these crisp, cool days. 

5 cents. 


©) You need an extra lot of green, leafy 
vegetables during these next few 
months. A variety of salads, such as 
those in our new book, Selected South- 
ern Salads and Sandwiches, will appeal 
to your family. 25 cents. 


0) Our collection of Selected Southern 
Cakes for you to make has 40 different 
kinds of recipes for fruit cakes, besides 
lots of other cakes to make. You can’t 
resist trying some for holiday meals. 
50 cents. 


(1 Start now to make the toys for your 
youngsters Christmas. Two pull toy 
wiggle dogs, cut fronrtwood ee hinged 
together, are included in Toy Dog 310. 

25 cents. 


© Who would think that you could 
Make Your Own Christmas Cards with 
a tooth brush, shoe polish, and construc- 
tion paper? You can, and they look tike 
a professional job. This leaflet wy how. 

cents. 


(1) There’s no reason why you can’t 
give all your friends a Christmas gift. 
Make Christmas Gifts Now says the 
leaflet that tells how to make furniture, 
shoe bags, and clever lapel pins. 5 cents. 


(1 Would you like free Christmas dec- 
orations? Try Tin Craft to make glisten- 
ing stars and bells for the prettiest tree 
you've ever seen. 5 cents. 


(1 Copper Match Boxes make a hand- 
some gift. A simple pattern makes the 
shiny boxes easy to fashion. 5 cents. 


(J The newest ideas in crochet, knit- 
ting, embroidering, and other fancy 


Name 


work are in the Learn-How Book. It’s 
especially helpful for a beginner. 
10 cents, 
Plain squares of material be come 
bright-colored scarves if you try Textile 
Painting them. Expensive hand-painted 
scarves are yours for a few cents if you 
decorate your own material. 10 cents, — 


O When Christmas Is Coming and say. — 
ings are low, here’s the answer. You — 
can make your child a wagon of bl 
an animal train, or a doll cradle if you 
have this leaflet to help. 10 cents, 


Little Folks 
(0 The house will rock with laughter 
and merriment if your child has 4§ 
Favorite Riddles of Little Folks to read 
on wintry shut-in days. 5 cents, 


C Here’s a new leaflet! These Gifts for 
Little Folks To Make are easy and cost 
little. The materials needed are right 
around the house. Your child will be so ° 
penne to make a tie rack for Dad, nap- 


ins for Mother, a pull toy for Baby. 
5 cents, 


© Miss Kate shows her little friends 
how to pray by sending them Little 
Folks Prayers. Children learn good hab- 
its from these good examples sent in by ~ 
other children. 5 cents, 


0 Ask a grown-up or big brother to 
make you a gay hobby horse. It’s easy 
to make with Hobby Horse 257 to show 
how to cut it out and paint it. 25 cents, 


1) Most little folks like to have Story- 
book Characters To Color. It’s easy to 
color the pictures the right way when 
Miss Kate tells you how. 5 cents. 


C1 If you’ve reread fairy tales until you 
know them by heart, you and your child 
will welcome Miss Kate Stories for Boys 
and Girls. 5 cents. 


( It’s fun to decorate the tree, espe- 
cially when the children can help. Tree 
Ornaments Little Folks Can Make was 
written just for them. 5 cents. 


Entertainment 
C1) You won’t hesitate when you see that 
Teas and Receptions Are Easy To Give. 
It’s simply a matter of knowing what to 
serve, and this leaflet will tell you. 

5 cents. 
0 If you want to give A Christmas 
Shower, try these hints. You can learn 
decorations to make, games to play, and 
refreshments of “poinsettia salad” and 
“candlestick sandwiches” to make. 

5 cents. 
0) Eaclrtime you entertain, have games 
that are Party Ice Breakers. These 
games guarantee a gay time for all who 
come to your parties. 5 cents. 





St. or 


RFD County 


Money 
Enclosed.........-+- 








City. 


State 





Check carefully the oe oa you desire. Read prices carefully, 
too. Sorry, no c.o.d. orders. Fill out coupon and mail to Home 
Department, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala. 
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ty Textile 

Daina 

nts if you 
10 cents, — 


g and say. 


**T thought only a much more expensive machine could 
do such a wonderful job on my laundry until I discov- 


” 


ered this General Electric Washer!” 


“But am I glad I was wrong! Never before have I 
had such a bright, sparkling wash with so little effort— 
with a G-E there’s hardly anything to it!”? 

“Tt’s called the ‘quick-clean’ way to wash—and 
rightly so! Imagine a washer that individually dips, 
flexes and cleanses each and every piece!” 

“That’s what happens in a G-E—and you don’t 
have to be a princess to own one! The price is modest— 
the performance is wonderful!”* General Electric Co., 
Bridgeport 2, Connecticut. 


*Typical comments of General Electric users, 


WRINGER 
WASHERS 


257 


Model AW 452 illustrated 





orother to 
It’s easy 
7 to show 
25 cents, 


4 


Better than some ‘‘Automatics’ 
ive Story- 


ry capes —yet costs far less! 
way when * 
5 cents, | 
je) 
So thorough! G-£ Activator® washing action 


guides clothes through three distinct washing zones— 
light, medium, vigorous. 





until you 
your child 
s for Boys 
5 cents. 





ree, espe- 
elp. Tree 
Make was 

5 cents. So easy! Instinctive Wringer starts, stops, re- 
verses, releases! Pressure-cleanses your clothes while 


passing them through, 





yu see that 
| To Give. 
g what to 
| you. 

5 cents. 
Christmas 
can learn 


Does the work of if hand irons! 


And you sit in comfort all the time with a complete demonstration—today! 
play, pes this marvelous G-E Flatplate Ironer! Model illus. AF -13. 
lad” ai 


ake. Do 2 or more dish towels at the same IRON IN COMFORT WITH 


5 coals: time! Whiz through sheets and pillow GENERAL ELECTRIC 


ave games No exposed machinery! Permadrive mech- slips! Press pants and skirts like a tailor! 


4 Rt anism—a feature husbands appreciate —has only four Ask your General Electric dealer for FLATPLATE IRONER 


5 cents. moving parts, is permanently lubricated. 


No clock to watch! Adjustable Timer regu- 
lates washing or rinsing time up to 15 minutes! Stops 
the machine automatically! 














pon ccecencsseerr® 


ENJOY “QUICK-CLEAN” WASHING AND “SIT-DOWN” IRONING WITH 


= GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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That Other You Could 





End Your Marriage! 







Let your husband keep the real, the beloved you! 
Be confident of your intimate feminine hygiene—not 
troubled with uncertainty ... another you! 


OU make sure of your feminine dainti- 
ness when you douche regularly with 
“Lysol”! 


“Lysol” cleanses the vaginal canal even 
in the presence of mucous matter. No 
makeshift like soap, salt or soda can pos- 
sibly act the same way! 


“Lysol” is the famous disinfectant with 
amazing, proved power to kill germ-life 
quickly on contact! 


Yet, gentle, non-caustic “Lysol” will 
not harm delicate tissue. Correct douching 


solution in the simple directions on every 
bottle. Many doctors advise patients to 
douche regularly with “‘Lysol,” just to 
insure daintiness alone, and to use it as 
often as needed. No greasy aftereffect. 


Never take chances! Never let neglect 
create a “‘dual personality” . . . another 
you, full of doubts, misgivings and in- 
hibitions! Don’t ever let that other you 
destroy your precious love! 


Get “Lysol” brand disinfectant today, 
and use it regularly. 


Preferred nl over any other liquid preparation for Feminine Hygiene! 


Q66. U6 PAT OFT. 


A Concentrated 
Germ-Killer 


Product of Lehn & Fink 


FREE! fimounenvouns 
Harriet Dean 


Lehn & Fink Products Corp. 
Box PF-5011, Bloomfield, N. J. 


Please send me, in plain envelope, a FREE copy 
of booklet, prepared in collaboration with a lead- 
ing gynecologist, entitled, “‘Don’t Depend on 
Hearsay.” 


A Place for Everything 


By Lillian Keller and Max Falkner 


The Keys added some much needed storage space. Our 


authors show how their plans included an extra bedroom 


and a bath. For the first 


remodeling story written by 


these two extension specialists, see our September issue. 


Bx stgaaahe storage space and 
other needed conveniences can 
be a part of any home if the family 
plans carefully before remodeling. 
That’s exactly what Mr. and Mrs. 
Jordan Key, Jefferson County, Tenn., 
did when their family outgrew their 
house. Since both the foundation 
and framework were in good condi- 
tion, the Keys decided to add two 
rooms and a bath. The old house 
had no dining room—only a living 
room, kitchen, one bedroom, and a 
porch. All the traffic from the rear 
of the house was through the kitchen: 


The partition between the living 
room and bedroom in the old house 
was removed to make a large com- 
bination living-and-dining room for 
the new house. The basement stairs, 
which were on the back porch of the 
old house, are now accessible from 


BEFORE, Floor Plan 


$ KITCHEN 


* x eT ed R 


LIVING ROOM 
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AFTER 
Floor Plan 
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Name. 
Street 





City 











15-4 5 24-0" 


9-O% 11-6 


BEDROOM 
12-0"'x 15-4" 


the rear hall, kitchen, and also from 
the back entrance. 

Plans were prepared for the Keys 
because they realized it was easier 
and cheaper to make changes on pa- 
per than after the house was started, 
If you have ever visited a Navy ship 
where there is a place for everything 
and everything is in its place, you 
will understand the true meaning of 
“shipshape.” The Keys weren't able 
to keep their old house “shipshape” 
because it had only one closet, so 
they were determined to plan for as 
much storage space as possible in 
their made-over house. 


The shaded areas in the new house 
plan show a coat closet near the en- 
trance to the living room; a rear hall 
closet for mops, brooms, cleaning 
supplies, and extra linens; a small 
linen closet in the bathroom; and 
spacious closets in both 
bedrooms. The kitchen is 
well provided with both 
storage closets and cabi- 
net space. 

Later we will tell you 
how some Tennessee farm 
families added bathrooms 
to their houses. 


POACH 


Editor’s Note.—If you are 
planning to remodel your 
home, let us urge you to 
get professional help as the 
Keys did. You will find 
good ideas in our House 
Plan Booklet which is de- 
scribed elsewhere in this 
magazine. It includes all 
of our plans. Watch the 
Helps for Homemakers col- 
umn each month for o 
home improvement ideas. 
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EXISTING WALLS jummmmmmmmmb 
NEW WALLS ———t 
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T isn’t too early to start thinking of 

Christmas gifts—and it’s always a 
good time to think of ways to save 
time and work. Recently, we have 
been examining some attachments 
and gadgets now on the market. 
Their purpose is to speed up the work 
of the home seamstress, and several 
of them are excellent. Examine these 
articles, in the light of what they can 
do for you. 


We hope you have a special corner 
for your sewing. A small closet fitted 
up with drawers, shelves, mirror, and 
space for a dress form is excellent. 
When you have those essentials, you 
should keep a careful check of notion 


counters and sewing departments for _ - 


new items. Buy the things you have 
areal need for and learn to get full 
yalue from them. 

The young lady at the right is 
using a handy little Dritz Tailor-ette. 
It is a combination ruler and marker 
-very useful when marking hems 
and buttonholes. Also useful when 
putting in hems is the Dritz hem tape 
guide. You need not baste the tape 
in place if you use the guide. 


For sewing, as well as for other 
household tasks, you'll like the plastic 
yardstick which folds up like a car- 
penter’s rule. It opens as you need 
it for measuring, and folds into a 6- 
inch length, short enough for most 
sewing kits. It would be an equally 
nice gift for a man or boy. 

Have you ever wished for an at- 
tachment which would stitch your 
hems invisibly? For hems which are 
straight (not circular), you'll welcome 
the Singer blind stitch attachment. 

Do you remember when home- 


Timesavers for Fine Seams 


By Johnnie Hovey 


board. It is squared off to make it 
simpler for you to cut straight. Pin 
the material right to the board, too. 

Many a mother has longed for the 
ability to do invisible mending. With 
patience, and the help of the Culver 
mending needle, reweaving need not 
be tedious or impossible. 





| 


Cotton Colors is a new textile paint 


which may be used on cottons and 
linens. In addition to a variety of 
colors of paint, the kit contains 
brushes, thinner, and several stencils. 








This convenient folding yard- 
stick will fit your sewing kit. 


makers spread their material on the 
bed to cut it? It was a back-breaking 
task. If you don’t already have a 
table which also serves as a cutting 
surface, consider a Dritz cutting 






i ae i 
ith a convenient 
attachment for the sewing machine. 


re ze — * 


up hemming w 


Sead 


You can easily fold this cutting board for storage. 





Shopping Guide 
TH helpful products discussed on this page are available in most variety and 


ent stores. If you desire, you may contact the manufacturers: Tailor- 
ete cents), hem 453 guide (69 cents), and cutting board ($2.98) are all from 
John Dritz and Sons, 1115: broadway, New York City 10. The folding yardstick 
tents) and the blind stitch attachment ($4.95) are available at all Singer sew- 
enters. The Culver mender sells for $3; made by Culver Products Co., 3630 
Sham Drive, Culver City, Calif. Cotton Colors kit costs $3.95 from Formulabs, 

y Green Street, Pasadena 1, Calif. 











What a wonderful gift—a sewing 
machine that can’t jam on a tangled 
snarl of thread! That’s Free-Westing- 
house—the machine with patented 
“Nevr-Lock”’! No more annoying de- 
lays or costly service calls— because 
unlike ordinary machines, a Free- 


Westinghouse does not lock! 
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FOR YOU THIS CHRISTMAS— 


A NEW SEWING MACHINE MARVEL! 
Jree-Westinghouse 


WITH “NEVR-LOCK”— CAN'T CLOG OR JAM! 











See this newest marvel of electric 
sewing at your Free-Westinghouse 
Dealer’s now! Prove to yourself —it’s 
the greatest advance since electric 
sewing was invented! And see all of 
the other important features that 
make Free-Westinghouse America’s 
outstanding sewing machine value! 


console, and 
as low as $69.95. 

above, in beautifu 
Also available in mahogany. 








Lightweight aluminum—16 lbs. lighter 
than old-fashioned cast iron! 
Floating presser foot—sews right over 
pins, folds and heavy seams! 

Powered by Westinghouse — with 
built-in motor! 


Beautiful “no-glare” finish—the fin-. 
est sewing machine finish there is! 
Sews forward and reverse — darns, 
mends and embroiders. 

Built-in sewing lamp—with bayonet- 
base light that can’t shake loose. 


' 20-Year Written Guarantee 








Gorgeous New Queen Anne Model is only one 
of a wide choice of Free-Westinghouse desk, 
rtable models. Prices start 


ueen Anne model shown 
walnut finish, $197.00. 





Get this helpful booklet now! Illustrated in color, 
“Home Sewing Is Easy” teaches you basic 
home sewing the easy-to-learn way. Send 15c in 
coin to Free Sewing Machine Co., Beverly 
Hills, Calif., and this valuable booklet will be 


mailed to you at once. 


Visit your Free-Westinghouse Dealer and let him show you how easy sewing 
can be—on a new Free-Westinghouse! Look for his name in your Classified 
Phone Book. Or write Free Sewing Machine Company, Beverly Hills, Calif, 


oo 
S43 apvensen OSS 


reeWestinghouse 


SEWING MACHINES 
Precision-built in America by American craftsmen 





FREE SEWING MACHINE CO. + BEVERLY HILLS, CALIF. « ROCKFORD, IL. ¢ TORONTO, CAN. 
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5 Reasons 
for Tampax 


(as monthly protection) 


® No pins, belts, external pads 
Designed by a doctor 

Worn internally (no odor) 
Cannot be felt by wearer 
Adopted by millions of women 


more Reasons 


@ Made of pure surgical cotton 
contained in slender applicator 

@ Combining downright comfort 
with daintiness 

@ Your hands need never touch 
the Tampax 

@ You need not remove during 
tub or shower bath 


other advantages 


¥ Tampax causes no bulges or 
ridges under clothing 

¥ Tampax improves poise and saves 
embarrassment on “those days” 

<¥ Tampax is easily disposed of 
(much smaller than other kind) 

¥ A month’s average supply will 
slip into your purse 


Sold at drug and notion counters in 3 ab- 
sorbency-sizes (Regular, Super, Junior) to 
meet individual requirements. Economy 
box lasts about 4 months. Look for Tam- 
& Vendor in restrooms throughout the 
nited States.... Tampax Incorporated, 
Palmer, Mass. pa 





Accepted for Advertising 
by the Journal of the American Medical Association 





TAMPAX INCORPORATED 
Palmer, Mass. 

Please send me in plain wrapper a trial package of 
Tampax. I enclose 10¢ (stamps or silver) to cover cost 
of mailing. Size is checked below. 
( ) REGULAR ( ) super 


PF-110-Z-3 


( ) JUNIOR 


Name. 





Address 





City State 
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(Continued from page 89) 


Harry Douglass. “I never did feel 
right about not voting,” she re- 
marked. “When we had public offi- 
cials of whom I did not approve, I 
realized that I was not even express-- 
ing my views with a vote. With two 
children in college,” Mrs. Douglass 
continued, “we had plenty of places 
to use the $36 I paid in accumulated 
taxes. My husband was eager for me 
to become a voter. My daughter 
Jane registered with me.” 

These three women told me that 
their home demonstration clubs had 
featured skits and programs this year 
on how to register. ““Every member 
a qualified voter’ has been one of the 
main projects in Jefferson County 
home demonstration clubs,” stated 
Miss Irby Barrett, the county’s home 





demonstration agent. As a result of 
the campaign, 78 women have quali- 


| fied this year as voters. 


This is a favorite season for catch- 
ing up with your reading. On the 
long, cool evenings when. the family 
sits peacefully around the fire, bring 
out books for everyone. We suggest 
these three: 


The Edge of Time, by Loula Grace 
Erdman. The setting of this book 
was Texas and the time was 1885. It 
was too late for open ranges and big 
ranching, and too early for small 
farmers or homesteaders. People like 
Wade and Bethany were on “the 
edge of time” when they started their 
homesteading venture in the Pan- 
handle of Texas. Fencing was law- 
ful, but not popular. Small farmers 
(those owning a section of land, per- 
haps) were derisively known as “nest- 
ers” and considered outright enemies 
of the land when they began plow- 
ing the plains. . . . “It was ‘agin’ na- 
ture.” Miss Erdman, who was win- 


\ 


ner of Redbook’s $10,000 prize for 





Home for Thanksgiving 


her popular book, “The Years of the 
Locust,” has a flair for narrative and 
a skill for relating realistic incidents. 
She has done a superb and gripping 
story of those courageous settlers and 
the crushing load of hardships they 
endured to conquer the vast prairies. 
In the author’s own words, “The 
nester came, too, with his wagon and 
his woman and a plow and built an- 
other kind of empire.” (Dodd, Mead 
& Company, Inc., 432 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York City 16, $3.) 


Your Uncle Sam in Washington, 
by Myrtle Cheney Murdock. If you 
are going to Washington—or even if 
you aren’t—you'll be enchanted with 
Mrs. Murdock’s delightful roundup 
of information and her exciting book 
tour of 150 years of our capital’s his- 
tory. To test yourself.... What do you 
know about our “Treasure Chest?” 
The Declaration of Independence? 
The Constitution of the U. S.? The 
Great Seal of the U. S.? The National 
Anthem? Old Glory? The Ameri- 
can’s Creed? Did you know that the 
Continental Congress met in eight 
different cities before our permanent 
capital was established on the 
Potomac? That of the 100 square 
miles laid out for our capital city, 64 
were ceded by Maryland and 36 by 
Virginia? That our capitol building 
alone covers 4 acres? (Monumental 
Press, Inc., 1720 M Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. $1.50.) 


A Child’s First Book of Bible 
Stories. This “Happy Hour” book 
features best-loved Bible stories such 
as Joseph in Egypt, Noah’s Ark, The 
Story of David. Boys and girls from 
five to nine will enjoy these stories 
told in simple terms. Each story has 
a full-page illustration. (The Hart 
Publishing Company, 101 West 55th 
Street, New York City 19. $1.25.) 


Miss Irby Barrett, left, county home demonstration agent, pauses a mo- 
ment with Mrs. Harry Douglass, Mrs. Zada Walker Turner, and Mrs. 





Mary Randall Acton, on the steps of Jefferson County, Ala., courthouse. 





remember 
COTTON feed bags 
...theyte worth 


2.5% to 5O¢ each !* 


FINE QUA 


eo} gfe), 


FEED BAG 





You, too, should insist on Cotton 
feed bags. They’re great budget 
boosters! They’re actually worth 25¢ 
to 50¢ each . . . *when reused for 
household purposes! Each Cotton 
feed bag gives you the valuable cloth 
premium of a full one and one-third 
yards ...in plain white or loveliest 
colors! And remember, cotton bags 
are the only feed container that gives 
you this PLUS VALUE! 


SEW 
HUNDREDS OF PRACTICAL, 
USEFUL ITEMS FOR THE 
HOME AND FAMILY 


It's fun, “$4, ry Send _ 
your cop t tton Bag 
Sewing Booklet. 

National Cotton Council of America 

P. O. Box 76, Memphis 1, Tena. 

Please send me FREE your brand-new 1950 Cot 
ton Bag Sewing Booklet. 





Name, wocesccccisscccccccccececcseseceses 


Address.ccccccccccccccececescessesessessseeee® 
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City. cesses csbebubdewdeiie desis. mealiali 
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1005—Scrap Sandals E1812—Fruit Garlands E884—Brother and Sis- 
are easy to crochet from to embroider on curtains, ter set to start now to add 
scrap material, and they lunch cloths, or to sten- to Santa’s collection of 
will maké lovely gifts. cil on fabric or wood. wonderful gifts. 


The NEEDLEWORK BASKET 


By Betty Jones 


Dreamy Bed 
Jacket. Knit this 
simple, lovely 
jacket of baby 
wool as a gift for 
someone special. 


Flower Mats are unusually 
pretty for hot dish mats or pot 
holders. ‘They'll look pretty on 
the Christmas tree. 


A Wooly Rabbit to 
crochet for a little 
child’s playtime. 


Braid Mono- > 
grams are easy to 
crochet and they 

an extra special 
: touch to your gifts. 


To order instruction leaflets: 1005—Scrap Sandals.. 
E1812—Fruit Garland 
Twenty-cent and 5-cent items 
mailed separately. Send Braid Monograms. 
_ Your order to Home Depart- Flower Mats.... 
me The Progressive Farmer, Dreamy Bed 
irmingham 2, Ala. Wooly Rabbit.. - 5cents 
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MOM! MY COLD NEEDS 
yiaeslhoin 





















Keep your punch bowl filled with hot water until you are ready 
to serve this steaming cranberry drink. Assorted fruits around 
bowl make a delicious decoration. Turkey centerpiece is sketched. 


DEEP-ACTION relief from coughs, 
choky stuffiness with every breath! 





Mother, here’s a special way to give your child 
wonderful comfort with the very same Vicks 
ree that brings such grand relief when you 
ru on: 


So easy .. . So effective! 


Just do this: Put two good spoonfuls of Vicks 
VapoRub in a vaporizer or bowl of boiling water 
as directed in package. 

Then... let your little one breathe in the sooth- 
ing, medicated vapors. 

Every breath brings blessed relief... for every 
breath carries VapoRub’s time-proved combina- 
tion of medications deep into large bronchial : 
tubes where colds-congestion 
causes so much misery. 


Works for hours 


~~ To keep up the relief for hours, 
~ rub Vicks VapoRub on throat, 
. chest and back, too. VapoRub 
’ keeps on working even while 
4 your youngster sleeps. 


HOME-PROVED FOR YOU BY MILLIONS OF MOTHERS! 









! LIKE IT! 
MOM LIKES 
IT, TOO ! 
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deProgressive Farmer 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
to 
_ INCREASE SOON! 





To All Subscribers and Friends: 


4 Even though you have some time left on your PROGRESSIVE FARMER sub- 


scription, it will pay you to extend it now before the rates increase. 


The bigger and better issues we are now printing just cost so much to print 


e and mail we are forced to increase the price. 


We think it only fair to give our old subscribers and friends an opportunity to 
subscribe at the old rates before the prices are doubled. 


R Use the coupon below for your new or renewal subscription and save: 


Send You Save Send You Seve 
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ae 


Please enter or extend my subscription before the rates increase, Enclosed is $...............<.0 
. 














SUBSCRIBE NOW AND SAVE! 


' 
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UST taking stock of Thanksgiving 

1950, you'll find that we Ameri- 
cans have a lot more to be thankful 
for than had our Pilgrim forefathers 
who first celebrated on a bleak No- 
vember day in 1621. If you're burst- 
ing out with thankfulness and bounti- 
ful good food, why not give a Thanks- 
giving party? 

All your friends will be in a festive 
mood when they see your “Turkey in 
the Straw” centerpiece. To 
make him, first cut him out 
of paper and use this as a 
pattern to cut two flat tur- 
keys out of close mesh 
chicken wire. Join the two 
flat sides into one bird 
with a 4-inch-wide strip of 
the wire. Fill the openings 
in the wire with berries and vivid 
autumn leaves. 

Refreshments shouldn’t be so fancy 
that you don’t have time to have fun, 
too. Try toasted pecan waffles with 
melted cheese. Use your most re- 
liable waffle mix and add a cup of 
chopped pecans to the batter. Cook 
the waffles ahead of time in your own 
or a neighbor’s waffle iron. Just be- 
fore you serve them, cover with strips 
of cheese and pop them into the oven. 
Serve them with a red, hot punch to 
nip Jack Frost. 


Hot Cranberry Punch 


One quart water, 1 quart cranberries, 1 

quart pineapple juice, 1/2 quarts orange 

juice, Y2 cup lemon juice, 2 quarts water, 
sugar to taste 


Cook cranberries in first quart of 
water about 10 minutes. Add sugar 
and let it cook until sugar is dissolved. 
Strain and add other juices and re- 
mainder of water. Heat to boil. Add 
more sugar or water if desired. Serve 
in punchbowl with decorative lemon 


$1.00 for 5 years $1.00 $2.00 for 10 years $2.00. ; slices floating on top. hard names like alligator pear, per- 
ee ee ae me me em MONEY SAVING COUPON: = = — — —— — — — --- simmon, pomegranate, and others. 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. You're a Cutie - Someone not seated points suddenly 
Birmingham « Raleigh « Memphis « Dallas (Address Office Nearest You) To put everyone in stitches and at to a player and begins to count to 


ease, let guests sit in a circle to play 
this pinching game. Choose a good 
sport to be “it.” Don’t tell him ‘any- 


neces thing except that he is to begin the must change places with the unseated 
fun. He should turn to the person on _ player. When the leader calls “Fruit 
ADDRESS his right and pinch that person’s Basket Upset!” everyone must tumble 
cheek. While he pinches he says, out of his chair and rush to another 
Town... STATE “You're a cutie.” Then the one just one, being careful to remember the 


pinched turns to the person on his 
right and does the same; so on around 
the circle. The host, who is on the 








Food and Frolic Is 4 
Talkin’ Turkey” 
By Carolynn Flanders 


left of the guest who started the 
game, secretly smears the thumb and 
forefinger of his right hand with lip- 
stick. In his proper turn, 
he pinches the beginner's 
cheek and tells him, 
“You're a cutie.” The inno- 
cent beginner becomes 
more and more smeared 
with lipstick as the game 
continues around the cir- 
cle. Watch him laugh with 
you, not knowing that the joke is on 
him! At the end, remove the lipstick 
with cleansing cream. 


Silly Sentences 

After all this laughing, guests will 
need to play a restful game. Divide 
the people into two teams and give 
each player a pencil and paper with 
“Thanksgiving” written at the top. 
Each person must make up a silly 
sentence all by himself, with each 
word beginning with a different letter 
in “Thanksgiving.” You can only use 
a letter once to begin a word, unless 
that letter appears twice, as does “i.” 
Such a sentence could read: “It is 
very hard, sending new kittens to 
gruesome graveyards.” The sentence 
may have from 8 to 12 words. The 
first team to turn in all its sentences 
should win a small prize. 


Fruit Basket 
Seat everyone in chairs and name 
each chair for a fruit. Try to give 


10. Before he reaches that number, 
the player indicated must call his 
fruit name. If he can’t name it, he 





name of his new chair. In the scram- 
ble, the person who is “it” can run for 
a chair, too. 
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EAS-Y does it!... ana 
it rings the bell for every occasion! 
<4 perfect for big parties because it cuts in 
thin, thin slices! ; 


perfect for unexpected guests because it 
stays fresher longer! 


C¢ 


and it has that CALUMET home- 
made goodness in every -golden 
crumb! 

Yes, here’s that traditional holiday favorite ...a 
pound-type cake that’s as practical as it is decora- 
tive, and so-o-o easy to make, thanks to CALUMET’S 
Double-Dependable Double-Action! 









8 call for 
Crisp, cold ja the oven 


ts hot 
bisewiolden- brown uffy, 


LUMET BIS- 
delicious te oye a 

ip 
corns! Whisl ily tonight— 
ST os tech smiles 8P 
and id that table! 


BISCUITS 
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New, Easy Recipe for Fngle Bell 


The Progressive Farmer, November 1950 * 


















ORANGE LOAF CAKE 
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d 20 turns. ©» iscui 
Sat with floured 2-inch pet oven C 
baking "piscuits. 





4 
f; minutes. Makes 1 


In Baking 


et tne tinn ta CALUME 7 vaKinc powoEr \ 


ORANGE LOAF CAKE 


Preparations. Have shortening at 
room temperature. Line bottom of 
10x5x3-inch loaf pan with paper; 
ase. Start oven for moderate heat 
(350°F.). Sift flour once before meas- 
uring. 
Ingredients: 
2 cups sifted Swans Down 
Cake Flour 
2 teaspoons Calumet 
Baking Powder 
3% teaspoon salt 
1 cup sugar 
¥% cup shortening 
2 teaspoons grated orange rind 
*Milk (see below for amount) 
5 egg yolks, unbeaten 
*With butter, margarine, or lard, use % 
cup milk. With vegetable or any other 
_ Shortening, use % cup milk. 


Note: To get best results with this 
“JINGLE BELLS”’ recipe, use 


DOUBLE-ACTING 


Chosen from 63,000 recipes to be \ 
the CALUMET Cake-of-the-Holidays 


Double-Acting, Double-Dependable 
CALUMET Baking Powder. It raises 
your batter twice—first in the mix- 
ing bowl and then in the oven—to 
assure you a CALUMET-perfect cake: 
tender, delicious, velvety-smooth! 
It’s this Double-Dependability that 
explains why more women use CALU- 
MET than any other baking powder. 
And you may have noticed that more 
published recipes specify CALUMET 
than-any other brand. (Perfect for 
biscuits, too—see recipe at left!) 
Now the Mix-Easy Part! 

Mix by Hand or at a low speed of 
electric mixer. Count only actual 
beating time or beating strokes. Al- 
low about 150 full strokes per min- 
ute. Scrape bowl and spoon often. 
1. Sift flour once, measure into sifter, 
and add baking powder, salt, and 
sugar. Set aside. 

2. Place shortening and orange rind 
in mixing bow] and stir just to soften 





> 


shortening. Sift in dry ingredients. 
Add half of the milk and the egg 
yolks and mix until all flour is 
dampened. Then beat 2 minutes. 

3. Add remaining milk and beat 1 
minute longer. 


Baking. Turn batter into pan. Bake 
in moderate oven (350°F.) 1 hour 
to 1 hour and 10 minutes, or until 
done. Cool. 


Frosting.F rost top and sides of cake 
with your favorite butter cream 
frosting, reserving a small amount 
to tint red and to use as a garnish. 
Decorate top of cake with bells of 
the red frosting, red and green gum- 
drops, and silver dragées. 
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DRINK AND WET DOLL In 
washable rubber WONDERSKIN with life- 
like hair and realistic hair-wave kit com- 
plete with ... plastic curlers .. . rubber 
waving bands . . . waving end papers, 
plastic comb and .. . bottle of doll hair 
lotion. ADORABLE SANDY, 11 inches tall, 
has sparkling blue eyes that open and 
~ « « « she drinks from her bottle with 












tubber nipple (included) and 
. then wets her diaper. You can 
3 bathe her . . . move her cuddly 
’ arms, legs and head . . . make 
her stand, walk and sleep. 


C.0.D. you pay postage. 














RUSH YOUR ORDER TO. Remit with order, we 
DAY! SEND NO MONEY! pay postage. 
NOVELTY MART, Dept. 89-N Enclosed please find: (] Check  [] Money Order 
C.Q.0. plus postage. 
| 59 E. 8th Street, N. Y.C. lists ! 
Addr é 













i Gentlemen: Please gent ne. 
L ADORABLE SANDY # 3.98 each. City. ° State. 
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FREE! for 








* HAVING A BABY? 
Send for this Baby 
kit! You get: 1. Book 
of 2000 names and 
their meanings. 2. 
Sample of flower-fra- 
grant New Mennen 


your baby 


Baby Oil with Lanolin. 3. Sample of New Mennen 

Baby Powder. 4. Pictorial Baby Care Guide. 5. 

Shopping list of baby needs. 
(Offer expires Dec. 31, 





‘ere » Prints, 
) tin, Crepes, Voites, irtings, et 
New clean direct from us at big saving. 


Pieces to three yards. Newest patterns for 
( dresses. Ons fines quabty 
i P $1.49 
SEND NO MONEY P»», posmen $1.40 
dehvery charge. (Special! Send $2 59 with 
order, will ship 15 yard bundle postage pard.p 
‘ Satislaction guarai or money back. 
by) EASTERN TEXTILE COMPANY 
i] Dept. V-46, Greenticld, Mass, 





1950.) 





The Mennen Co., Dept PF-110 





Newark 4, N. J. 
Please send me a free baby bundle. 





MAKE BIG MONEY 
Setinn Mine tt a 


Marble or granite, Save, buy direct or be 








Name our agent. Be own boss. All or spare time, 
Big commissions. Free catalog @ sales aids. 
Address- Freight paid. Written guarantee. Old relt- 





able company. Write for details. 


MONUMENT CO. © 


Date baby expected. paca casslons 
479-P Marietta St., N.W., Atianta, Ga. 




















Bread Mixes 
(Continued from page 92) 


-section of the greased muffin pans. 


Herb Rolls: For topping, brush 
risen round, long, or shaped rolls 
with combined slightly beaten egg 
yolk and 1 tablespoon water; sprin- 
kle with poppy, caraway, or carda- 
mom seeds or crushed anise. These 
seeds or crushed herb leaves may be 
added to yeast dough in amounts up 
to 1 teaspoon. 


Sweet-Filled Rolis 


Roll risen dough on well floured 
board to 18-x12-inch rectangle. 
Spread with 2 tablespoons melted 
butter, % cup white or brown sugar, 
1 teaspoon cinnamon, % cup chopped 
raisins or pecans, or % cup of each. 
Roll as for jelly roll. Cut into 1-inch 
slices and place cut side down on 
greased baking pan or muffin tins. 


Bake rolls, when risen to double | 
their bulk, in 375-degree oven 25 to | 


30 minutes. 


Rolled Ring 

Proceed as for sweet-filled rolls. 
Place about half of the unsliced roll 
in greased, 8-inch baking pan. Cut 
a gash lengthwise through center 
within 1% inches of each end. Turn 
cut center up and form a ring around 
pan. Let rise until double in bulk. 
Bake in moderate oven (375 degrees 
F.) about 25 minutes. Combine % 
cup sifted confectioners sugar, 1% 
teaspoons warm milk, and % teaspoon 
of vanilla extract. Drip over the 
cooled ring. 


Quilted Coffee Cake 

Spread rich yeast dough into 
greased, 8-inch, round baking pan to 
about %-inch thickness. Let rise 
until double in bulk. Press gently 
into top of cake with handle end of 
knife. Fill with jam and let rise 10 
minutes. Bake in moderate oven (375 
degrees F.) 30 to 35 minutes. 


Fruit Braid 


Combine 1 teaspoon grated lemon 
rind, % cup finely chopped raisins, 
% cup finely chopped nut meats, and 
% cup finely chopped candied fruit, 
candied peel, or uncooked dried fruit 
such as prunes, peaches, apricots. 
Add to liquids before stirring in mix 
for rich yeast dough. Blend well and 
knead until dough is smooth. Divide 
dough into four equal parts, and 
shape each into an 18-inch strip. 
Place three strips on greased baking 
sheet and form into braid. Seal ends 
together. Twist remaining strip, 
place on top of braid, and seal to 
braid. Let rise until double in bulk. 
Bake in moderate oven (375 degrees 
F.) 35 to 45 minutes. Drip thin con- 
fectioners sugar frosting over the 
cooled braid. “ 


English Muffins 

Roll risen dough to %-inch thick- 
ness. Cut with 3k-inch cutter. Place 
on baking sheet, which has been 
sprinkled lightly with cornmeal. 
Dust tops of muffins with additional 
cornmeal. Let rise until light and 
double in bulk. To bake, lift gently 
onto hot, ungreased griddle, reduc- 
ing heat when muffins begin to 
brown. Bake about seven minutes 
on each side. Cool, split, and toast 
to serve with butter and jam. 











BATTING! 


Give your quilts and comforters extra Auffiness 
-+. extra warmth without extra weight . . . with 
Taylor-Made Layer-Bilt Batting. Easy to work 
with ...opens quickly without bunching of 
pulling apart. Enjoy beautiful, warm quilts and 
comforters .. . economically ...and simply .., 
with the help of Taylor-Made’s Quilt Pattern 
Book—31 quilt designs in full color with com 
plete quilting instructions. Quilt Pattern Book— 
plus fascinating new ‘‘How-to-Make-It’’ Stuffed 
Toy Booklet, only 25¢. 


For Lustrous, 
Sparkling 
Choose 








BED SPREADS! 


Make bedrooms sparkle . . . 
with the handsome new 
Morning Glory Bed Spread. 
In rayon satin—diamond quilted top, full flounce, 
For beauty, economy and value—see Taylor 
Made’s quilts, comforters, bed spreads and mat- 
tress protectors. yg Glory quilts and com 
forters are warm, lightweight, economical— 
mattress protectors guard mattress life for years, 
At your dealers. 

For quilt and toy booklet send 25¢ to Dept. P-19. 


TAYLOR BEDDING MFG 


The World ylo 





HOT WATER 
—plenty of it! 


With G-E, the Finest Water Heater 
for Farm Use...and the Safest! 


install it anywhere...it’s safe... 
no flame, no flue, no fumes! 
Completely automatic—hot wa- 
ter when you want it! 
Dependable... backed by liberal 
10-year protection plan! 

Easy on the pocketbook! 

insist on a G-E Water Heater... 
see your dealer, today! 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 


WATER HEATER 
GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


A Three Days’ 
Cough Is Your 
Danger Signal 


Creomulsion relieves promptly because it 
oes right to the seat of the trouble to hel 
oosen and expel germ laden phlegm 
aid nature to soothe and heal raw, tender, 
inflamed bronchial membranes. Guarat- 
teed to please you or money refu 
Creomulsion has stood the test of millions 
of users. 


CREOMUESIO 


relieves Coughs, Chest Colds, Acute 


ITALIAN ACCORDIONS 
Hand made. Very best. Buy direct 
factory representative at lowest = 
prices and save money. Send name and 
dress for free catalog. 


ITALIAN ACCORDION MFG. © 
7600 Cottage Grove 











Ave., Dpt. POLI, 





x x New for You x x 


By The Wishbone Editor 


See where you’re going? It’s easy and 
sfer with this clear, plastic film umbrel- 
a, all fitted out with a coin purse han- 
dle. Available in department stores for 
$3.98, or Eichenbaum Umbrella Co., 
998 Fifth Avenue, New York,-N. Y. 


foe 


This 8-ounce raincoat folds to fit in 
jour purse. Made of smoky oxford-gray 
Vinylite plastic, the woman’s coat also 
las a detachable hood. Men’s and wom- 
as styles, $4.95 each at most depart- 
ment stores. Sold by S. Buchsbaum 
ad Co., 1737 South Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 16, II. 


Sve-a-Spill cup slides instead of spill- 
ig. Made of flexible Bakelite, this cup 
sa boon to mothers of young children. 
Tumblers are available in pink or blue. 
ft 25 cents at Walgreen drug stores. 


For Your little outdoors man, this set 
#4 sled runners can be attached to a 
"on or toy auto, converting the ve- 
me into a sled or ski. Costs only $3.89 
stic and Import Sales Co., 

ex. 


For the invalid, or to use between 
shampoos, you may like a hair fresh-up 
with Minipoo Dry Shampoo. A Mini- 
poo shampoo takes only 10 minutes. 
The attractive shaker box and terry 
cloth mitt cost $1 and supply about 30 
shampoos. Available at most drug and 
beauty preparation counters. 


Sturdy, all-steel shoe rack keeps clothes 
closets neat: holds six pairs of men’s 
shoes or eight pairs of women’s shoes. 
Rack is 27 inches long and 13 inches 
high. Made by Wilbar Manufacturing 
Co., Chesterton, Ind.; sells for $2.25. 


Sto-A-Way Iron Rest fits all electric 
irons. Use it as a rest while ironing. 
When you're through, the rest serves as 
a fireproof holder. Costs only $1 from 
Sto-A-Way Co., Aurora, IIl. 


“Standfast” shredding unit makes 
vegetable shredding, grating, and slicing 
easier and safer. The transparent con- 
tainer has a white, opaque cover and a 
holdfast handle. Order for $2 from 
Home-Maker’s Haven, Dept. BE, 73-04 
27th Avenue, Jackson Heights, Long 
Island, N. Y. 


Pantastic is a long-lasting coating en- 
abling you to clean pots and pans easier 
after the cooking of foods with fat. Re- 
tails for $1.69 in most department stores. 
Made by G. N. Goughlan Co., West 
Orange, N. J 











Start Your New Work-Saving AMERICAN KITCHEN Now— 
For Only a Few Cents a Day! 


Now you can enjoy the freedom 
other women enjoy—actually 
save up to two full hours every 
day to spend as you please! 
For now you can get a complete 
American Kitchen for less than 
the cost of many refrigerators! 
And you can get your Ameri- 
can Kitchen oneasy FHA terms, 
only a few dollars a month! So 
don’t wait one day longer! See 
your American Kitchens dealer 
tomorrow and learn how you 
can cut your kitchen work as 


much as HALF! Mail coupon 
with 25¢ for amazing new cut- 
out Kitchen Planning Kit. (For 
name of your nearest dealer, call 
Western Union by number and 
ask for Operator 25.) 


SAVE TIME AND WORK ALL 'ROUND THE 
HOUSE—with inexpensive, easy- 
to-install American Kitchens 
cabinets in your laundry, rum- 
pus room, attic, garage, work- 
shop, dark room, or for linens 
in your bathroom. 


AMERICAN CENTRAL DIVISION (44CO) CONNERSVILLE, INDIANA 
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2 GREAT FEATURES ! 
Theyre both yours 


in CLOROX! 


| Gentler bleaching action ....+. 


added protection for linens! Come wash- 
day, U.S.A., millions of housewives reach 
for Clorox. For Clorox makes white 
cottons and linens snowy-white (bright- 
ens fast colors), removes stains, deodor- 
izes, makes linens sanitary, too! Clorox 
does even more! It conserves costly linens 
,+- it’s free from caustic, extra gentle on 
fabrics... made by an exclusive formula 


added protection for health! Don’t let 
a dirty dishcloth wipe germs onto your 
dishes. You can make your dishcloths 
clean-looking, fresh, and sanitary, too, 
with Clorox. For Clorox bleaches, re- 
moves stains, deodorizes and disinfects! 
And your family gets extra health pro- 
tection in Clorox because it’s extra effi- 
cient... Aills germs quicker than any other 
product of its kind! Directions on label, 


Cope. 1950, Cloves Chemical Co. 







CLOROX iiss 
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For the 
Littlest 
Folks 


By Miss Kate 








Josephine and Anne play with their dolls in their playroom. 


SN’T it fun to get letters? Not 

long ago the postman brought a 
package and a letter to me. Both of 
them came from a little girl in Spar- 
tanburg County, S. C. In the pack- 
age was a pretty doll pinafore. It 
was pink with tiny blue and white 
rickrack and a white ruffle. Anne 
Turpin made it for her doll. That’s 
her picture on this page. In the top 
picture she’s showing the pinafore to 
a friend. In the other picture she and 
her sister are playing with their dolls. 
They have a room just to play in, so 
they keep everything neat and nice. 


Would you like to read the letter 
Anne wrote to me? Here it is: 


Dear Miss Kate, 


Miss Sallie Hill asked me to send 
you this doll’s pinafore. I made it in 
4-H club work. Miss Hill visited in 
our home a few weeks ago. I am 10 
years old and this is my first year in 
4-H. I will be in the fifth grade next 
year. Sewing is my hobby. 

Anne Turpin. 

We got lots of other letters this 
month, too. They were from many 
of you. I know you'll like reading 
the letters from our contest, “What 
I'd Like To Be When I Grow. Up.” 


First prize, $5—“I am 10 years old 
and in the sixth grade. I want to be 
a story writer when I grow up. I 
like to write about children playing 
in a brook, people on a picnic, or 
going in swimming.” Ida Meeker, 

Jackson County, Ala. 


Second prize, $3.50—“I would like 


to be a farmer’s wife. I live on a 

farm, so I already will have my. train- 

ing. I am learning to cook, sew, and 
help with the animals.” 

O-Anne Dasher, 8, 

Tattnall County, Ga. 


Third prize, $2.50 —“Home dem- 
onstration agents help 4-H girls grow 
strong and healthy. They help peo- 
ple to make a better living on their 
farms, too. That’s why I want to be 
an agent.” Joyce Richardson, 10, 

Crenshaw County, Ala. 


Fourth prize, $1.50—“I want to be 

a candy salesman when I grow up. 
I will make a lot of little boys hap- 
py. I will slip in an extra piece of 
candy when they buy from me. The 
peddler does this for me sometimes.” 
Gary Pinkston, 6, 

Greene County, Ala. 





Want Te Help Santa? 


WY OULD you like to make a 

pretty Christmas gift for 
Mother? You can, you know. Miss 
Kate thought and thought—and 
then she wrote about some things 
that little folks like you can make 
for everyone in your family. Write 
to her soon and tell her to send 
you her new leaflet, “Gifts Little 
Folks Can Make.” It costs only 
5 cents. Send your letter and 
money to Miss Kate, Home De- 
partment, The Progressive Farm- 
er, Birmingham 2, Ala. Be sure 
to tell your name and address so 
we'll know where to send your 
leaflet. 




















q One child 
——— tells another 
why Syrup of 
OKAY f Black-Draught 
is good to take, 
Mothers know, too, that when given 
as directed it relieves ordinary con- 
stipation. It is pleasant-tasting. Chil- 
dren never back away or fuss about 
taking it. Taken as directed, Syrup 
of Black-Draught usually relieves 
sluggish constipation due to too 
much eating between meals or other 
normal children’s irregularities, 
Syrup of Black-Draught is a pure, 
efficient product made by a manu- 
facturer known for four generations 
for quality preparations. 
Remember, for grown-ups get 
Black-Draught in powdered or 
granulated form; costs a penny or 
less a dose. Just ask your dealer 
for Black-Draught in the form you 
prefer—and for children always get 


SYRUP OF BLACK-DRAUGHT 









RELIEVES 
HEADACHE 
NEURALGIA 
NEURITIS PAIN 


Here’s Why... 

Anacin® is like a doctor's 

prescription. That is, Anacin contains not 
one but a combination of medically proved 
active ingredients. Anacin is specially com- 
pounded to give FAST, LONG LASTING 
relief. Don’t wait. Buy Anacin today. 








SPEEDY, LONG-LASTING Relief for 


Sore, Stiff Muscles 


When suffering pain from rheuma- 
tism, lumbago, neuritis, muscular 
soreness or stiffness—don’t ‘dose’ 
yourself. Get relief direct where your 
pain is—rub the aching part well 
with Musterole. pare 

Musterole’s great pain-relieving 
medication speeds fresh blood to the 
affected area to sweep away the pain- 
ful congestion, bringing amazing 
relief. If pain is intense—buy 
Strong Musterole. 


—— 


















NOW! 
Do x saw filing 
ling easy wi 
T ple 








FILE YOUR 
OWN SAWS 
cm 


THE SPEED CORP., Dept. PF 
512 N.E. 73 Ave.. Portland Qt, 
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| Heart Attacks Are Dangerous 


By B. E. Washburn, M. D. 








OCTOR, what causes heart 
attacks among old and mid- 
dle-aged people?” 
Heart attacks in persons over 50 
s of age are most often due to 
interference of the blood supply to 
the heart muscle. In angina pectoris 
(which means pain in the chest), the 
interference may be of a temporary 
nature and may not 
result in perma- 
pent damage to the 
heart. In coronary 
thrombosis, on the 
' other hand, the in- 
terference with the 
blood supply is 


rolonged and 
anes about seri- Dr. Washburn 
gus damage to the 
Weart muscle. The heart is nourished 
Whiefly by the blood which passes 
ough it and which it pumps to all 
fts of the body. Often, as a person 
s older, the blood vessels in all 
ts of the body thicken and harden 
Wid lose their elasticity. As a result, 
ey cannot carry enough blood and 
ygen to the muscular tissues they 
Wipply. This happens to the heart, 
“Witt as it does to the other body mus- 
&. This inability to get sufficient 
6d is manifested by pain in the 
Me The symptoms caused by this 
decrease in the amount of blood to 
the heart are often obscure so that an 
@amination at any given time may 
fot show evidence of heart disease. 
This is one of the reasons so many 
| apparently sudden deaths occur. 


“What are the symptoms of and 
treatment for angina pectoris?” 


In angina pectoris the blood sup- 
ply is slowed up only for a short 
time. For this reason, the pain does 
not last long. Sometimes the attacks 
come on as a result of one or more of 
the following causes: overwork, un- 
due exertion, exertion just after eat- 
ing a heavy meal, eating when one 
is very tired, eating too fast, or eat- 
ing indigestible food. Heavy meals 

increased work for the heart by 
tequiring inereased circulation of 
blood in the nearby digestive organs. 
ms, particularly anger, grief, 

®& worry, may also bring on an at- 
The main symptoms of angina 
pectoris are a painful, strangling, op- 
pressive sensation behind the breast- 
bone, described as a tight band about 
the chest, with pains which radiate 
to the shoulders and down the arms. 
This pain is not like any ordinary 
Pain in the chest and it is usually ac- 
companied by an overwhelming fear 
of dying. If the pain lasts for long, 
, there is something else 

wrong besides angina pectoris. If it 
angina, the doctor can prescribe 
drugs which give prompt relief from 
@cute attacks. The important 


; 7. is for the patient to regulate his 


‘aire life in order to lessen the num- 
aa attacks. He should not eat 


when tired and he should not eat too 
heavily at any time. He should al- 
ways eat slowly, and not take exer- 
cise for at least half an hour after 
the meal. The patient should take 
care when walking upstairs or uphill, 
and he should never permit himself 
to be hurried. Angina pectoris need 
not be considered a hopeless disease. 
It is quite possible for the patient to 
live a fairly normal existence, pro- 
vided he takes care of himself. 


‘Please tell us more about cor- 
onary thrombosis.” 


Coronary thrombosis means the 
blocking of the blood vessels to the 
heart by a blood clot. If the clot 
closes the blood vessels all at once, 
the attack comes on suddenly. This 
causés severe crushing pain in the 
chest, accompanied by weakness, 
pallor, and sweating, which persist 
in spite of rest. If the blocking of the 
blood vessels occurs gradually, the 
symptoms may develop over a per- 
iod of days or weeks. In many cases 
the pain is mistaken for acute indi- 
gestion, since there may be a sense 
of fullness in the abdomen which is 
relieved by the belching of gas. The 
patient also has a fear of sudden 
death, becomes pale, and is in a cold 
sweat. The pain may continue for 
minutes or even hours and, after it 
lessens, there is still a feeling of ap- 
prehension. A doctor should be sent 
for at once, because this is a real 
heart emergency. In the meantime, 
the patient should be put to bed and 
should have complete rest. The doc- 
tor can relieve the severe pain with 
drugs. By a study of the pulse, 
blood pressure, and breathing he can 
determine the seriousness of the at- 
tack. He will also give directions 
for keeping the patient absolutely 
quiet until the heart so improves that 
slight exertion may be taken. Later, 
bodily activity may be gradually re- 
sumed. There are many patients who 
die almost with the onset of the at- 
tack and in spite of all the doctor can 
do, because the heart is so badly 
damaged by the first blocking of its 
arteries. In other cases, where only 
a small area of heart tissue has had 
its blood supply cut off, the patient 
may recover and remain free from at- 
tacks for several years, or longer. 

In the prevention of coronary 
thrombosis, the best advice to per- 
sons past 50 years of age is never to 
disregard what seems to be an attack 
of acute indigestion. This is all the 
more important if the pain is felt 
most intensely in the region of the 
heart. Such pains, together with 
neuritis of the chest, neck, and jaw, 
and extending down the arms, should 
be studied by a doctor in order to 
determine their cause. As a person 
grows old, his arteries cannot adjust 
themselves to supply blood to the 
heart during periods of unusual 
strain. The best advice for the pre- 
vention of coronary thrombosis is 
moderation in all things. 
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LOR 
OSS To add old-fashioned goodness to 


your Thanksgiving dinner, use this tested Rita Martin 
recipe to bake traditional mince pie with a crust that’s 
crisp and flaky, exactly the way you like it best. That 
means baking with All-Purpose Robin Hood Flour, for 
Super-Milled Robin Hood guarantees prize-winning 
pastry just as it guarantees light, fluffy biscuits and de- 
licious even-textured cakes ...or money back plus 10%, 
Ask your grocer for Robin Hood Flour next time you 
shop, use it for all your baking and treat your family to 
the finest pies, biscuits, cakes and bread you’ve 
ever put before them. 


oe one owe ee es ee ee oe oe oe oe = 










4 
~ 

f Robin Hood ‘----- 
1CRISS CROSS MINCE PIE 
| tsp. salt 5 tbsp. ice water (about) 

% cup shortening 4 cups prepared mince meot by <A PI 
2% cups sifted Robin Hood Enriched Floor gate 

: ey Robin Hood's 
| SIFT—fiour and salt into mixing bowl; add half the Home Service Bureov 
shortening and blend until as fine as meal. 

! ADD—second half of shortening and blend until the size of lorge peos. 4 
| ADD—ice water and mix to dough. H 
ROLL—out half the pastry and place in 9-inch pie pan, cut postry, allowing 
l l-inch for fluted edge. i 
| FiLL—with mince meat. } 

r ROLL—out other half of pastry and cut in Y-inch strips. 
PLACE—lattice fashion over top; turn edge of lower pastry over, ond fasten i 
| strips; flute edge. | 
BAKE—in hot oven (425°F.) for about 10 minutes, then reduce heat to 375°F., t 
| ond bake for about 30 minutes longer. 
g ‘YMLD—8 servings. ‘ 
Dt tc A A ce oo oe ce om ew ES a 
To receive your copy of “Good Eating—Morning, Noon ond Night,” “= 
Robin Hood's big cookbook with 104 fempting recipes, send 25¢ and 2 


the picture of Robin Hood from the recipe folder in any bag of Robin 
Hood Flour to Robin Hood Flour, Greenville, Texos. 
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Camellias 
(Continued from page 100) 


is usually considered best to apply 
fertilizer just when the new growth 
starts to appear. Make another light 
application in late May or early June. 
These two applications should suf- 
fice, but in some instances of poor 
soils, a little cottonseed meal in the 
fall is recommended. There are sev- 
eral well balanced fertilizers on the 
market today and on soil without 
sufficient acid, a little sulphur may be 
used to advantage. 


Possibly the best time to prune ca- 
mellias is during the blooming period 
before new growth starts. By so do- 
ing, you will be able to develop 
better-shaped plants. All pruned cuts 
should be painted with pine tar, 
shellac, or bordeaux mixture. This 





LUZIANNE 






—_— will undoubtedly offset a good deal 
Gives You of dieback. Government pathologists 
30 EXTRA CUPS and others have worked on the con- 


trol of dieback but to date no positive 
control has been found. The only 
method we know of is to cut out all 
wood affected and burn it. 


Probably the most common pest of 


from every pound 


























































camellias is tea scale. It is often H ] 
passed unnoticed until a good deal OW to ove 
p of damage has been done. This scale 
* Use only a TEAspoonful of Luzianne for every - is easily distinguished by a white h b h ‘ | 
pena thw pone Ao of @ TABLEspoontul of A 20c GIFT FOR YOU! mass on the under side of the leaves, im ot Pr 
There are 3 Luzianne-Octagon ns in every Packed in every 3-Ib. pail, — many _— —— in rie . ect o, mi 
pail, someone e at Anon remium you will find a genuine e young scale is busy continuously Wo 
ac Repaid ate eges Bergen Be tere gy from April through the summer and important ways! 
tindivs : into the fall. It may be effectively chi 
controlled by spraying with Volck ; 
and the addition of one pint of 40 ‘op way is to let your voice, your 
per cent nicotine sul phate (Black arms and smile tell him that 
- 40) , ey Foye - water. he’s the most wonderful baby in the 
Gi FLAME-PROOF | pray in pri after the ooming é . * . 
ic First Aid Dressing Almost — by: period, and make three sprayings 10 a a love will help give him 
"INSTANTLY RELIEVES CupisTmas TREES to 12 days apart. Do not spray if the}  %@*"Conldence. 
That °G ny OW Fit F.¥°)-4| temperature is above 80 degrees or Another way to give him confi- 
PAIN wor CUTS, BURNS LF eedies | below 50 degrees. dence, your doctor will tell you, is y 
Red spider is easily recognized and to help him build ll-shaped 
Helps Heal, Prevent Infection Too! : ; ‘ Pe ee Ca 
is a very annoying pest. The spider} head, a straight, strong back, a fine su 
For amazing relief of minor burns, cuts, apply feeds both sid f the leaf s- a ? P 
Dr. Porter’s Antiseptic ORs uick! Acts 3 won- — = —* palate he full chest and straight 1 But t we: 
foram 2) A once: (1) Re eves in almost ing it to turn reddish-brown. When i oS Se 
infection! Developed by well known railroad ; the infestation is severe, the leaf} build sound bones and teeth, every “te 
ry on after he sold! a a SEND NO MONEY | drops. The insects are almost invisible| baby needs extra Vitamin D. Give * 
best regulte ‘with minor t burns, cuts, chafing, delivery, plus postal to the naked eye, and appear in cool} your baby this extra Vitamin D regu- im 
Gsvat Ger Qadeatts ate size tree desired. Or send | Weather. Often heavy syringing with 
chess remarkable t Dente for harnens burt, prep with postage. Sat- | water will dislodge A Volek-and. = - pectin _ Om - a 
Dr. Porter's Antiseptic Oil today. Dealers wanted.” | nicotine combination is an effective ans —" soso sahrrevnmenay 
TOY SHOP, Dept. 35-m,2241 Graveis, St. Lewis 4, Missourl spray. Dusting with sulphur is an soundly. 
old method of control, provided the Choose a natural Vitamin D 
LCAOLAHET= — hot enough to volatilize source you know you can depend 
en aie a be re ; on—Squibb Cod Liver Oil! It has 
Informal Doilies, Pot Holders, Hot Plate Mats crag ti adendlama ty g ea helped generations of babies build ys 
22 se ar | ons useful home and git Home Niles: aun these autéh have tecss| 2ene bones and teeth. Start your tair 
newest Lily Design and open centers. The imbricated| baby on Squibb Cod Liver Oil now. . $0 
_ Book No. 53—featur- doubles are the first to show signs of | Get it today! do 
~~: a Bee » damage from freezing. White and = I 
ensy-to-make Pi a0 light pink varieties should be planted jars 
ed articles...sent upon where they will be shaded from the woe tial 
receipt of 10c postpaid. 4 fe morning sun. oe be | 






Use coupon. strong backs 


fine, full chests 
well-shaped heads 
straight legs 

are built by 


“What a hin ie the doorbell, toll hivexe ott oS 
then the telephone, then the thin 


doorbell, then—” oat 







r 
LILY MILLS COMPANY, Dept. P, Shelby. North Carolina 
Please send me Lily Design Book No. 53, Kitchencraft, 
for which I enclose 10c in coin. (No stamps, please). 
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Old Churches 


From time to time in your depart- 
ment you mention an old church. I 
just cannot resist writing about our 
own historic Egypt Baptist Church 
ip Shelby County. Organized in 
1816, it is the oldest church in the 
county. Mrs. C. Simpson, 

Tennessee. 


She Uses Our Ideas 


The Progressive Farmer is the best 
magazine I ever read. It covers 
everything from the farm to the home 
..+ recipes, patterns, all about live- 
stock and poultry, and interesting 
things everyone should know about 
the home. (I've gotten several good 
decorating ideas for the home from 
it.) It’s just an all-round good maga- 
zine that should be in every farmer’s 
home. Mrs. Coleman Chapman, 

West Virginia. 
Scotchwoman Farmer 

The April and May copies of The 
Progressive Farmer arrived in the 
middle of the week, so I have had a 
wonderful time reading them. 

This year I raised hundreds of 
chickens. Hens have gone down in 


How To 


By Mary K. Gresham 


OU can have delicious nuts all 
year if you can them at home. 
Canning also prevents your seasonal 
supply from turning rancid in hot 
weather of late summer or fall. 
Begin your canning process by se- 
lecting well cured nuts. Shell and 
sort them according to size. 


wee 
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Place shelled nuts in shallow con- 
tainer. Put in a slow oven (250 to 


. 800 degrees F.) and heat evenly, but 


not parch. 


Pack hot nuts into hot, sterile, dry 
jars. Leave 1 inch head space. Par- 
tially seal the jar lids which should 
be thoroughly dry. 





Place jars in a pressure cooker and 
Process at 5 pounds’ pressure for 10 
. Open petcock and let steam 


ou it. Remove jars from pressure cook- 


price terribly, but pigs have gone up. 
I took 10 of my pigs to market 
this morning, neatly tied up in 10 
sacks, as I did not want them to join 
me in the front of the van. However, 
the sacks were very old, and several 
burst with the struggles of the pig- 
lets. Before I reached the market I 
had several loose and one breathing 
heavily down my neck. 
Unfortunately, the folks will all be 
coming back this week from their 
vacations, which means that I will 
have to tidy my room. At present it 
is full of ripening cheese and piles of 
letters which need answers, with my 
summer hat in the middle, as I am 
retrimming it for the seventh time. 
Diana Gray Cheape, 
Carsegray, Scotland. 


She Likes To Weave 

All women love to have a hobby 
that pays. Mine is weaving. I have 
been blind twice and can’t knit or 
crochet because of the eyestrain. 

I have one loom that is put to- 
gether with wooden pegs. I use it for 
large rugs. My son made two small 
looms that I like very much. 

Mrs. J. K. Gardner, Georgia. 


Flower Lover 
My hobby is growing perennial 
flowering plants. I especially like 
Shasta daisies which bloom from early 
spring until frost. My next love is the 
torchlily or “redhotpoker” whose 
huge, scarlet blooms come in July. 
Mrs. Mary Dennis, Texas. 


Can Nuts 


er. Complete the seal on the jars. 
Cool at room temperature. 





Store the canned nuts in a cool, 
dry, dark place. Due to chemical 
action in the canning process, the 
nuts may turn dark after several 
months’ storage. Their flavor or fresh- 
ness will not be impaired, however. 


You may apply the same canning 
process to all types of nuts including 
pecans, peanuts, and walnuts. Use 
as you would fresh nuts. 








0 The architect who planned this house 
is a homemaker: She grew up on a 
Southern farm, so she knows what a 
farm family needs in a home. Here 
she offers you an economical and 
spacious ranch house that has three 
bedrooms, two baths, a utility room 
adjoining a U- shaped kitchen, and 
three porches. To order the blue- 
print, ask for House Plan No. 4. $1 


0D Floor plans and complete descriptions 
of the above and other homes are in 
our -House Plan Booklet. 15 cents. 







Georgia-Alabama-Florida Edition * 


ior easy, quick, inexpensive cooking! 








Modern BOSS 
ROOM HEATERS 








glass door for easier baking 
gives fast, hot GAS FLAME 


a kerosene 


imelalelcmmohy 
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no pressure tanks 
no public service 
kerosene always available 













Above: BOSS’ new portable 
heater. See the complete line. 
Models to match blond and 
mahogany, modern or period 
furniture. All moderately 
priced. 





BOSS RANGES °» 





peo e * SSE, 


Enjoy BOSS' instant, easily regulated cooking 
heat—clean, odorless, inexpensive. See BOSS" 
. clean, modern lines finished in hard-wearing, 
acid-resisting, 
hardware or furniture dealer has BOSS in the 
size, style and price that's right for you. See 
him Today. 


THE HUENEFELD CO., CINCINNATI 25, OHIO 


easy-to-clean porcelain. Your 






OVENS © HEATERS 
















DON’T FORGET to renew or extend your Progressive Farmer subscription before the 
rate increases. Send $1 for 5 years to office nearest you. Address The Progressive 
Farmer — Raleigh * Memphis * Dallas * Birmingham. 





It’s the style... 
TO MAKE A ONE-COLOR 














1ENDSHIP PLUME" —o beautiful one-color quilt 
thot is a charming example of the new one-color 


quilt vogue... the lotest, loveliest style in quilts 
ond quilt-making. The pottern for the above one- 
color quilt with white ‘‘plume’’ design is now being 
offered at the special price of 10c. (Regular price 25c) 

Another favorite of quilt lovers is the outstanding 
MOUNTAIN MIST BLUE BOOK—on exculsive picture 
collection of 30 prize winning quilts in 10 leading 
State Fairs. Write for this unusual booklet—if you 
do not already hove it. ee is only 20c. Send 20c 
for BLUE and 10¢ for above pattern to: The 
Stearns & Foster Co., Dept.528, Cincinnati 15, Ohio. 

When planning your dream quilt, remember 
MOUNTAIN MIST mokes quilts of quality... and 
mokes quilting extra-easy. super-soft ‘‘Glazene”’ 
surfaces . ndies like cloth... spreads evenly 
and smoothly . . . gives uniform thickness and doesn't 
stretch thin. No wonder MOUNTAIN MIST is colled 
“the Perfect Filling for Quilts."* 


The Perfect Filling for Quilts 
AT DRY GOODS AND DEPARTMENT STORES 





Now Even a Beginner Can 


DESIGN & MAKE 
YOUR OWN HATS 
By Eve Tartar 





Smart $20 Creations can be yours for Only a Dollar or Two. 
Here is the first complete hat book ever published, written 


by Eve Tartar, famed Madison Avenue custom milliner. 


It 


shows you in clear, easy-to- understand fashion exactly how 


to make your hat creations the 
friends’’ 
touch that sets ‘you off from the crowd. OVER 150 
TO-FID 


“talk and envy of your 
how to add that special little a 


T 
NISH PICTURES PLUS ACTUAL PATTERNS 


make every step so easy that anyone can turn out pro- 


fessional looking hats. 
of smart styles and make it. 


Pick your favorite from hundreds 


SHOWS HOW TO MAKE Calots, Straws, Sailors, Pill- 
boxes, Snoo 


ds, Bannets, Berets. 
HOW TO USE Steam, Blocks, Frames. 
ee TO WORK with Ribbons, *Veilings, 
HOW To. CLEAN Felts, Straw, Fabrics. 


HOW TO USE Bows, Sizing, Bands, 
Trimmings. 


Just Published eee are 
It's Fun... It’s Easy to Create 
bolt am Oh dtm d-101-14 meleliae le) 


BE YOUR OWN 
HAIR STYLIST 








By VICTOR VITO, Fifth Avenue + Stylist to 


America’s Most Fashionable Women 


Patterns, 


‘uy $100 


“Give me fifteen minutes of your time and I'll show the 


perfect hair style for you!’ says Victor Vito. Here 
your fingertips is the most up-to-date book 


ever published. Victor Vito has given thousands of 


on hair styling 
women 


added poise and confidence through his proven methods for 
pertect hair styling to suit your face and figure. Now in one 
big book you can find his 15 points to hair beauty for you. 


Partial contents include: 
for highlights—Pin curls—Creating illusions t 


Correct shampooing—Brushing 
gh pro- 


portion, shape, ete.-;-Cutting your hair—What bangs can 
do for you—Diseusses dry, oily, kinkly hair problems: The 
weather and your hair; Glasses can be a girl's best friend, 
Dyeing; Bleaching; Hair care for mothers; Training the 


child . plus complete home permanent course on. 7 smart. 
new Victor Vito hairdos. This book is a ‘must’ 
girl who insists on hair beauty. Hundreds 
step-by-step photes and illustrations. 


___ Just Pi a= sie od Nim 
| HOW TO ORDER: It you send payment with order 
| ian on delivery pls postage. mONEY cack BuAn. 
| 


| HOMECRAFTS ™,2osrr's, Wry." 


for any 


, $100 
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TRY IT WITH THESE TEN Pett, Crocksr TOAST TREATS 





Deviled Rye Toast 
Spread deviled ham on 
hot ” toast for a tasty 
snack General Mills 
Automatic Toaster has 
extra-high pop-up for 





G.¥-M-* sized breads like this. 


easy toasting of small- - 





Raisin Toast Delight 


Serve softened cream 
cheese and marmalade 
‘on crispy raisin toast— 
browned to perfection, 





Brown ‘n Serve Toast 
Slice like bread, a pack- 
age of unbaked “Brown 
*n Serve’’ pan rolls. 
(Don’t separate!) Toast 
lengthwise. Grand idea 
for a grand toaster— 
built for years of service, 








Combine 2 tbsp. cinna- 
# mon, 4c. sugar in large 
% shaker, for handy Cin- 
namon Toast, made 
“right at the table, in 
#§ your beautiful General 
of Mills Toaster 





Toasted Waffles 


Freeze leftover baked 
waffles, reheat anytime 
in toaster, at medium 

\ setting. Color Control 
7. Knob lets you toast any 
bread to the exact shade 
you prefer. 







Easy English Muffins 
Never mind heating the 
oven to toast split Eng- 
lish Muffins General 
Mills Toaster pops them 
up extra-high—no 
burned fingers or prob- 
ing in slots with a fork! 





Toasted Crackers 


Toast a “‘square”’ of 
salted crackers to crisp 
=< freshness, using lightest 
setting on the General 
Mills Toaster—the only 
double automatic toast- 
er you can buy. 








French Teast Surprise 


Freshen leftover French 
Toast using medium to 
dark setting. Serve with 
’ butter and syrup Toast- 
= er’s plastic handles and 
base stay cool, so carry 
it to the table often! 





Hot Brown Bread Rounds 


Heat Brown Bread 
slices in toaster Simple! 
And don’t worry about 
crumbs. General Mills 
Toaster is easy to clean 
-.-just open tray, 
brush crumbs away. 











Bologna-Cheese Spread 


. Look for this and other 

Re toast treats in the book- 
let ““Toast the Betty 
Crocker Way"’, that 
comes with every 
General Mills Toaster 
Get yours today! 





Trea tills Cy ¥ 


























What a difference when 
you iron and press with the 
GENERAL MILLS TRU-HEAT [RON 
AND STEAM IRONING ATTACHMENT. 
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75 SILVERWARE 
COUPONS GIVEN 


with purchase of 
Toaster General Mills 
own ee Bess Pat- 
tern Tudor Plate by 
Oneida Community 
Silversmiths. 










Marriage Is What You Make It 


By Corinne J. Grimsley 


+e AS they lived happily ever 

after” is a popular ending for a 
novel or a movie, but it isn’t always 
true in real life. A man and a woman 
pledge themselves one to the other, 
“For better or for worse, as long as 


we both shall live.” Is their love - 


enough to carry them through the 
years ahead? 


What is love? Romantic love is an 
important factor in marriage, but it 
alone won’t make marriage work. 
Love lends glamour to 
life. It can make a 
plain person appear 
beautiful, or make an 
uninteresting situation 
thrilling! But roman- 
tic love needs to de- 
velop and grow if it is 
going to last. Real 
love will think in terms of another’s 
good; will ask what it can give to 
marriage, rather than what it can 
get out of marriage. 

How do you feel about his or her 
family? You may say you didn’t mar- 





_ ty his or her family, but haven’t you 


found that each of 
you is a part of the 
home from which 
you came? Your 
background and 
family pattern have 
done much to influ- 
ence your thinking 
and make you the 
kind of person you are. You can’t 
suddenly shed these family patterns, 
but you have to create your own fam- 
ily pattern as you build your mar- 
riage. There are good things you 
can learn from both sides, but re- 
member, this is to be your family 
pattern—not his or hers! Learn to 
think in terms of our folks! 





Does money matter 

in marriage? Money . : 
matters in marriage *“ct?” 
just as it plays an im- 
portant part in most 
of life. If you can't 
plan your spending to 
fit your income, there 
is sure trouble ahead! 
The way the money is spent starts 
most family quarrels. A couple 
should plan their spending, and ac- 
cept mutual responsibility for carry- 
ing out the plan. 


Who should be boss? Most studies 
have shown that where there is a fif- 





ty-fifty partnership in marriage, there 
is greater happiness. Real partner. 
ship in marriage takes practice. It 
calls for mutual understanding, con. 
sideration, unselfishness, courtesy, 
tolerance, and kindness. Sharing in 
planning and carrying out of plans, 
whether it is in family finances, work, 
pleasure, or responsibilities, develops 
a genuine partnership. Of course, 
this means self-denial, self-control, 
and self-discipline, but it results in a 
real working relationship and a hap- 
pier companionship. 


When you quarrel, and you will 
disagree sometimes, don’t both of 
you lose your temper 
at the same time; 
agree never to go to 
sleep with either one 
angry at ti other; 
count 10 before say- 
ing the first unkind 
word; find out why 
the other is so irritat- 
ed; figure out what is right instead of 
who is right. If you remember and 
follow these five rules, then you can 
come through the storm. You will 
have a firmer, happier relationship 
because you have made your quar- 
rel constructive—not destructive. 

If a couple is active in church 
membership, their chances of a per- 
manent and secure marriage are 
greater. This fact has been estab- 
lished from studies of 
happiness in marriage. 
Living your religion at 
home helps to build a 
sure foundation for hap- 
piness and stability. 

The magic of appre- 
ciation is important. 
Friction melts away be- 
fore appreciation and 
praise. If you can mag- 
nify and emphasize the 
good habits and traits 
each has, the little irritating manner- 
isms seem to fade away. 


Danger ahead! Think long and 
hard before you get married under 
any of the following eight handicaps: 
marrying when in debt, living with 
in-laws, too great a difference in age 
(8 to 10 years), an unwholesome at- 
titude toward sex, religious differ- 
ences, poor health (mental as well as 





physical), emotional immaturity, | 


wrong attitude toward children (both 
must want children). 








with criticism. 


_~ 
—] 


over the person you marry.) 





Blueprint for Happiness 


1. Learn to overlook little irritating experiences. Cultivate a sense of humor 
and the ability to laugh together. 

2. Develop common interests—have fun together. 

3. Learn to apologize when you are-wrong, and sometimes when you think 
you are right. 

4. Don’t criticize each other’s family or friends. (Try to find mutual friends!) 

5. Don’t lose your temper at the same time. 

6. Never quarrel or criticize each other before outsiders. 

7. Clear up all hurt feelings and misunderstandings before you go to sleep. 

8. Be as courteous to each other as you are to outsiders. 

9. Give unexpected little surprises. Be lavish with praise and very sparing 


. Respect the independence of each other. (Don’t try to reform or make 
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Our Women Speak slic 


“About Friendship Quilt, Canned Peanuts, Shoelaces, Book 


Ends, a Grater, Toys, a Bottle Opener, and Christmas Cards 


a ladies of the Westside Baptist 
Church, Walker County, Ga., have a 
money making plan to pay for their new 
church. They made a friendship dahlia quilt 
and embroidered the petals with the names 
of persons donating to the building fund. 


“I like to can boiled peanuts,” writes 
Mrs. T. E. Steuart, Taylor County, Ga. “I 
wash mature peanuts, cover them with clean 
water, and bring them to a boil. Next I fill 
the jars with nuts, cover them with clear, 
boiling water, and salt to taste. I process them 
at 15 pounds’ pressure for 60 minutes.” 


“When you are in a hurry and the plas- 
tic tip comes off your shoelace, dip the end 
of the lace in clear nail polish. It will dry in 
ajifty, and the lace won’t ravel or look un- 
tidy,” according to Mrs. R. Hampton, Polk 
County, Fla. 


“You can make book ends out of old 
sadirons,” writes Mrs. C. A. Cowan, Stewart 
County, Ga. “Remove rust and dirt and paint 
them a bronze color. They make attractive 
book ends and are heavy enough to hold sev- 
eral of your favorite books.” 


“A grater is much better than a knife for 
faking the burned part from toast or cake. 
Cently rub the cake or toast with the grater 
and the burned parts will disappear, leav- 








ing a nice, smooth, brown surface not at all 
disagreeable to taste,” says Mrs. J. L. Richey, 
Talladega County, Ala. 


“When I keep part of my daughter’s 
playthings out of her sight, I save time and 
trouble. When she is tired of the ones she is 
playing with, I put them away and give her 
the hidden ones. By doing this, her toys 
seem new to her all the time,” writes Mrs. 
Cyrus Cravey, Telfair County, Ga. 


“To make a baby’s toy, I save all my 
empty thread spools,” writes Mrs. H. C. 
Doble, Escambia County, Ala. “I dip them 
into different-colored nonpoisonous paints 
and string them on a stiff wire to dry. I string 
the brightly colored spools on a string before 
I give them to Baby.” 


“If I can’t get the lid off a bottle, I take 
a piece of sandpaper in my hand and with the 
first twist, the lid comes off,” writes Mrs. 
Hermit Caudell, Banks County, Ga. 


“Christmas cards are easy to hang up for 
decorations with 1 inch wide, brown tape 
that you find in dime stores,” writes Mrs. W. 
P. Brooks, Broward County, Fla. “Thumb- 
tack the plain side to a wall or around the 
doorway. Then dampen the glue side lightly 
and stick one corner of the card to it. It is 
attractive and can be done quickly.” 
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Florida’ s New State ats ears 


ISS Anna Mae Sikes, former 

county and district home 
demonstration agent and _ nutri- 
tion specialist on the staff of the 
Florida Agricultural Extension 
Service, is now state home dem- 
onstration agent, according to H. 
G. Clayton, extension service di- 
rector in Gainesville. Miss Sikes 
will supervise the work of 
Florida’s 46 county home dem- 
onstration agents, 11 assistant 
agents, and 12 state staff mem- Miss Sikes . . . serves 
bers. She succeeds Miss Mary many farm women. 
E. Keown, who died Aug. 11. 

A native of Fort Myers, Miss Sikes is a graduate of the 
Punta Gorda High School and received both B.S. and 
M.S. degrees from Florida State College for Women, 
now Florida State University, at Tallahassee. From 1923 
to 1927 she taught in the public schools of Lakeland 
and Punta Gorda. 

Miss Sikes joined the staff of the extension service as 
home agent in Lee County on Jan. 23, 1928, and has been 
continuously with the organization since that time. On 
Oct. 1, 1931, she was appointed nutritionist on the state 
home demonstration staff. ; 

She has written numerous articles on nutrition for state 
publications and has compiled a circular and a bulletin 
on family food supplies, both of which were published 
by the extension service. She has assisted PTA councils 
and organizations with school lunchroom projects and 
nutrition of preschool children. 

Miss Sikes is now president of the Florida Home Eco- 
nomics Association, vice president of the Florida Die- 
tetics Association, and a member of the Epsilon Sigma 
Phi, Omicron Nu, and Delta Kappa Gamma fraternities. 

















































"BIG FAMILY WASHER 

















.. AND IT’S BUILT BY 


LACKSTONE 


AMERICA’S OLDEST WASHER MANUFACTURER 


to Cleaner 


WITH BIG 10-LB. TUB...SAVES WORK...SAVES 
TIME... WASHES MORE CLOTHES REALLY CLEAN! 


@ Big families mean a lot of wash and a lot of work unless you 
have one of these really big Blackstone “330” Semi-Automatics. 
First of all, it has a 10-lb. capacity tub that loves big washes. 
Then there is the time-saving Automatic Timer. Just load the 
clothes, add soap, set the Timer Dial for any desired wash period, 
and forget it. Timer starts the washer and shuts it off when 
finished. New exclusive Blackstone Wringer is Safer to use, more 
efficient. Has fewer parts. Pressure releases instantly without 
“explosion”. Equipped with exclusive Hydractor Washing Action 
... rubs, flexes, flushes, gets clothes cleaner, faster. Handy “Hydro- 
spout” tub drain eliminates drain hose. 
Also available as Gasoline Powered. 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! fae 


to your State Distributor listed be- 
low for a copy of “10 Better Ways Pr er at 
lothes” and the name 

of your nearest Blackstone Dealer. 


ALABAMA 
Long-Lewis Hardware Company 
Fitth Ave. at 9th $t., Birmingham 2 


FLORIDA 
Thurow Distributors, inc. 
134 So. Tampe St., Tampa 1 


GEORGIA 
Edweards-Harris Company 
258 Peachtree N. W., Atlanta 3 


































Please send me a copy of your | 
\ brochure “10 Better Ways to § 
Cleaner Clothes”. 1 
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Arvin 


for super value! 


Arvin j SESE Toaster 


Every slice uniform—light or dark ex- 
actly as you want it! Cushioned pop-up, 
inspection knob, hinged crumb tray, an 
exclusive Sta-Warm shelf! Insulated 
walls and handles. Underwriters’ $ 95 
listed. Tops in automatic toasters! 23 


Arvin Lectric Cook 


Grills! Fries! Bakes! Toasts! Cooking 
area equals 3 ten-inch skillets. Clip-on 
waffle grids convert it to a fully auto- 
matic waffle baker. Heat control; signal 


light; expanding hinge; full 
guaranteed. Underwriters’ listed. —— 
oy 


Arvin Automatic Iron 


A inte ae pe agg iron at a money-saving 
! Weighs only 3 lbs. Automatic heat 
control for all fabrics. Fast heating saves 
ironing time. Ever-cool comfort-grip 
ndle. Listed by Underwriters’. 5 
GUARANTEED For 5 Fut Years! 10” 
Arvin Dual Control Iron with Magic $ 3°5 
Watchman. Guaranteed 5 years. 1 


ARVIN INDUSTRIES, Inc. 
Columbus, Indiana 





(Formerly Noblitt- Sparks Industries, Inc.) 


Light Covers for Deep Sleep 


oeseey 


The long, thick nap on this lovely blanket promises warmth and 
comfort. The wide, satin binding adds a feeling of glamour. 


By Oris Cantrell 


a cold, winter night . . . you 
are drowsy,-maybe nodding in 
your chair . . . you imagine yourself 
under warm covers, just drifting off 
to blissful sleep. 

You can expect to have that kind 
of refreshing rest only if your covers 
are lightweight and warm. Have you 
ever spent the night under quilts so 
heavy that it was labor to turn over? 

If your next spending plans in- 
clude blankets or comforts, you will 
not begrudge some time spent study- 
ing the cover situation. 


In blankets, you can expect to 
find some “lovelies.” Colors are just 
about anything you want... dark, 
bold colors, rich hues, or whisper 
tones. Look for a label telling you 
that the color will stay lovely. But 
don’t buy on color alone. The warm- 
est blanket is, of course, 100 per cent 
wool. For the best quality, look for 
virgin or new wool. 

Hold the blanket up before a 
strong light and look for thin spots. 
The long nap insures the kind of 
comfort that makes you nestle down 
for the long, winter night. 

Borders or plaid stripes woven into 
the blanket should be of the same 
grade of fibers and woven with the 
same tension as the rest of the blank- 
et to prevent uneven shrinkage. 


Be sure your covering is long 
enough—not less than 84 inches. 
Blankets actually wear out faster if 
they are too small, because you pull 
and stretch them trying to make 
them reach. 

You will find good blankets with 
both satin and sateen binding. Sateen 
lasts longer, but satin holds its color 
better and is more luxurious. Small, 
regular stitches indicate fine work- 
manship. A perfect match in blanket 
and binding gives added loveliness. 


Do you ever long for the snuggle- 
up comfort of Grandma’s soft feather 


beds? Don’t despair. Today we have 
something better — eider-down com- 
forts. You'll also like the wool-filled 
comforts which are less expensive. 
Both the down and wool comforts 
are covered in a variety of fabrics— 
silk, satin, rayon, taffeta, sateen, or 
cambric. Save the pretty cotton- 
filled quilts for next spring. 

Maybe you would like something 
a bit more modern. Then consider 
an electric blanket. It costs more 
than the ordinary blanket or com- 
fort, but one per bed is enough. 

Or you can use an electric sheet 
and one ordinary blanket. Two con- 
trols on a double-bed size insure com- 
fort for both slumberers. In buying 
electric bed coverings, shy away 
from all that are not listed by the 
Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. That 
seal promises that the blanket is safe 
if you use it properly. 

The edges of the blanket are un- 
wired. That leaves room for tucking 
without bending the wires. Never 
use pins in such a blanket. 

After a little experimenting you'll 
discover the temperature most com- 
fortable to you. Then set your dial 
and rest assured that the heat is just 
right, regardless of changes in room 
temperature. Let me give you this 
warning, however. If you put your 
control under your pillow, near a 
radiator or an open window, the con- 
trol will not be subject to changes in 
room temperature and you may be 
uncomfortable. 

Fold the edge of the sheet over the 
top of the blanket to keep it clean 
longer. When it becomes soiled, wash 
carefully according to the manufac- 
turer’s instructions. . 

Choose the best covering you can 
afford, because it should last for many 
years. If, when morning comes, you 
are so comfortable you don’t want to 
budge, just remember that another 
night is on the way! 





HIDDEN HUNGER FATIGUE 


LATA HEARTY BALANE 
Breaypagr... EVERYVOAY ; 


The right breakfast gives 

you essential nourishment you 
can’t make up at other meals with- 
out overeating. For all day energy, 
be sure to start the day with SKIN. 
NER’S RAISIN BRAN. It’s cereal 
and fruit . . . gives you and your 
family vitamins, proteins, minerals 
that help you feel good all day. 





SKINNER’S RAISIN BRAN HAS 
DOUBLE FLAVOR .. . DOUBLE NOUR- 
ISHMENT—Chewy, sun-sweet KING- 
SIZE RAISINS plus crisp flakes of sun- 
ripe wheat help give you ENERGY 
and DRIVE for a good day’s work. 


Get the Sunny Breakfast Food in the 
Sunny Yellow Box...at your grocer’s. 


Be Bie ee a a - 





KIDS 


LEARN MAGIC TRICKS! 


GEE, WHERE Did you 
LEARN THOSE 
SWELL TRICKS 


Tr) 
SEND. FOR FREE MAGIC BOOK 


Here's your chance to mystify your friends! 
There's the secret of an amazing magic trick in 
every box of Skinner’s Raisin Bran. And when 
you have three trick slips, send them to Skinner's 
for a book of world-famous tricks of magic. Gel 
Skinner's Raisin Bran right away. 


SKINNER MANUFACTURING CO., OMAHA 2, NEBR 


Get Well 


QUICKER 


From Your C 
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Monuments my beauty 
ane ee Satislaction guaran 
SOUTHERN ART STONE CO. 
Shas ) Piedmont Rd, Artonta, Go. 
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Crystals 


Pure Cane Sugar 





Save Money On 
This Home Mixed 


Cough Syrup 


Big Saving. No Cooking. So Easy 
You'll be surprised how quickly and easily you 
con relieve qa. os to colds, when you try this 
glendid recipe. Dn. you about four times 
j @ much cough A icine for your money, and 
you'll find it Foly wonderful for real relief. 
HAS 4 Make a syrup with 2 cups of granulated su 
OuR ond one cup of water. No cooking needed. or 
ons, you can use corn syrup or liquid honey, atead 
<ING- ‘ of sugor syrup.) Then put 2/2 ounces of Pinex 
a jained from any cruggist) in a pint bottle, and 
f sun- up with your syr iP This makes a full pint 
ERGY { of medicine that will please you by its quick 
action. it never spoils, and tastes fine—children 
work, love it. 
. ey a“ le meee pee ys wag of a 
. It loosens the phlegm, soothes the irri- 
in the feted membranes, quickly eases soreness and 
ocer’s. difficult breathing. 
P Pinex is a special compound of proven ingredi- 
in concentrated form, well known for its 
2 quick action in coughs and bronchial irritations. 








Money refunded if it doesn’t please you in every 


‘FOR EXTRA CONVENIENCE GET NEW 
MADY-MIXED, READY-TO-USE PINEX! 


icK5! 








sect ww Re ae une 
FREE ere 32,Pa.°" Clinton: lows 


FREEM sec: orMYLONS "ss 
HOW TO MAKE LAST! 
"wear from NYLO it ae to fic: 

“The Truth About Nylons”’ 

yy Housekeeping Magazine. 
ors ABSOL 
postcard 

















tame and address on penny pos 
to Skinner's and get your free copy by return mail. 
magic. Gel noun HOSIERY CLUB 
Ave., Larchmont, N. Y., Dept. P 
1A 2, NEBR. 
—— nl 










































‘a Tino-pede. Thin, soft, 
ully soothing, cushion- 
Protective. Separate Medi- 
for quickly re- 
callouses, Try them! 
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UMPKINS! Pumpkins! The big 

member of the squash family has 
grown to be a symbol of a bountiful 
harvest. The decorative value of the 
pumpkin cannot be overestimated. 
What would Halloween be without 
jack-o’-lanterns? And what would 
the Thanksgiving season be without 
the usual pumpkin dishes? 


The slow and rather difficult proc- 
ess of cutting, paring, and cooking 
pumpkin may be greatly shortened 
by baking, rather than stewing. 

Wash pumpkin, cut it in halves, 
remove seeds and pulp. Place cut 
sides down in a shallow pan to bake. 


Another easy method is to cut the 
top out of the pumpkin, leaving stem 
on for a handle, and remove seed. 
Replace top, set pumpkin in shallow 
pan, and bake in moderate oven (350 
degrees F.) about 1% hours. 


Canned Pumpkin 


Wash, remove seeds, cut, and pare 
pumpkin. Cut into l-inch cubes. Add 
just enough water to cover. Bring to 
a boil. Pack hot cubes in glass jars 
to within 4 inch of top. Cover with 
hot cooking liquid, leaving % inch 
head space. Add % teaspoon salt to 
pints and 1 teaspoon to quarts. Ad- 
just jar lids, process in pressure can- 
ner at 10 pounds pressure. Process 
pint jars 55 minutes; quarts, 90. 

Pumpkin may be kept until spring 
if fully ripe when gathered and if 
stored in a cool, dry place, protected 
from frost. Place the pumpkins on 
shelves, seeing that they do not 
touch. Occasionally wipe off with 
dry cloth. 


Pumpkin Custard Pie 


Two cups cooked or canned pumpkin, 

cup sugar, 2 tablespoons molasses, | tea- 

spoon salt, 4 teaspoon cloves, \% tea- 

spoon nutmeg, Y4 teaspoon ginger, 3 

eggs, 2 tablespoons melted butter, 

cup nuts 

Mix pumpkin, sugar, molasses, 
salt, and spices. Beat eggs and add 
melted butter. Blend the two mix- 
tures together. Line a pan with pas- 
try. Bake the pie shell for five min- 


utes in a moderately hot oven (425 


) Pumpkins for a Song 


By Josephine Stone Breeding 


degrees F.) and fill with pumpkin 
mixture. Bake for another 30 min- 
utes. Sprinkle with nuts and serve 
with. whipped cream. 


Pumpkin Chiffon Pie 


One tablespoon gelatin, Y% cup cold 

water, 1 V2 cups cooked or canned pump- 

kin, Yo cup brown sugar firmly packed, 

1 teaspoon ginger 4 teaspoon cinnamon, 

1 teaspoon salt, igs, | cup milk, VY, 
cup tousted, ¢ Geedded nuts 


Soak gelatin in cold water five 
minutes. Combine pumpkin, sugar, 
ginger, cinnamon, salt, slightly beat- 
en egg yolks, and milk. Cook in a 
double boiler for five minutes, stir- 
ring constantly. Remove from heat, 
add softened gelatin, and stir until 
dissolved. Chill. When mixture is 
slightly thickened, fold in stiffly beat- 
en egg whites. Pour into plate lined 
with Brazil nut pastry. 


Brazil Nut Pastry 


Grind (very fine) enough Brazil 
nuts or walnuts to make 1% cups. 
Add 83 tablespoons sugar and mix 
well. Turn into pie plate. With back 
of spoon, press mixture level against 
the pie plate. 


Pumpkin Tarts 


Three cups cooked pumpkin, | cup dark 

brown sugar, | cup yentee sugar, 1 

teaspoon cinnamon, teaspoon nutmeg, 

1 teaspoon cloves, 1 teaspoon salt, 5 

eggs, 4 cups milk, 1 cup heavy cream, 

VY, cup chopped black walnuts, Y%4 cup 

chopped candied ginger, 12 unbaked, 

deep tart shells 

Combine pumpkin, sugars, spices, 
and salt. Beat eggs and add to 
pumpkin mixture. Then stir in milk. 
Pour -into unbaked tart shells and 
bake for five minutes in a 450-degree 
oven. Continue to bake about 20 
minutes or longer in a 350-degree 
oven. Whip cream and fold in 
chopped nuts and ginger. Serve on 
top of tarts. 


Pumpkin Cakes With Bacon 


Four cups mashed, cooked penn, Yo 

teaspoon salt dash of ae tea- 

spoon sugar, { teaspoon ketchup, 4 cup 
milk, 2 tablespoons melted butter 


Combine and shape into patties. 
Fry 6 to 12 strips of bacon and keep 
hot. Pour off all but 2 tablespoons 
of the bacon drippings in pan. Saute 





patties and serve with bacon. 
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SO LIGHT — THANKS TO 
DOUBLE-ACTING 


HEARTH CLUB 


BH Maria! 


Mmmmm! at butterscotch rolls en- 
crusted with pecans are a tempting 
taste thrill. And no wonder — the extra 
lift in Hearth Club Baking Powder as- 
sures a light, fluffy texture every time. 
BUTTERSCOTCH PECAN ROLLS 
Makes 1 dozen 


2 cups sifted all- 6 tbsps. shortening 


purpose flour cup milk 
3 tsps. Double-Acting cup butter 
earth Club \, cup brown sugar 
Baking Powder 4 cup chopped pecans 
1 tsp. salt 


Sift flour, Hearth Club Baking Bee os 
and salt together. Cut in shorteni 
Add milk, stirring quickly until a so! 
dough is formed. Gently knead for 30 
seconds on floured surface. Roll dough 
into an oblong 14 inch thick. Cream 
butter or margarine and sugar to- 
gether; spread over dough. Sprinkle 
pecans over mixture. Roll as for jelly 
roll, sealing edge with milk. Cut into 
l-inch slices. Place cut side down in a 
eased 8 x 8 x 2-inch pan or muffin pan. 
ke in hot oven (400° F.) for 20-25 
minutes. 
Send for FREE Bake Book! 
30 tempting recipes to 
add new interest to your 
meals. Send for the 
Hearth Club Bake Book 
. today. Write to Dept. 
103B, The Rumford Com- 
pany, Rumford, R. I. 


Hearth Club Brings You Premiums, Too 


On every Hearth Club can, you'll find a 
valuable coupon. It can help you get 
1000 beautiful gifts . . . toys for the 
children . ns, dinnerware, 
towels . . . all kinds of useful premiums, 
Look for the Hearth Club coupon! 





SAVE 
MONEY! 
Costs Less 
Than Most 

Brands 








Women made it NUMBER ONE 
where the greatest baking’s done! 


*Federol Specification for Baking Powder EE-P-6ilo 
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MIRACLE 
SKIN 


24 INCHES #@ 
TALL 
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SHE SLEEPS! 

SHE CRIES & COOS! 
SHE SITS UP! 
SHE’S ACTUALLY 


LIFE SIZE! 


**Baby Blue Eyes’’ is 2 feet 
Her real-looking curls are thic 
mohair. She has rosy cheeks, phen 
Cupid’s bow mouth and real eyelash- 
es that close in —_ over big, beau- 
tiful blue cee. Agee Arms, legs and head 
are mova’ she can sit up and 
assume many life like Fe She’ll 
cry for you—or she’ 

RESPONDS INSTANTLY! ‘Coos haprily 
when you touch any one of her 
dimpled vinyl arms or legs. 

her and she cries. 


REAL MOHAIR CURLS! And real eye- 
lashes, too. 


SIX-PIECE WARDROBE Lace-trimmed 
flared ninon 


or dress, with 
slip, rubber pan white socks 
and booties! 


MIRACLE SKIN! Movable arms and 
1 are made of vinyl that’s soft 
a baby’s skin. 


Money Back Guarantee 


1474 W. $t., Chicago 22, til. i 


i back guarantee, 


Please rush complete 5-Voiced Baby Blue Eyes doll on money- ff 


‘(please print) | See Hee HERE CO EEE CE a 
AGIOS... cerccccccscesesecesecscscees eoccccccese ecvece { 
! 


een ee eee at heart-shaped sod finish 
OO! enclose $5. et only 50c 
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ompletely dirt sealed. Connect at any pres- 


sure... just a “TWIST OF THE WRIST.” 


Automatic Break-A-Way feature. 


Many 


thousand satisfied users. See Your Dealer or 
write for nearby dealer’s name. 


ROANOKE 3. ILL 








N the basis of popularity and 

performance, the 10 finest of All- 
America rose selections made during 
the past 10 years have been named. 
They are shown on this page. 

While all 10 of these roses do well 
in all parts of the country, the fol- 
lowing 4 are especially well adapted 
to Southern conditions: Charlotte 
Armstrong, Forty-niner, Peace, and 
Rubaiyat. 

That red roses are favorites is in- 
dicated by the fact that 6 of these 
10 are shades of red. 

The Forty-niner is said to be the 
most brilliantly hued bicolor ever in- 
troduced. Its petals are a rich chrome 
yellow outside, opening to a vivid 


_Mirandy, a deep red. 


red inside. It was named to commem- 
orate the centennial of the California 
gold rush. 

In making your variety selections 
of roses, do not overlook these top 
ten. They are generally available 
from most nurseries. If your favorite 
nurseryman doesn’t have them, please 
write to us and we will tell you where 
you may obtain them. 

The top 10 do not include the 
1950 All-America winners. These are 
excellent, but are not included be- 
cause they have not been on the mar- 
ket long enough for a complete test- 
ing. The four 1950 winners are: 
Fashion, Capistrano, Mission Bells, 
and Sutter’s Gold. 


Photos Courtesy Asmatnens Nurseries, , Germain’ 8, Conard-Pyle Co., Jackson & Perkins Co. 


Lowell Thomas, 
, golden yellow. 


Whether you aim for 
the blue-ribbon of the 
expert or the dinner- 
time smiles of your 
family, your best 
guarantee of success 
is the balanced double 
action of Clabber Girl 
Baking Powder. 


CLABBER GIRL 


* Balane Ca 











constipation, to- 
morrow he can feel fine. Just give 
TRIENA tonight. It’s the favorite 
laxative of mothers. TRIENA 
quickly relieves nagging symptoms 
of constipation. Contains ~ » 
able senna, acts thoroughly but 
mildly. Children love its prune- 
and. ne For _ eee 
an erly people a 
large economy size 60c. AD 
ALLIED quality product, 


1@NA re caxarive 
CHILDREN DON’T FIGHT 


USE HUNT'S 


For sore, nere-ae ye maaeetes due to 
e 
Sats Huwrs’ LiornimG, 0 

r. this old fashionse 
liniment makes pain go. 
Hunt’s, feel better soon. 40c, 60c. 


R. THACH- Over 200 
ducts bear 

. oe ae 

barb, formerly brand. 

Dr. Thacher’s fied — buy AL- 


Worm Syrup. LIED for best 
Effective. 40c. quality. 
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UCTS 


Ras Laxative 
Compound of 
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studied all the way through to car- 
cass cut-out. 

Nine lines of Hereford breeding 
are now being studied. Some lines 
have been studied for 15 years. From 
such studies it has been possible to 
arrive at the proportion of differences 
in beef calves which may be charged 
up to inheritance. For example, it is 
figured that 53 per cent of variation 
in birth weight of calves is due to in- 


‘heritance. Only 28 per cent of varia- 


tion in weaning weight, on the other 
hand, is due to inheritance. That’s 
where milking ability of cows comes 
in. Variation in weight at 15 months 
is due 86 per cent to inheritance. 
Rate of gain is due 65 per cent to 
heredity, and slaughter grade, 45 
per cent. 

Some interesting and unexpected 
characteristics have shown up in 
these studies. One line, for example, 
has shown a much higher suscepti- 
bility to bloat. As high as 30 per cent 
have bloated some years. Evidently, 
the tendency is inherited, but these 
studies haven’t disclosed any physi- 
cal difference in the “innards” that 
would cause it. 


Another strain has a high degree 
of nervousness that keeps it from be- 
ing good feeders. Still other strains 
are chronically poor milkers. 

A new breed of hogs, Hamprace, 
has been released by the range sta- 
tion cooperating with Montana Ex- 
periment Station. Parent stock were 
Hampshire and Landrace breeding. 
Eight years’ records show 8.1 pigs 
faised per litter and 100 pounds’ gain 
for 331.6 pounds feed. Average 
diessing percentage is 77.2. It is a 

-looking hog, but like some other 
drace crosses, has very fine bone 


‘ and what appear to be weak pasterns. 


lam afraid heavy brood sows might 
have trouble with their feet. No 
doubt, Landrace crosses will figure 
prominently in the swing toward a 
more bacon-type hog. 


Sun Valley, Idaho, winter sports 
playground of the West, is also big 
sheep-ranging country. As many as 
28,000 sheep have been run through 
Sun Valley cutting yards at Ketchum, 
Idaho, in one day. Ranchers in this 
area rent extensive grazing lands on 
the Public Domain (Taylor grazing) 
and in national forests. Lambs are 

d under canvas shelter on 
tranches, beginning in February. In 
April flocks go out on desert pasture. 
By about mid-May, they begin mov- 
ing up to mountain range in national 
forests. In September and October, 

ing on the weather, they are 
brought in to feedlots for the winter. 


A limiting factor during recent 
Years has been the shortage of ex- 
Perienced sheep herders. Some of 
their best herders have been immi- 
@ants from Basque Provinces of 

. Herders now get around $200 
4month and all supplies. But it’s too 
a life for many people. ‘One 

ordinarily takes care of a 
and of around 1,000 ewes and 
bs. He is furnished a camp wagon, 
ie, and sheep dogs, and stays with 
#80ck continuously. These camp 





_ §,000 Miles Over the West 
a (Continued from page 15) 


wagons would put our so-called city 
efficiency apartments to shame when 
it comes to packing necessities for 
living in‘a minimum of space. They 
have sleeping bunks, food and cloth- 
ing storage for two, stove, radio, and 
personal “doodads,” all on a one- 
horse wagon. 

Elko County, Nev., is the third 
largest county in the United States. 
There are about 500,000 head of cat- 
tle in Nevada, and roughly half of 
these are in Elko County. 


My, but cattle and people have 
to be rugged out there! The winter of 
1945 is still very much in their minds. 
C. A. Brennen told me that he was 
on the range in his shirt sleeves, on 
Nov. 10, fixing a pipe line. Two days 
later, snow was 42 inches deep and 
temperature 20 below zero. It took 
him, and all the crew he could 
muster, eight days with a crawler 
tractor to get to sheep herders and 
their flocks. The winter of 1948-49 
held at sub-zero temperatures from 
Dec. 2 to Jan. 27. 

I was very much impressed with 
uniformity of cattle we saw in Elko 
County. They were all Herefords and 
either purebreds or good quality 
grades. Ranchers told me this up- 
grading had been done with good 
bulls during the last 15 to 25 years. 

We were told in Utah that Mormon 
farmers built there the first farm irri- 
gation systems in the United States, 
103 years ago. At that time, water 
from Service Creek was drawn off to 
nearby fields with diversion ditches. 
There are now 5,678,000 acres irri- 
gated in Intermountain States of 
Utah, Wyoming, Idaho, and Nevada. 
Pians now envisioned by U. S. Bu- 
reau of Land Reclamation call for 
ultimately serving some 17 million 
acres with irrigation water. 


I was surprised to learn that land 
is still being homesteaded in the 
West. Since 1945, about 1,000 farm- 
stead units on Public Domain land 
have been opened up. There is little 
need to apply right now, though, for 
the Bureau of Land Reclamation has 
records on over 25,000 qualified ap- 
plicants already on file. 

At Ogden, Utah, farmers operate a 
cooperative feedlot. Here steers and 
lambs are brought in from the range 
for finishing. As many as 5,000 cattle 
can be handled at a time. A feed mill 
is run in conjunction with the lots. 

We went from Utah to Wyoming. 
There we visited Wyoming Hereford 
Ranch, one of the foremost breeding 
establishments in this country. Many 
of its bulls and bred heifers have 
come into the South during recent 
years. The ranch of 57,000 acres and 
breeding herd of 1,000 cows now be- 
long to a charitable foundation. 


Years ago, H. P. Crowell came 
west for his health. There he re- 
solved that if allowed to live, he 
would devote part of his means and 
energies to helping others. Three 
years later he went back east, his 
health restored. He founded the busi- 
ness which later became Quaker Oats 
Company. Through helping a friend 

(Continued on page 139) 
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No need telling you stock 
raisers how plant foods 
will increase the yield of 
your pastures—how they may 
return up to $7 for every $1 you 
invest. 


Your farm papers right in your 
own territory are telling that 
story—a real success story based 
on proved facts. The headlines 
above are typical. 


It’s uniform 


What you may not know is that 
there is one plant food you can 
always count on to increase pas- 
ture yields. It’s Swift’s Red Steer 
Pasture Special. This New Proc- 
ess plant food feeds each plant 
in the same proportion, because 
it has a uniform, even blend of 
growth elements in every bag. 


With Red Steer Pasture Special 
every ounce in the bag is exactly 
the same as every other ounce. 
So every plant in your pasture is 
fed evenly; every plant gets the 


x 





correct balance of needed growth 
elements. 


Exclusive process 


This uniformity is the result of 
an exclusive Swift manufactur- 
ing process. First, all ingredients 
are completely mixed mechani- 
cally—then, completely processed 
chemically. 


This makes Red Steer Pasture’ 
Special more uniform in four 
important ways: 1) uniform 
blending, mixing, curing; 2) uni- 
form freedom from caking, lump- 
ing, bridging; 3) uniform distribu- 
tion through your machines; 4) 
uniform feeding of your pastures. 


It’sa wise investment toincrease 
pasture yield with plant food— 
wise, too, to choose Swift’s Red 
Steer Pasture Special for the 
job! See your Authorized Swift 
Agent today! 





Ask about Slenr &Brimm Swifts Specialized Crop Makers 
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HOT WATER DISCOVERY 


This automatic electric water heater cannot 
rust—because glass cannot rust 







Now a new hot-water discovery— 
proved in hundreds of thousands of 
farm and city homes throughout 
America—gives you a water heater 
with a tank of glass-surfaced steel. 
Glass and steel are united at intense 
heat to give the strength of steel with 
the long-lasting rust protection of 
glass. That’s why a ‘'Permaglas”’ 
won't need replacing every few years. 
















Hot water will always be ready at 
the turn of a tap... for every home 
and farm use! It makes all farm house- 
keeping chores go faster and easier. 





FOR DRAMATIC PROOF 


see your A. O. Smith Comaglas 


dealer: merchant plumber, 
appliance dealer, electric 
company. Or write for 
illustrated folder to A. O. 
Smith Corporation, Water 
Heater Division, Kankakee, Illinois. 
International Division, Milwaukee 1. 
Licensee in Canada, John Inglis Co., Ltd. 


AO.Smith 




































New Table Top model for kitchen or 
laundry. Upright-round models in sizes to 
meet all needs. U/L approved. 


an Me 
* Guaranteed by ™ 
Good Housekeeping 


OTHER A.O. SMITH PRODUCTS 
FOR THE FARM: 


Liquid Gas Systems * Farm Welders 
Vertical Turbine Pumps °* Harvestores 


The DOUBLE Distress of 


CONSTIPATION 


~Needs DOUBLE-ACTION Relief! 


ae. 





AUTOMATIC WATER HEATERS 





Clamaglas Luraclad, Wilanubes 


































Ever notice? Constipation often up- 
sets both your bowel action and your 
stomach, It not only makes you slug- 
gish, logy, depressed . . . Your stom- 
ach feels sour, gassy, and upset, too. 
To ease both discomforts you need 
the double-action relief of Dr. Cald- 
well’s Senna Laxative. 








fF 2 WAY: 
weLt's SPEEDS RELIE 
‘ D' és 
pr. CALE 


1 Dr. Caldwell’s relieves constipation 
thoroughly, pleasantly — without 
griping. Contains gentle laxative 
Senna, medically approved even for 
children. 


. 2 Its carminative action helps relieve 
that sour, gassy, upset stomach feel- | 


Pleasant__ Gentle __ Thorough ne ie 
Feel right overnight __Take Dr. Caldwell’s and relieve 
both the sluggishness and stomach upset. Famous 


over 50 years. Even fussy children love it. At all 
drug counters. 


DR. CALDWELL’S 


na Laxati re | 



















Gentle DOUBLE-ACTION Laxative 





A tank or pond water supply that requires filtering 














and chlorination. Run-off area to the left is sodded. 


Planning for Cool, 
Clear Water 


By W. S. Allen 
Texas Extension Agricultural Engineer 


LTHOUGH water is everywhere, 
making up about 80 per cent of 
all living matter, too often it. isn’t 
where we want it. Then, sometimes 
when we get it where we want it, it 
must be treated before we can use it. 
Whether you get your water from 
a well, spring, pond, or cistern, you 
want it to be clean and clear. The 
health of your family depends on 
purity of your water supply. It takes 
careful planning to insure long-time 
satisfactory water service and lowest 
installation cost. 


The first step in your plan should 
be to make three rather simple tests. 
Supply should be checked to deter- 
mine if there will be enough water 
for your needs. While in some cases 
this can be readily determined, you 
may have to pump your well to see 
how much water it will produce over 
a period of time. Remember if you 
have been carrying water by hand, 
you'll find you use much more water 
after installing running water. 

After you are sure that your water 
supply is adequate, you'll want to 
make sure it is not subject to con- 
tamination. Surface water, insects 
and rodents, and drainage from barn- 
yards and septic tanks must not be 
allowed to enter the well or pond. 
When you have eliminated possible 













TO FIRM 








contamination, you are ready to have 
bacteriological and chemical tests 


‘made. Be sure to get the help of 


your local health unit or instructions 
from your state health department 
on taking samples for analysis. Tests 
and a brief report are usually made 
free or for a small fee. 


A chemical test is necessary if the 
water is hard or has sediment that 
must be filtered out. In any case, it’sa 
good idea to have a test made so that 
if such equipment is needed; it can 
be planned for in the original system. 
Your county agent or water systems 
dealer can usually furnish informa- 
tion as to laboratories making chemi- 
cal tests. 

Filtering equipment can be added 
to your water system and is priced 
according to size. The sizes most 
often needed range from $100 to 
$300. If water samples show hard- 
ness, a softener can be made a part 
of your system. The price, again, 
will depend on size. Size is depen- 
dent upon degree of hardness of your 
water and amount you need to run 
through softener before recharging. 


If your water supply shows con- 
tamination and the source of contam- 
ination cannot be found and elimi- 
nated, a method of chlorination may 
be necessary. The same is true if you 


U's A°RAFTERS 24° 0.C. 
EYE BOLTS PERMIT REMOVAL OF ROOF 


HINGED BOARD 
INSULATION 


8° THICK CONCRETE 
MASONRY WALL 


FLOOR 4° THICK 


FOOTING ° 
RESTREEEaIon) en CU 
4 SECTION 





Concrete pump house with insulation where freezing danger exist® ‘ 
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have a water supply that is open. 

Your next step is selecting a pump 
of the right type and size. Although 
there are over 80 manufacturers of 
pumps, you will find all pumps are 
first classified according to depth— 
that is, deep-well or shallow-well 
pumps. Shallow-well pumps are used 
where the distance from the “draw 
down” level of the water to the pump 
js not over 22 feet. For a greater 
depth, a deep-well pump is used. 
There are a variety of pumps within 
these two classifications and selection 
of any type depends on your particu- 


- Jar installation, availability of service, 


and personal preference. Be sure the 
pump selected is installed correctly 
and motor is wired according to the 
National Electrical Code. When you 
have installed your pump, provide a 
house over the concrete apron built 
around your well. The pump house 
does not have to be elaborate. 

In planning the plumbing system, 


including pipes to carry water to 
house and buildings as well as such . 


other points around the farmstead 
where water will be used, you'll need 
expert help. Your agricultural col- 
lege, county agent, and power sup- 
pliers, as well as most water system 
dealers, have helpful bulletins on this 
subject. Get these and make sure 
you provide for future expansion as 
well as present needs. 

Care should be used in selecting 
and installing all water system equip- 
ment. Be sure the dealer gives you 
complete information on what his 
equipment will do. Also make sure 
he has complete and accurate data 
about your water source and pro- 


posed installation. Many installations 
prove unsatisfactory simply because 
of misunderstanding on this point. 

In conclusion, weve made.a 
checklist for planning your new or 
renovated water system: 

1. Will your supply furnish 
enough water? 

2. Make sure the supply is pro- 
tected from contamination. 

3. Have water tested for chemical 
content and bacterial purity. 

4. Select the proper size and type 
of pump and motor. 

5. Select necessary conditioning 
equipment if needed (i.e., filter, chlor- 
inator, etc.) 

6. Plan plumbing lay-out. 

7. Make sure all equipment is in- 
stalled according to the manufac- 
turer’s directions. 





Water Requirements 








Gallons 
per Day 
Each member of family...... 40 
Each dairy cow...................- 25 
TE DONO asin. <sssndctessiccsinase 12 
SD | narra aera 8 
Each sheep 1% 
100 chickens 5 
TOD MOG sone cic Snccsiscises 8 
Gallons 
per Hour 


%-inch hose with nozzle......200 
%-inch hose with nozzle....275-300 
Lawn sprinkler.................... 200 











Do Some Winter Studying 


ERE is a list of USDA bulletins 

and leaflets that will provide 
you with some worth-while winter 
reading. Write USDA, Washington, 
D. C., for those in which you are 
most interested. Do not ask for more 
than 10 at one time. 


Forest Products—F 1210—Measur- 
haw marketing farm timber; F 1459 
lling black-walnut timber. 


Forestry —F 1892—Pruning Southern 

; L29—The farm woods: A savings 

paying interest; L 159—Planting 
Southern pines. 


Frnits—F 685—The native persim- 
mon (5 cents); F 1001—Growing fruit 

home use; L 172—Why fruit trees 
fail to bear; L 194—The oriental per- 
simmon. 


 poepen oF Truck — F 1743—Hot- 
T 


beds and coldframes. 


U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 


Gentlemen: 


Grapes—F 1785—Muscadine grapes. 


Livestock—F 1721—Determining the 
age of farm animals by their teeth (5 
cents). 


Nuts, Tree — L 84—Planting black 
walnut. 


Poultry—F 767—Goose raising; F 801 
—Mites and lice on poultry (10 cents); 
F 1877—Marketing poultry (10 cents); 
F 1878—Marketing eggs; F 1891—The 
guinea fowl (5 cents); F 1409—Turkey 
raising; F 1524—Farm poultry raising; 
L 207—Controlling gapeworms in poul- 
try. 


Sheep—F 576—Breeds of sheep for 
the farm; F 810—Equipment for farm 
sheep raising; F 840—Farm sheep rais- 
ing for beginners; F 1268—Sheep-killing 
dogs; F 1380—Parasites and parasitic 
diseases of sheep; F 1805—Grading 
wool; F 1807—Lamb and mutton on the 
farm; F 1948—Diseases of sheep and 
goats; L 228—Noduler worm disease of 
sheep. 


Please send me the following bulletins as listed in the November issue 


of The Progressive Farmer: 
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Every Owner of Hogs 


Can Benefit by Knowing the Advantages of | 
Colorado Hog Cholera Vaccine! 


Learn How This New Sterile ‘One Shot” Vaccine Gives 
Safe and Sure Immunity Against Hog Cholera 
without the Risks from using Live Virus! 


The New Modern Way of 
avoiding cholera patented 
by the Federal Govern- 
peony PIONEERED by the 
Colorado Serum Company (fas 
for distribution to the % 
general public. 

Eliminates live cholera 
virus. Any part of a 
healthy herd may be vaccinated 
without endangering the balance. 
No danger of contaminating non- 
infected farms. Cannot give a pig 
cholera, yet builds a strong de- 
pendable immunity that lasts a 
year or longer. 


Easily and safely administered at 
owner’s convenience. No need to 
guess weights or consult dosage 
tables. The ‘One Shot’ uniform 




































No stunting. No virus re- 
actions that interrupt 
feeding and fattening. . . 
Does not aggravate secon- 
77 dary infections. Avoids 
/ periods of lowered resis- 
i tance. 


Colorado Hog Cholera 
Vaccine is made from 
clean blooded western hogs raised 
in high altitudes, bathed in ultra 
violet rays. Ships easily; stores 
conveniently. 





The producing laboratory has un- 
tarnished 27 year record, devoted 
exclusively to preparations for 
cholera control. 


Send for free illus- 
trated booklet tell- 










5cc dose immunizes all weights of ing why thousands 
animals. Gives low cost protec- are turning to this 
tion. Produced, tested and sealed newer safe 

under Government supervision. method. 


Colorado Serum Company | 


4950 York St., Denver 16, Colorado Council Bluffs, lowa 
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SAVE MONEY! Mail a Dollar Bill itis to extend your Progressive 
Farmer subscription for 5.more years before the price goes up. The 
Progressive Farmer—Raleigh, Memphis, Dallas, Birmingham. 
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You can depend on a water system powered by the amazing 


NEW DELCO-JET PUMP 


Even if the water table in % 
your shallow well falls, 
this pump is easily 

convertible for deep ’ 








well operation. 


“Convertible” 


Horizontal Jet Pump 











e Built and backed by General Motors. 


e Has famous Delco Rigidframe Motor 
— for ruggedness and long life. 


e Simplified Delco design makes pump 
more efficient and trouble-free. 


e Engineered and built for years of 


e All moving parts assembled as unit. faithful service. 


Ny ee URS Hilewt hi ews T 
| . DELCO APPLIANCE DIVISION, Dept-PF-11 
Send Coupon NOW! | General Motors Corp., Rochester 1, N.Y. 


Please send me additional information about the 
new Delco-Jet “Convertible” Pump. 
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To the Person who is 


DEAF 


and is Tired of Straining to 


HEAR 


e Do you miss the precious 
things you should hear—music, 
the voices of loved ones, all the 
sounds that make up life? 
Sounds which have been long 
lost—even low-voiced conversa- 
tion, church sermons and busi- 
ness conferences, with many 
voices taking part, are brought 
back with startling clarity by the 
new better-than-ever Beltone. 


NO BUTTON 
SHOWS IN EAR! 


This tiny, one-unit device, 
which weighs only a few ounces, 
is all you wear. Gone, forever, 
are the inconveniences of old- 
fashioned hearing aids. No more 
heavy, clumsy separate battery 
packs. Hide your deafness with 
the amazing new 
Phantomold. Dis- 
cover what the 
new better-than- 
ever Beltone can 
do for YOU! 


FREES Learn how 


much bet- 
ter and more clearly 
Beltone uncovers pre- 
cious sounds you, per- 
haps, thought lost for- 
ever. Just mail coupon 
for valuable free book- 
let. No obligation. 


















































MAIL COUPON FOR FREE BOOKLET 


Beltone 7 t Ne Co., Dept. 334-E 

1450 W. 19th § , Chicago 8, Illinois 
Please send pag without cost or obliga- 

| tion, the new E book of incereagiag 
facts about DEAFNESS and HOW 

§ OVERCOME IT. 


NOME. 6 odd Vecvsccccvees geecececevcvecs | 
gE Ee reer ier erry Terry 
I TOWR i vcccccccceccecceve SAC. so vccesse | 


lca eenneatlinedllidceneltadlicenalioati ad 





wares suPPty ADAMS 
cave TE Pe tad Los 


Adams 















BLACK 
Adoms ’ Adams 
DYURO DURABLE 


Now, more than ever, your 
water supply must be uninter- 
rupted. With ADAMS PUMP 
LEA you need not wor- 
ty about loss of water. There's 
an ADAMS CUP for every 

moms purpose. Selected 
: les tanned and processed 
to suit each requirement. All 
cups furnished with any size 
hole at no extra cost. Special 
atiention given to odd size 
cups. Ask your hardware 
dealer about ADAMS PUMP 
LEATHERS. 


ADAMS, Inc. 


Lake rt Worth 








xas 





CHANGING YOUR ADDRESS? Don't fail to 
notify us. Give both your new address and 
your old one six weeks in advance. The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. 





3 To a Feet 


&6G 22 up 








ABC's in Growing Trees 


By Paul W. Schoen, Executive Secretary, 
Forest Farmers Association Cooperative 


RE you getting full value from 

your forest acres? The Southern 
Forest Experiment Station has found 
that 38 per cent of pine logs cut are 
10 to 12 inches in diameter and 33 
per cent are less than 10 inches. Only 
2 per cent are over 18 inches. Small 
logs, unless cut as thinnings or to im- 
prove growth, mean a loss. 

If trees which are cut when under 
10 inches average as much as 9 
inches in diameter and have one 16- 
foot log, they will yield 30 board 
feet by the Scribner Decimal C log 
scale. The 10- to 12-inch trees (11- 
inch average) will yield 50 feet. If 
trees are left to grow an additional 
2 inches (averaging 13 inches), they 
will yield 100 board feet and be 
worth thtee times as much as the 
trees under 10 inches and twice as 
much as trees 10 to 12 inches in 
diameter. Four more inches of 
diameter growth (average 17 inches) 
will almost double the value again, 
yielding 180 board feet. Larger trees 
will also yield more logs and add fur- 
ther to the return. The answer to 
more profit from growing trees is 
growing them bigger. 


Plantations and other young stands 
of trees are sometimes damaged by 
heavy winds and storms. R. H. Gib- 
son of Tallahassee, Fla., may have 
found a way to overcome the damage 
when trees are left bent over. He 
pruned the down side branches of 
leaning trees. They not only straight- 
ened, but became upright, apparent- 
ly fully recovered. 


Cultivation of slash pine can be a 
two-edged sword in areas where 
there is a heavy in- 
fection of rust can- 
ker (Southern fusi- 
form rust). Increased 
growth of young 
stands is offset by a 
corresponding in- 
crease in canker in- 
fection. With loblolly 
pine, there has as 
yet been no indica- 
tion that rust infec- 
tion is increased by 
cultivation. 


A raindrop is a 
miniature jet plane. 
USDA has found 
that a 2-inch rain 
dropped on the 
ground all at once would raise a 7- 
inch layer of soil a yard into the air. 
Each raindrop has, in miniature, the 
same kind of eroding action, ripping 
loose small particles of soil and 
splashing them into the air. Even on 
areas which are practically level, soil 
does not return to earth in exactly 
the same position it left, and erosion 
is under way. This is just one of 
many excellent reasons for planting 
areas of bare soil with trees, especial- 
ly on slopes where erosion is more 
rapid. Trees will break the jet action, 
reducing damage to almost nothing. 





Remember- Only yoy con 
PREVENT WOODS FIRES! 


Planting season starts next month. 
Plan your tree cover now, and order 
your seedling requirements from 
your State Forestry Department at 
your state capital. 


A full shading by scrub oak helps 
first-year longleaf seedlings to sur- 
vive hot sun and drouths. This shad- 
ing, however, should be eliminated 
in the fall, or beneficial results ‘will 
be lost through a rising death rate 
after summer ends 


Dogwoods, usually disease-free, 
have been subject to a fungus blight 
this past summer. Trees that have 
been attacked are not likely to be 
killed unless attacks are repeated. 
Timely spraying offers a possible con- 
trol measure. Ideas on spraying may 
be obtained by writing to the South- 
eastern Forest Experiment Station, 
Asheville, N. C. 


Tung tree growers can get valu- 
able help on the right soils for tung 
plantations from USDA Bulletin 
840, “Suitability of Various Soils for 
Tung Production.” The bulletin costs 
only 10 cents and can be secured 
from Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


A weed killer can be used to pre- 
pare for planting sites covered with 
grassy or bushy growth. Several prep- 
arations were tested, but only am- 
mate proved effective. With % pound 
to a gallon of water, it was effective 
the first year with some reduction in 
growth vigor during following sea- 
sons. When used at the rate of 1 
pound per gallon of water, it con- 
tinued highly effec- 
tive for three years. 
It has had no ap- 
parent effect on sur- 
vival or growth of 
planted seedlings on 
test areas. Spraying 
should always be 
done well in advance 
of the planting sea- 
son’s start. 


Farm woodland 
owners who operate 
their own small saw- 
mills can profit by a 
careful study of fed- 
eral tax laws and 
other regulations 
which apply to them. 
They may both avoid penalties for 
violations and also save themselves 
unnecessary tax burdens. For ex- 
ample, under the current Wage and 
Hour Act, if not more than 12 are 
employed, the minimum hourly wage 
is not compulsory. If more than seven 
are employed, the operator is subject 
tc a 3 per cent unemployment tax. 
Therefore, in setting up a crew, it is 
well to. determine whether an eight- 
man crew-will increase efficiency 
of operations enough over a seven- 
man crew to write off the added tax 
assessment, 








it Sure Pays to 
Feed Farm Animals 














até gt What 
STERLING BLUSALT 
Gives Them! 
SALT...the most important 
mineral of them all. 
COBALT... lack of cobalt causes 
loss of ——— and stunted 
growth of animals. 
IODINE... regulates functions of 
thyroid gland and its secretion. 
MANGANESE... helps prevent 
sterility... improves lactation. 
IRON... essential for healthy red 
blood...helps prevent anemia. 
COPPER... essential to convert 
iron into red blood cells. 
ZINC ... promotes longer life, 
better ‘growth. 


ASSURE YOURSELF HEALTHY, 
L PROFITABLE ANIMALS! 


seeo STERLING - 


TRACE-MINERAL 


BLUSALT 




















_ 
100-LB. BAGS 
50-LB. BLOCKS 
STERLING 4-LB. LIKS 
MACE 4 
Sold by authorized dealers 
everywhere. 
INTERNATIONAL SALT COMPANY, Inc. 
Scranton, Pa. 








play the Guitar. 
in 10 days. We do it with pictures, 48 of them, that show 
you exactly how to do the fingering, strumming, etc. You 
don’t have tostudy a lot of written words like in most courses. 
It’s mostly a matter of just doing yourself what you see 
being demonstrated in the 48 pictures. It’s the easiest and 
best way you’ve ever seen! What’ § more, we give you words 
and music for over 100 songs we’ve picked for their radio 
and stage popularity. Sing and play along with your favorite 
records, radio, television programs. Don’t delay! Start today. 
















LONNIE GLOSSON 
and WAYNE RANEY 
Radio's Favorite Guitar Stars 
NEW HOME 
METHOD 
Shows How to 


v GUITAR 


in 10DAYS 


ALAY 


Try it on MONEY-BACK OFFER 


We’ ve discovered a brand new way of showing folks now to 


. and we guarantee we can SHOW YOU 


48 PHOTOS SEND NO MONEY ls r 


Show you exact- 
ly where to put 
your fingers 


Over 100 Songs 





¢ 0. D. nd postage (or se ad 3 with order 
and we pa tage). Pla: hs | Chords the 
first day. Play tunes in 10 days or money back. 


Lonnie & Wayne, Studio 112 
1667 Milwaukee Ave., CHICAGO 47, ILL, 
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with WARFARIN* 


GUARANTEED 


RAT jus: KILLER 


WHEN USED AS DIRECTED 

*Worforin is a new compound dis 
covered in the University of Wisconsin biochem- 
istry laboratories and patented by the Wisconsin 
Alumni Research Foundation. 





pplied by American Scientific Laboratories, Inc., 
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Stop That ss 





Fire! 


By Earle K. Rambo 
Extension Agricultural 
Engineer, 
University of Arkansas 


OST large fires start 

with just a little blaze. 
As a rule, these little blazes 
could be easily extin- 
guished with home fire- 
fighting equipment. Ex- 
pensive equipment is nice 
to have, but simple items 
shown in these pictures 
can be used to do the job. 





> 
FIRE! FIRE! That call gives the 
housewife or rural school teacher a 
hollow feeling. However, a chemi- 
cal fire extinguisher like this, kept 
properly charged and in easy reach, 
gives assurance. This type extin- 
guished nips small fires at the start. 


“It was just a little fire when we 
st saw it. But we had to lose too 
much time getting on the roof.” 
A sturdy ladder Bar enough to 
reach the eaves of your house or 
might eliminate such a story. 

On outside wall of a building is 
handy place to locate ladder. Keep 
it well painted against decay. Nev- 
er store your ladder inside the 
building where . might burn up. 


FIREONLY 





A A 55-gallon barrel of water 
is pretty cheap fire insurance 
to carry on farmstead build- 
ings that would cost up to 
several thousand dollars to 
replace. Mark the barrel for 
“FIRE ONLY.” Keep it full 
of water. Your electric pump 
that furnishes water would 
help in case of fire, but pow- 
er may burn out. What if 
fire starts in the pump house? 


< 


Stop that chimney from leak- 
ing. If it leaks air or water, 
it can also leak heat and fire. 
Scrape out loose mortar and 
chink the joints. This is most 
important on old chimneys 
which do not have the stand- 
ard flue liners used today. 
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LesAVV INTER AVY || 


CHEAPER THAN GLASS 
for Storm Doors, Storm Windows 
and Porch Enclosures 
BETTER THAN GLASS 
for Poultry House, Barn and 

Hog-House Windows 
WINDOW MATERIALS 


Made Better—Last Longer 
GUARANTEED TO SATISFY 


MEI GY 


2 ht 


Mi, 


wo al ah 


Warp’s Wi 
terials cost 


ndow Ma- 
less than 


gece S. they keep out 


id, Rain, Sleet, Snow. 


Then try to tear some cheap glass 
substitute. You are likely to find 


The Progressive Farmer, November 1950 * 
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POULTRY, NOG-BOUSE AND BARE 
WINDOWS OR BOT BEDS 


Warp'’s Window Ma- 
terials are better than 


that it just pulls apart easily. 
Bate 4M is all bonded together into 
one Solid, Weatherproof Sheet. 
Guaranteed te last longer. 


deere 


It will not separate 


Fatt. ey let i 
ealthful Sunshine Vi- 
tamin D. inexpensive 


Last For 


a like some cheap substitutes 


that are very easy to pick apart. 
“Warp's” exclusive, *‘one-piece 


Years. construction guarantees longer wear. 
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Galvanized 14 led 

ip a ned mesh Wire—Imbedd. 
Long .- | 

Werp Brothers’ Bxctasine fran. ' 


SOLD BY RELIABLE HARDWARE AND LUMBER DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
You'll know you're getting Top Quality at the Right Price when you take this ad with you to your Local Dealer. 
For 26 years Warp Bros. have Specialized in The name “Warp's” on a Window Material is 
making Top Quality Glass Substitutes. Constant Your Guarantee of Satisfaction. Don't take 
Farm Testing enables them toGive You the Best chances—don’t be fooled by an inferior window 

can buy. “Warp’s” is Branded matcrial that “looks the same.” ‘“‘Warp's” Branded 
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e for your Protection. 


on the edge means Top Quality at the Right Price. | 
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forget 


work. 


direct 


POLE-FRAME BUILDINGS 


Save time and more than half the cost by building 
with improved pole-type plans instead of conventional 


A Good Investment! 





Koppers 30 Year" 


FENCE POSTS 


Koppers Fence Posts average 30 years , . and 
more! Made from straight, sound wood, they are 
pressure-treated with creosote—not just painted or 
dipped. Protection against rot and termites is 
assured. Even if the soil is acid or alkaline, wet or 
dry, these posts retain their strength. 

Once " set Ko . 


rs “‘30-Year 
a 


buying 


to us. 
TESTED PLANS FOR 


With dependable Koppers Pressure-Creosoted 





Poles you'll get sound, long-lasting buildings. See your 
Koppers dealer for tested building plans. 


Posts, you can 
ut them. Frequent fence inspections and 
replacements are a thing of the past. In 
dollars and cents, the extra cost of 
stronger, longer-lasting posts is paid back many 
times during the 30-year period. And you have a 
better-looking fence. 
Koppers Fence Posts save money, time and 
ence your farm with these posts, and 
through the years you'll say: “‘It’s the best invest- 
ment I ever made!” See your dealer or write 


plain 
these 








Koppers Company, inc. * Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
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Ever notice how often 


this brand is used? 


Next time you drive past a lot of 
farms notice how often you see 


the fence with the red top-wire. 


You'll see Red Brand fenceon 
farm after farm. In practically 
every section of the country 
farmers know from their own 
experience that Red Brand 
gives extra value—more for the 


fence dollar. 


Why?... because, in addition 
to the fact that the wire contains 
copper for rust-resistance, Red 
Brand fence is Galvannealed for 
longer life! So you're right when 
you insist on the fence that has 
proved its extra value to farmers 


everywhere. 


Interested in increasing your 

nt 2 Thenlistento""Red” 
Brand every Tuesday and Thurs- 
day on the radio. If your favor- 





ite station doesn't carry the Practical Land 
Use program, write for free copies of the 
booklet, P. L. U. Broadcaster. It tai 
money making suggestions. 





Red Brand 
Fence 


Keystone Steel & Wire Company 


Peoria 7, Illinois 


MAKERS OF RED BRAND FENCE . RED TOP STEEL POSTS 
POULTRY WETTING . WON-CLIMBABLE FENCE . BALE TIES . GATES 
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What’s New in Agriculture 


(Continued from page 12) 


pasture mixture, it may be due to lack 
of potash. . . . Arkansas leads all 
Southern states in plant food content 
of commercial fertilizers with 24.05 
per cent. Florida is in last place with 
18.75 per cent. .. . The most popular 
grade of fertilizer in Mississippi, 
Louisiana, Arkansas, Texas, and Okla- 
homa is 5-10-5. In North Carolina 
and South Carolina, 4-10-6 ranks first; 
in Georgia, 4-8-6; Florida, 4-7-5; 
Alabama, 4-10-7; Tennessee, 3-9-6; 
Kentucky, 2-12-6, and Virginia, 
3-12-6. . . . There is little prospect of 
a nitrogen shortage next year. It also 
seems there will be ample supplies of 
potash and phosphoric acid, although 
transportation bottlenecks might 
cause temporary shortages. 

Cotton price control is being 
talked, but it is not likely to come 
soon. According to Secretary Bran- 
nan’s statement to Congress in Sep- 
tember, “There is not one domestical- 
ly produced commodity for’ which 
price controls would now be needed.” 
At present, cotton, 





cotton seed, and 


Mr. and Mrs. Eugene Dickenson, the 
young couple getting the first REA 
phone. However, a cut-back by Con- 
gress in funds appropriated will ma- 
terially slow down the REA rural 
phone program. 

Mississippi State College’s new in- 
vention—a combination pasture disk- 
ing, harrowing, cultipacking, seeding, 
and fertilizing machine—is now in 
commercial production. Its manufac- 
turers say: “Up to the present time, 
labor costs for putting out fertilizer, 
seedbed preparation, so wing seed, 
and cultipacking have retarded the 
expansion of pasture improvement. 
Now with the “Pasture Dream’ and a 
small tractor, farmers can do all these 
operations on 12 to 15 acres per day 
because the job is completed by go- 
ing over the land one time.” 

Since the Korean War, farm land 
prices have climbed 5 to 25 per cent 
in many parts of the country. Pur- 
chasers are expecting farm prices to 
skyrocket, but USDA officials are 
warning that con- 
trols will be used 








wool are the only 
commodities on 
which prices would 
be lowered if. con- 
trols were applied. 
However, Brannan 
did not rule out the 
possibility of farm 
controls later. 

Farmers used 
nearly twice as 
many loans insured 
by Farmers Home 
Administration to 
buy or improve 
farms in the 1950 
fiscal year as they 
did the year before. 
An additional 1,730 
farmers obtained 
farm ownership 
loans directly from 
the Government. Nearly half these 
loans were used to improve or en- 
large farms. About 44,600 farmers 
are now buying or improving their 
farms with FHA loans. And nearly 
24,000 others have already repaid 
their loans in full, 

Southern farmers led in loans made 
in the first year of the Rural Housing 
Act to construct or repair houses and 
other farm buildings. Texas made 
the largest number of loans with 377 
totaling $1,592,600; Georgia was sec- 
ond with 257 for $1,022,500; and 
Alabama third with 234 for $1,188,- 
200. Other Southern states with 
more than 100 loans each were Okla- 
homa, Mississippi, Tennessee, North 
and South Carolina, and Louisiana. 

Supply of farm equipment for 
coming year won't be determined for 
some time. It seems probable that 
prices of all classes of farm equip- 
ment will be higher. Strikes are cut- 
ting into production. IHC and Deere 
have strikes in some of their plants, 
while Minneapolis-Moline has just 
settled one. 

Sept. 20 saw the celebration of the 
first REA-financed telephone. It was 
held at Fredericksburg, Va. Presi- 
dent Truman chatted by phone with 











“We don't need to bathe now— 
we've sprayed each other 
with DDT!” 


to prevent a com- 
modity price boom. 
In holding farm 
commodities with 
the idea of selling 
them later at high- 
er prices, farmers 
should consider 
that income taxes 
will be higher in 
1951, and probably 
still higher later on. 
For the first time, 
farmers and ranch- 
ers can get current 
news on range sales 
of cattle, lambs, 
wool, and mohair. 
Weekly reports on 
sales, both for cur- 
rent and future de- 
livery, are now re- 
leased on Thursday or Friday. For 
details, write Information Branch, 
PMA, Dallas, Tex. ... A new screw- 
worm control has been announced 
by USDA station at Kerrville, Tex. 
Called EQ335, it is made as follows: 
3 parts by weight of lindane, 35 
parts of pine oil, 42 of white min- 
eral oil, 10 of an emulsifier, and 10 
of a silica gel. Applied to wounds 
with a small paint brush, it kills mag- 
gots deep in wounds. Flies attract- 
ed to the wounds to lay eggs or feed 
are also killed. EQ335 does not de- 
teriorate upon standing. One appli- 
cation lasts for seven days. It has 
been tested with thousands of ani- 
mals for the last four years. No ani- 
mals have been injured, but young 
calves must be treated carefully. In 
announcing EQ335, Dr. G. W. Eddy 
of the Kerrville Station says it can 
be diluted with 9 parts water to treat 
sheep infested with wool maggots. 





The best storage temperature for 
hatching eggs is 50 degrees F., ac- 
cording to USDA Research Center, 
Beltsville, Md. Temperatures of 30 
and 40 degrees were found to be def- 
initely harmful, and those of 60 and 
70 degrees tended to reduce hatch- 
ability of the eggs. 


Fresh bog spavin? 
“Clear it up fast 
with ABSORBINE” 


(oa C. W. Pace 

gt soon as I see 
signs of bog spavin, 
puff or soreness on 
my horses, | use 
Absorbine. That's 
the treatment ad- 
vised by our veteri- 
narian, and | have 
been using it for over 
16 years.” 

Yes, farmers know there's nothing like 
Absorbine! It's not a “cure-all,” but a time- 
proved help in relieving windgall, collar gall, 
and similar congestive troubles. 

A stand-by for over 50 years, it will not blis- 
ter or remove hair. Only $2.50 at all druggists, 

W. F. Young, inc., Springfield, Mass. 





NEW ELECTRICAL TOOL removes any number of 
coats of paint from any wood surface. The new “‘Leetre 
Paint Peeler’’ instantly softens paint electrically and 
peels it off the surface clean to the bare wood with one 
easy stroke. No danger of fire—will not scorch or burn 
delicate wood surfaces if used according to instruction, 
No mess—no smell—even fun to use! Removes paint, 
enamel quickly and easily. Sturdily constructed to 
last for years. Sent complete with extra long, quality 
electrical cord and automatic safety stand attached for 
use in rest position. Simply plug into an A.C. or D.C, 
outlet—let heat for several minutes and remove paint 
to the bare wood on exterior or interior painted sur- 
faces, boats, windowsills, screens, doors — a hundred 
other uses. Nothing else to buy. Complete tool ap- 
proved by Underwriters’ Laboratories. Full 

back suereates. if your dealer cannot suppl 
enclose $4.95 in check, cash or money order an cee 
directly from: 


LECTRO WELD, INC., Dept. PA-11 
2189 W. 26th Street Cleveland. 13, Ohie 














WANTED 


MAW WITH CAR 


NO TIME LIKE NOW TO 
GET IN McNESS BUSINESS 


It’s no trick to make good money 

When you use your car as a MeNess 
“Store on Wheels. ”* Farmers 

bey eve’ srorytning . ~ f = 


pe ey oe ee are 

tops in quality, repre- 

sent extra ues, At- 
tractive business-get- 

ting prizes and “4 

also money-sa' deals 
customers make | iS Sale| MeNess 
daily necessities a snap. 


WE SUPPLY CAPITAL—START NOW! 
res aapoly capital to 
Write = Paces Bes Yoo bewin rao it's FREE: 


t mee f 
THE E McNESS CO., 976 Adams St., Freeport, Il. 

















WATER SYSTEMS 
Last Longer 


You'll want a BURKS 

Dual Purpose Super — 

bine Water System be- 

cause of its LIFE-LOK 

feature. It’ll outlast any other water sy 
tem by many years—give you more 

—at lowest cost. 


For deep or shallow wells 
BURKS Dual System gives you 
automatic service from 


DECATUR PUMP CO., 28EIk St, DECATUR 70,0 e 
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Don’t 
lose 
WORKTIME with 
a BACKACHE 


© Get fast relief from muscular 














ate backache with a Johnson’s Back 
ech or ta PLastER—almost like wearing a heat- 
instruction, ing pad. It acts 3 ways: (1) Brings 
ote the warming, healing blood to the 
ng, quality sore spot. (2) Supports tired mus- 
a cles— cuts down jabs of pain. (3) 
emove palat The flannel pad holds in warmth 
ete hour after hour. 

te tool ap- ¢ Buy Johnson’s Back Paster, 
+ made by Joh 1 & Joh — the 
or and order most trusted name in surgical dress- 





ings. At all drug stores. 





























THE FINEST IN 


Vvdern 


AIR-COOLED POWER 





















































































The very latest tested develop- 
ments in engineering and in pre- 
cision manufacture are available 
first in Briggs & Stratton single- 
cylinder, 4-cycle, air-cooled gas- 
cline engines. That is why they 
are always ‘‘preferred power” for 
all kinds of farm tools, machines 
and appliances everywhere. 














BRIGGS & STRATTON CORPORATION 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin, U.S.A. 














Not Worrying Over 
Lost Cotton Acres 


CREAGE taken out of cotton, 

our farm managers tend to leave 
out. They have learned that they can 
get more income from cattle, hogs, 
and pasture seed on certain soils. 

Several years ago, Dr. Howard 
Rogers, pasture specialist at Auburn, 
gave us a system of fertilizing for our 
pastures. He suggested using 300 
pounds acid phosphate and 600 
pounds basic slag alternate years. He 
also suggested using 75 pounds pot- 
ash each year mixed with 5 pounds 
zinc, 5 pounds borax, and 3 pounds 
copper. - Following this program we 
have improved our pastures year 
after year. 

In 1949 we had 2,000 acres in per- 
manent pasture, from which we sold 
604 calves, 115 cows, 128 steers, and 
22 bulls. For these we received 
$121,637.57. The steers were pur- 
chased at $16,499.22 and we bought 
$3,130.11 worth of bulls. At the end 
of the year we had more cattle than 
at the start. The boys bought a few 
steers, as pastures were gaining on 
them. They used some feed, creep- 
feeding calves and feeding steers 
some at the end. The pastures 
brought a gross income of $50 per 
acre. We spent about $11 an acre 
for lime and fertilizers. 


Our program calls for having as 
many calves as possible come in the 
fall after Oct. 1. They are sold in 
July and August, after we save back 
the fastest growing heifer calves. 
These are used for replacement of 
cows culled from the herd because 
of slow growth of calves. Any cow 
that does not have a calf must be 
sold within the year she fails to calve. 
Any bulls not measuring up are like- 
wise culled and sold to the sausage 
manufacturer. 


We now have a very small unit of 
registered Herefords, from which we 
are drawing young bulls for replace- 
ments. As of Sept. 20, 1950, we had 
sold about $104,355.98 worth of 
cattle, and beginning another year, 
we will have 600 more acres in pas- 
ture lands. 


It is my opinion that the Southeast 
is destined to become America’s most 
successful beef cattle region. If it 
does, much credit will be due re- 
search workers in our colleges. They 
have worked hard to find the most 
suitable grasses and clovers for this 
area and to discover what plant 
foods they need. 


Lack of moisture, the big problem 
in the West (see page 15), is no prob- 
lem to us. Several western ranches, 
with which I am familiar, use 50 acres 
per animal, and some as much as 80 
acres. The rainfall that has leached 
out our soil fertility can be made our 
greatest blessing if we will remember 
te use lime and fertilizers liberally. 
Pasture management — weed control 
and fitting crops to the various soil 
types—will also help our section be- 
come America’s foremost beef-grow- 
ing region. William Howard Smith, 

McQueen Smith Farms, 
Prattville, Ala. 
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Another in the series “What the Veterinary Profession Means to Mankind” 
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bad cous con have mastitis. 


Weattiny-lookina S 


TAT 10 Doe 


First, you have to know which type 
of germ, or condition, is the cause. 


This requires careful veterinary diagnosis, 







Then, adopt thorough control plan, 
STITIS 
qood sanitation, proper milking, liasriris enuses Tw 
Treatment with chemicals or drugs DAIRY OISEASE, AND 
alone will not control mastitis. (S$ ONE OF THE HARDEST 
Always get veterinary quidance. 70 4167 / 


Prepared by American Foundation for Animal Health 





i$ YOUR PROGRESSIVE FARMER ADDRESSED CORRECTLY? 


Just look at the label on this paper and see if your initials, name and address are correct. 
If not, clip the label off and send it to us with the correct name and address on a separote 
piece of paper, we'll be glad to make the change. Address your letter to: 

Circulation Department—The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, Memphis, Birmingham, Dalles. 








This Amazing Invention " 
Has ee Thousands . . bine : 







Learn how a son’s invention miraculously helped his deafened 
mother hear again. Learn how you can hear in secret, AT ONCE. 
Fill out this coupon, mail today, and a copy of a valuable 
FREE book will be sent to you by return mail. 

Send no money. 

WRITE TODAY FOR VALUABLE FREE BOOK. 


——— Se ee ee ee F 


I’ MICROTONE to. 2371 Ford Parkway, St. Paul 1, Minn. REE 


Please send your valuable FREE booklet to me at once. 
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settle on an old Georgia cotton plantation and 

raise sheep. And they are proving that 
Georgia’s warm climate and year-round grazing 
make it possible to have finished lambs as good as 
those raised in the “sheep country,” and ready for 
market earlier. 

Tom and Dick Curtis, originally from Hartford, 
Conn., tried cattle ranching in Minnesota, Montana, 
and Arizona. In Arizona they had 150 head of cattle 
on 10,000 acres of land, but it was so dry they had 
to bring in feed. And the grasshoppers were so bad 
they couldn’t even keep a garden. Meanwhile, their 
brother in Atlanta kept sending them clippings of 
articles on Georgia’s year-round grazing. 

So they sold most of their cattle and left the 
ranch, After traveling all over the Southeast, they 
decided to buy the old Wrayswood farm in Greene 
County, Ga.—originally a cotton millionaire’s planta- 
tion near the banks of the Oconee River—and they 
moved there in June 1948. 

Though the brothers brought some of their pure- 
bred cattle to Georgia, they soon became interested 
in sheep. It takes less investment to get into sheep 
than cattle, and sheep bring a quicker return. They 
could carry five head of sheep where they could 
carry only one cow. So they sold cattle and bought 
sheep instead. 

Today they have a herd of 450—the largest on 
any farm in Georgia. They have found the river 
bottom land ideal for grazing both their sheep and 
their remaining 50 purebred Herefords which came 
from an Indian reservation in Arizona. 


Farming in partnership, the brothers have 1,150 
acres on their farm and rent an additional 1,350. 
Slightly over 50 per cent of this acreage is open 
land. Tom and Dick, both veterans, are enrolled in 
the Greensboro veterans’ farm training class now be- 
ing taught by S. J. Brannen, 

Several breeds of sheep can be found on Wrays- 
-wood farm including Hampshires, Merinos, Suffolks, 
and Southdowns. Though many of them came from 
South Georgia, the latest shipment of 94 came from 
the state of Washington. They use a purebred ram 
with each 50 ewes and are expecting about 350 
lambs to be dropped this winter. 


Lambs are born in December and January and 


QO: of the West have come two ranchers to 


Dick Curtis found Georgia’s year-round grazing to his ewes’ liking. 


he fe 


Sheep Do Well in Georgia 


By GRETCHEN MINGLEDORFF 


Georgia State Department of Education 


are ready to sell by April. In this way winter graz- 
ing on which they thrive best is utilized. Last winter, 
no grains were fed the lambs and they gained % 
pound per day on winter pasture. 

At four and five months of age, their lambs are 
marketed at 90 to 100 pounds, both on the hoof and 
slaughtered, and average $25 per head. In addition, 
they averaged 5 pounds wool per head, and the 
Curtis boys got over 60 cents a pound for the wool. 
Sheepmen figure that wool clipped from each ewe 
pays for her upkeep during the year, leaving the 
money from lambs as profit. 

Thus far, they have had no trouble with dogs— 
usually one of the primary problems of sheep rais- 


Dick and Tom Curtis‘shearing some of their sheep, 











ing. To prevent internal parasites such as stomach 
and tapeworms, the young sheep ranchers keep a 
phenothiazine-salt mixture of nine parts salt to one 
part phenothiazine available at all times. In addi- 
tion, the sheep are given capsules four times a year, 


“Every time you put a capsule in them, you are 
making money,” said Tom. He estimates it costs $1 
a ewe per year for antiparasitic treatments. An add- 
ed precaution is rotation of grazing areas. The 
brothers attribute a relatively low death loss of 2 
per cent to good feed, strong stock, and constant 
watch over the herd. They use an Australian 
emasculator and castrate and dock their livestock. 





“If you like cold winter nights, raise sheep,” 
laughed the former cattlemen. “They pick the cold- 
est nights to have their lambs.” The veteran trainees 
have converted an old barn into a lambing shed. 
Baby lambs on this farm spend their first days in the 
world with first-rate accommodations—a big, wood- 
en box behind the kitchen stove. 

The brothers plan to increase their herd to 1,000 
head of sheep. “If you’re going to have to stay up at 
night, you might as well stay up with 20 lambs 
as with one,” they say. 





By E. L. MeGraw 


io June 1949, the Zion Chapel veterans’ agri- 
culture class in Coffee County, Ala., started 
a hog project. One veteran agreed to let his 
classmates use about 2 acres of land for the 
project. Class members bought four registered 
gilts, built a self-feeder and a portable farrow- 
ing house, established green grazing for gilts 
and their litters, furnished feed, and managed 
the hogs under the direction of their agriculture 
teacher. 

Other classes saw the Zion Chapel work and 
organized their own hog projects. Today, 
Coffee veterans own 60 purebred sows in 21 
such projects in the county. 

After sows farrow and pigs are 8 or 10 
weeks old, each trainee takes his pig home to 
be grown into breeding stock. First project pigs 
were farrowed in December 1949. Six months 





Better Hogs for Cotlee County 


later, with 10 sows still to farrow their first 
litters, 354 pigs had been raised by the classes. 

Sows were bought by the students from some 
of the outstanding breeders in the Southeast. 

Classes held a purebred hog show at Elba 
in connection with Veterans Achievement Day 
last year. Each class entered its hogs. There 
were 60 entries, mostly bred gilts. The Asbury 
class exhibited the champion gilt and boar of 
the show, purebred Durocs. The reserve cham- 
pions were Spotted Poland-Chinas shown by 
the Bluff Springs class. 

Although results of this hog program prob- 
ably will not mean a large number of purebred 
breeders in the county, trainees expect to use 
their purebred pigs in an intensive grading-up 
and crossbreeding program. These purebreds 
will be a good starting point for the veterans, 
no matter what type of hogs they choose to 
produce. 
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Farmers know Essolube 
to be a motor oil that 
combines dependable 
performance with 
popular price. 


Esso Extra Motor Oil 
és @ QUALITY lubricant 
that maintains an 

extra tough 
brotective film. 






Mobiloil is the world’s 
largest selling 
motor-oil, now even finer. 
Cleans engines as 
it lubricates, 


Yow Standard Oil dealer or route salesman offers you your choice 
of three machinery-saving, money-saving motor oils — each in a 
range of weights to suit your requirements. These three fine oils 
are first in popularity with Southern farmers, because they have 


proved their dependability on the farm, where the going is tough! 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY kentucky) 
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New Myers Silver Cloud Spray Head: One-man 
operation from any sprayer. Speedy, labor-saving. 
Oscillating and fully adjustable. 

It's over a hundred to one in your favor 
that your Myers Sprayer dealer offers 
the exact rig you want . . . and need. 
For that’s how many models you can 
choose from in the new Myers line! In- 
cluded are wheel and skid types—power 
take-off and engine driven—with chassis, 
pumps, engines, steel tanks, fittings and 
accessories to match your every require- 
ment. And trust. Myers to keep pace with 
all advances in spraying practices—to 
always be first with the newest in spray 
equipment! See these powerful, compact, 
thoroughly dependable Myers Sprayers 
soon. Mail coupon 
for free folders 
and name of your 
Myers dealer. 


You can pick the 


73 





right spray rig 


New Myers GP 
Sprayer: Adjustable 
pressures, 30 to 400 
Ibs. The ideal all- 
purpose spray 

tig) 


Myers Orchard 
Sprayers: Wide 
range of 2-wheel, 
4-wheel and skid- 
mounted units for 
any acreage. 





ra New Myers Tractor- 
a ii Mounted Weed 
Sprayer: Economical, 
highly ef- 
fective 
equipment 
for all weed- 

control jobs. 








Capacities to 50 GPM 
Pressures to 800 Ibs. 


Send FREE New Sprayer Catalog: 


Nome. 





Town. 








} County 
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Weided Steel Construction ia Only One of Meany Superier 
Features 






STEEL PEANUT 
PICKERS 


Bring you many special advantages: welded 
steel construction, sealed roller and ball 
bearings, rubber rocker bearings, dust col- 
lector fan, large slow-moving cylinder with 
spring steel fingers, safety feeder and feed- 
ing cylinder, pneumatic cleaner, etc. Ma- 
chine removes 97 to 100% of nuts. Capac- 
ity averages | to 1% tons per hour. Users 
say it’s the finest picker made. Ask for 
Catalog 78. 


Branches at Columbia, S. C.; Atlanta, Ga.; Mont- 
gomery, Ala.; Knoxville, Tenn. 


F WAYNESBORO 
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HERE’S a chunk of dollars and 
cents in fur-bearing animals for 
almost every farmer or farm boy with 








WHY BUY ADVERTISED GOODS? 


jany 


may be given in support of advertised brands of merchandise over unadver- 


M 
tised brands. But they may all be summed up in the one word SAFETY. The manufacturer of 


the advertised brand stamps his trademark on the goods or the package, and thereb 


identi- 


fies it to the public as his product. This trademark is your guarantee of uniform quality, and 
@ constant reminder to the manufacturer that he must keep it uniform. 








INC, Dept. 2201, Racine, Wis. 


New Ottawa Feed Grinder 


Amazing new portable and stationary 
feed grinder. Specially desi; for 
Ford and Ferguson Power Lift. Similar ap- 
tractors. Grinds, mixes 
m one operation. Grinds 
from grain to fodder to an 
scares talteuing ball bearings, Write for 
ith seit~ . 
FREE details and be factory -to-user prices 







GTIAWA UFE. CO. 2-022 Center St. Ottawa, Kansas 





spare time to harvest it. 

Just what does a person need for 
such harvest? A few dozen traps, 
wire, pliers, hatchet, and hip boots 
will just about fill the bill. Traps 
should be selected to fit the fur bear- 
er: No.’s 1 and 1% for mink and musk- 
rat; 14 to 2 for possum, raccoon, 
skunk, and fox; and 3 and 4 for otter 
and beaver. 

Much equipment can be made at 
home with little or no cost, such as 
lure, bait, and pelt stretchers. But by 
all means, the prospective trapper 
must learn his state and county reg- 
ulations thoroughly. 


Trapping has been big business 
since beaver was king of the fur trade 
in rough-hewn settler days. Often, 
however, there springs the idea that 
Southern furs are not valuable. What 
about Louisiana? Last season, trap- 
pers in that state grossed almost $3 
million from pelts. Their annual take 
has been as high as $10 million! In 
Alabama, conservative trapping in- 
come estimates have run as high as 
$788,000 for a season. Authorities 
placed the fur take in Kentucky last 
year at $832,770. 


Individual returns are sometimes 
spectacular. One east-central Ala- 
bama farmer-trapper made $1,100 
from pelts taken in a three-months’ 
season. He has receipts to prove it! 
In a county meeting of trappers in 
North Alabama, the lowest fur in- 
come figure for an individual was 
$215; the highest was $900. 


Many farm lads can tend a cou- 
ple of dozen traps before and after 
school. A full-time trapper can han- 
dle up to 100 or more sets daily, de- 
pending upon method of travel and 
distance between traps. Regardless of 
the number, however, every trap 
should be visited daily to prevent 
losses and undue animal suffering. 

Trapping is as much a sport as a 
paying proposition. One farmer was 





Cash That Walks the Woods 


By Earl F. Kennamer 
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Muskrats are found in marshes or near lakes and streams. 
This trap took six muskrats in the same set in six days. 
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an avid quail hunter before age 
slowed him down. He took to trap- 
ping for recreation and now says he 
would not trade a No. 1% single 
spring trap for all bird shooting. “Fol- 
lowing a wise, old mink’s tracks gives 
me pep I never had before,” he con- 
fessed enthusiastically. 

With the exception of the first cost 
for traps and equipment, trapping re- 
turns can generally be considered 
labor income. With proper care, 
traps will last for many years. The 
ease of marketing pelts has few paral- 
lels—sales can be made through the 
most isolated rural mail box! 


It is only fair to point out, though, 
that trapping will not appeal to those 
who have no fondness for the out- 
doors and hardships that go with it. 
The trapper must often hit the trap- 
line at dawn, on soggy or icicle-cold 
days. Moreover, he has to wade chilly 
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This 30-pound beaver was taken from 
a drowning set at the base of a slide 
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The Arm That Protects 
the American Farm 






hs a beauty, in looks and 
performance. A precision 
made single barrel shotgun 
with nicely finished Black 
Walnut stock. 


Write for Arms Folder A 
which also shows the .22 
Self Cocking Safety Rifle 
and .22 Target Revolver. 


Famous Iver Johnson Baby 
Walker fully described in 
folder W. 


, \ver Johnson's Arms & Cycle Works . 
¢ 116 River St., Fitchburg, Mass. « 





BOSTROM eMERaVED 














dorsed by 


ee nie Irrigat- Schools, Exten- 

ing, Grading, Individual 
Running 

Turn- Landowners 

ing Angles every- 

etc. where. 


Anyone can operate a BOSTROM Level by 
following P mye duets direction booklet included 
with each Instrument. We manufacture 3 
models; Farm Level, Contractors Level, Con- 
vertible Level. All BOSTROM Levels are sold 
on the guarantee of satisfaction or money 
back, WRITE TODAY for literature, prices 
and name of our distributor near you. 


Bostrom - Co. 
522 Stonewall St. ATLANTA, GA. 





Turn your surplus into cash by offering it 
for sale in the CLASSIFIED ADS. 





FREE 
Guernsey 





| @ Do you know why Guernseys are 
| recommended by thousands of suc- 
cessful breeders? Here is a fact- 
! packed folder that gives you the 
| answers in concise, easy-to-under- 
| stand form. And you can have a 
copy, without cost or obligation, by 
! mailing the coupon below. 
| © Send for this literature today — 
| and remember, Guernsey Cattle 
and premium-priced GOLDEN 
\ GueRNsey Milk have a proved 
\ Tecord of being a dependable source 
of better income. 
Mail Coupon Today For Free Folder 
= ee ee ee ee ee eee ee ee ee ee 
The American Guernsey Cattle Club 
a were Street, Peterborough, N. H. 


on e@ send me the new folder of Guernsey 
‘ormation — at no cost to me 












American Guernsey Cattle 


Club 








water, and alone trudge miles check- 
ing and making sets. Then, if he has 
caught anything, work for the day is 
only half completed. 

Where and how to take fur bear- 
ers are questions with answers that 
would fill encyclopedias. Each experi- 
enced trapper has his own bag of 
tricks, but the newcomer at trapping 
can quickly develop his own. In fact, 
old timers learn something new every 
year. Briefly, a set — which includes 
tiap, location, and preparation — is 
classified as blind, lure, bait, or a 
combination of these. 

Many experienced trappers con- 
tend that lures and bait are useless 
and, therefore, make only blind sets. 
Other trappers attribute good catches 
to bait and lure sets. 

In a blind set, trap is placed so ani- 
mal will walk into it. One good ex- 
ample is the blind set for fox: The 
trap is bedded in a path where tracks 
are frequent. Lure sets are generally 
those which have been “scented” to 
appeal to curiosity, hunger, or sexual 
instinct. A fox trap with a few drops 
of fox urine sprinkled on a tuft of 
grass a few inches from the trap pan 
becomes a lure set. The bait set in- 
volves use of food for specific fur 
bearers. Spoiled meat placed near a 
trap will attract foxes, skunks, and 
possums. Fresh, bloody meat or fish 
is useful in taking mink. Carrots are 
good for muskrats. Both lure and bait 
are placed so animal must pass over 
the trap to investigate them. 

One good set is a better investment 
than four poor ones. The locations 
should be carefully chosen — before 
season—and, if possible, baited sev- 
eral times. For effectiveness, most 
sets must be concealed and every trap 
must be anchored. Keeping human 
scent away is a must. The stream 
trapper should prepare his sets so his 
catches will drown. 


Editor's Note. — Next month, Mr. 
Kennamer takes up skinning and pre- 
paring pelts for market. 


Coming Events 


Art Week, Nov. 6-11. 
American Education Week, Nov. 6- 
11. 


Election Day, Tuesday, Nov. 7. 

Annual Nutrition Conference, Florida 
Feed Dealers’ Association at the Univer- 
sity of Florida Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Gainesville, Nov. 9 and 10. 

Armistice Day, Nov. 11. 

National Book Week, Nov. 20-25. 

Market Milk Short Course, University 
of Georgia, Athens, Nov. 21 and 29. 

Thanksgiving Day, Nov. 23. 

Tennessee State Horticultural Socie- 
ty, Andrew Jackson Hotel, Nashville, 
Tenn., Dec. 6-7. 

Cottage Cheese Short Course, Uni- 
+ tJ of Georgia, Athens, Jan. 16 and 


National Cotton Council, 
Miss., Jan. 22-24. 

Dairy Farm Short Course, University 
of Georgia, Athens, Jan. 24 and 25. 

Florida State Fair, Tampa, Jan. 30- 
Feb. 10. 

Alabama Fat Stock Shows and Sales, 
Montgomery, March 19-21; Mobile, 
April 3 an 4; Decatur, April 5 and 6; 
Dothan, April 10 and il; Selma, April 
12 and 13; Gadsden, April 19 and 20, 
and Birmingham, May 8 and 4. 

Christmas and New Year’s Day fall 
on Monday this time. 


New moon, Nov. 9; full, Nov. 24. 


Biloxi, 
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You er EXTRA PROFITS 
when you use plenty 


oa 


Water-Soluble 


DOUBLE SULFATE OF POTASH-MAGNESIA 


It cakes plenty of magnesia to grow the large 
yields of fine quality tobacco, cotton, and vegetables that bring extra 
profits per acre at harvest time. 


These crops are such heavy users of magnesia and so much of this 
vital plant food nutrient is lost through leaching and other causes, 
it is not surprising that magnesia deficiencies are becoming more 
common in many Southern soils. 


Growers have found that they can get better, more profitable crops 
on magnesia- -deficient soils by using soluble magnesia in mixed 
fertilizers in addition to nitrogen, phosphate and potash. 


You can supply magnesia in the most practical and economical form 
by using a fertilizer containing Su/-Po-Mag—a natural combination 
of magnesia and potash in water-soluble form and immediately 
available to the crop. 


More and more leading fertilizer manufacturers are mixing Su/-Po-Mag 
into their regular grades so that you can get the proper balance of 
essential plant food elements required for healthy growth of crops. 
When you order fertilizer, be sure to ask for a grade containing 


Sul-Po-Mag. 
HEY 
acer 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
General Offices: 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 


POTASH DIVISION 


Ask for a Fertilizer containing 


oe IGHT COUGH 


ruining your sleep ? 


Here’s FAST 3-WAY RELIEF! ym 


hing 
Don’t toss or turn from night coug 
due to colds. Get Smith Brothers! 


1. Ease dry throat tickle 
2. Soothe your raw membranes 
3. Help loosen phlegm 



































WORLD FAMOUS 
STOCKMAN'S 
KNIFE 
from Sheffield, England 





SAW Portable § nil] x0 
the trese—tarn A valuable lumber for local 


yards—do * 
= bors 
Cruse Cutlery nner Get, excellent results. Ser 
‘or Free . How e Lum! 4 
Importers ,BELSAW MACHINERY CO 
Box 364 = Austin, Texas 8302 Field Building 











315 Westport Rd., Kansas City 2, Me. 
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SULA: BANE 


IRRIGATION SYSTEMS 
TIME 
FOR LESS< EFFORT 
. (EXPENSE 


SHUR-RANE 
PIONEERED 
OVERHEAD 
IRRIGATION 


Each Shur-Rane System is engi-. 
neered to the particular irrigation 
need. All Shur-Rane couplings, el- 
bows, dead ends, and fittings are made 
of lightweight aluminum, easy to 
connect and handle, sturdy and prac- 
tical in design. Get all the facts on 
this pioneer irrigation system. 


SEND COUPON FOR NAME OF NEAREST DEALER 





Suua-Rane Inaication Systems, Dept. PF 
P. O. Box 145, San Jose, California 


GentLemen: Please send me complete in- 
formation on Shur-Rane Irrigation Systems 
and the name of my nearest dealer. 


NAME. 








city. STATE, 
Be co oe me oe me om ee me a me em 











The Manufacturers’ Trademark Is Your Protection, 





I need 500 Men 


to wear 


SAMPLE 






TIME THIS EASY WAY 


Just take a few orders a¢ 





MAIL COUPON! 


more 
Py relents pad 


JOHN GRANT, Stone-Field Corp. 





My Plan is AMAZING! 


Rush this wot br full facts 
and BIG “ PLE containing 
woolens in ao 


pe be Sree notchers I need te wane, show, 
and orders for my suits. Act now! 


532 South Throop St., Chicago, Ii, 





JOHN GRANT, Stone-Field Corp. 
532 S. Throop St., Dept.L823. Chicage 7, lil. 
Dear Sir: 1 WANT A SAMPLE apres WEAR 


AND SHOW, without paying le for it. Rush 
Valuable Suit'Couvon and Sample Kit of actual 

fabrics, LUTELY FREE. 

Name...... 

MONO. 6 \ SS Etat SK bc decoceccs eeeee * 


City... revere cesee cee Stale. s.ssse. 














November in the 


Country Church 


By James W. Sells 


HE color of autumn leaves, the 
smell of white smoke rising from 
houses in the valley, and children 
slowly walking home from school re- 
mind me of an early November when 
I was pastor of Providence Church. 
This was the first church I tried 
to serve, and one of the major prob- 
lems was that of finances. Another 
problem was that of introducing new 
services and new ideas. Of course, 
we never thought of developing a 
new church program that might be 
used anywhere else. We were think- 
ing of our own young people, what 
they and their parents might do in the 
church, and what the church might 
do for them. 

So as November came around, we 
were reminded of two important days 
the church should 
be concerned 
about that month. 
After much talk, 
we decided to do 
something about 
this money-raising 
business, also. 

This was before 
anyone had heard 
of the Lord’s Acre 
program, and 
long before any 
person ever imagined you could use 
envelopes, monthly pledges, and 
regular offerings in a country church. 
How could you raise the money? 
Well, you could send the church offi- 
cials out to collect whatever they 
could. You might ask for public sub- 
scriptions at church, or the preacher 
could go out and ask people to give. 
I never liked the latter idea, so we 
decided to let the people give what- 
ever they had, instead of asking them 
for money. 


They Gave Produce 


We knew the people didn’t have 
too much ready cash, so we an- 
nounced that on a Sunday in Novem- 
ber we would have a “Produce Day” 
at the church. The money was being 
raised for the missionary program, 
and we told them that even though 
they couldn’t actually send their cot- 
ton to India, they could bring it to 
Providence Church. 

The idea seemed to have appeal. 
One or two younger married couples 
began to take it seriously and to talk 
of what they were going to give. 
Soon older men found it would not 
do for them to be out of the picture. 
They began talking among them- 
selves of what they Could give. 

One day Aunt Sarah sent me word 
that she had something for me. I 
suppose every community must have 
a shut-in saint who can only talk to 
the Lord about her troubles. Well, 
thank God for Aunt Sarah! She 
couldn’t come to church, and she 
didn’t have a bale of cotton to give. 
But she had made a beautiful and 
dainty quilt. 

I can still see her standing there 


=e WS ~ 
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as she gave it to me and told me to 
sell the quilt and send the money to 
India. News of Aunt Sarah’s gift 
swept through the community like a 
spring breeze and on “Produce Sun- 
day,” the church was filled with gifts 
to the Lord. 

How was it sold? That’s another 
story, but you may be sure the pota- 
toes, cotton, and peas brought a bet- 
ter price when sold in the name of 
the church. Many businessmen from 
Providence had moved to town and 
would be able to find a market for 
the produce. 


Then It Was Armistice Day 


Providence set aside the Sunday 
just before Armistice Day as a “Day 
of Recognition” of war veterans and 
members then in 
the Armed Serv- 
ice. Cards of in- 
vitation were sent 
to all men and 
their families who 
had been in serv- 
ice. A minister 
in a town nearby, 
who had been a 
chaplain in World 
War I, was invit- 
ed to deliver the 
address of the evening. Providence 
was near a good consolidated high 
school, so it was very natural to in- 
vite the school chorus to be guest 
choir for Armistice Day program. 

As we face the long struggle be- 
tween Democracy. and Communism, 
we must remember that the strength 
of Democracy lies in its spiritual em- 
phasis on worth of the individual. 
This interpretation can best be given 
by the church. Rural churches should 
grasp this responsibility and begin 
to work on it. Separation of church 
and state, yes—but the church must 
teach, and the state must serve. 


Soon It Was Thanksgiving 


One Thanksgiving in the country 
church stands high in my memory. 
In that community the men liked to 
quail hunt. We wondered if we 
couldn’t have an early morning 
Thanksgiving service to give them 
most of the day to be in the fields 
and woods. I had never heard of one 
in a country church, but we agreed 
to prepare the program. 

As we drove to the church with 
the air crisp, giving a feeling of win- 
ter coming on, and the morning mist 
still in the hollows, we feared no one 
would be there, and we would sing 
and preach to ourselves. 

But they were there! Why? Be- 
cause we had sent the prepared pro- 
gram out to all families—by mail. 
One man was ready to read the scrip- 
ture, another to pray, the girls’ quar- 
tet to sing, and others to read poems. 
Women of community had decorated 
the church with autumn leaves and 
dried cornstalks. In front of pulpit 
was a basket of chrysanthemums. 


Requires No 
Hearing-Aid 


in Either Ear! 


be spatiny of being able to 
sis hear even whispers 
aqalateuib no device of any kind in either 
ear! Yes, think of hearing the voices of 
loved ones, music, birds, sermons __. with- 
out wearing a headband of ANY kind . 
without pressure of any kind! Thanks to 
ACOUSTICON’S amazing new hearing 
invention, thousands of men and women 
have taken the “hearing aid” out of their 
ears forever, and hear better than ever! 
Whether or not you wear a hearing aid, 
you oe find out about this wonderful 
FULLY GUARANTEED new invention at 
once! You'll be happy you did! 

FREE DETAILS: Discover what ACOUSTICON 
can do for you, without cost. Send today for 
FREE information about this amazing inven- 
tion which helps you again with no 
device in either ear. And learn how you can 
have a FREE TRYOUT of this marvelous in. 
vention right in your own home! 


ACOUSTICON 


At Radio City, 6 West 49th St., N. Y. 20, N. Y. 








ACOUSTICON, Dept. M-162 
6 West 49th St., N. .Y 20, N. Y. 
Please send me full information, absolutely 


FREE, about we Fone wonderful new hearing 
invention that requires no device in either 




















NEW ECONOMY MODEL 


Roce” BITTMOBILE. “ow $9750 








protection 


pays 
three ways! 


* Increased Germination 
* Increased Yield 

* Reduced Storage Insect 

Damage 

When ~~ use seed treated 
with these United States 
Rubber Company quality 
seed protectants— 


Available from leading agricul- 
tural chemical distributors. 


United States Rubber Company 


Naugatuck Chemical Division 
NAUGATUCK, CONNECTICUT 





poe. Vregomenk, U.S. Pat. No. 2,349,771 
922 
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| You Can Forecast the Weather 


By William G. Mitchell, Carroll County, Ga. 


O be really accurate in weather 
forecasting, you would do well 


to have a few simple instruments, 
and learn to interpret what they say 


as well as to read the weather signs 
we've been talking about. 

A barometer is a very good weather 
indicator. In using it, pay more at- 
tention to changes in pressure than 
to actual readings. A falling barome- 
ter indicates rain, while a rising glass 
foretells clear or clearing weather. 


Another useful instrument for 
weather forecasting is a hygrometer. 
The hygrometer tells you the amount 
of moisture in the air, or the relative 
humidity. Along with a barometer, 
it will give you greater assurance of 
success with your weather forecasts. 
The nearer moisture in the air gets 
to the saturation point, or 100 per 
cent for that temperature, the nearer 
itis to rain. High humidity coupled 
with a falling glass is a good indica- 
tion that rain is very near. 

People interested in the weather 
should have a good thermometer. It 
can tell you such important things as 
whether moisture in the clouds will 
fall as tain or snow and if it’s likely to 
frost or freeze, as well as the highs 
and lows of temperature. 

Winds are good weather indica- 
tors, if observed with other weather 


' conditions. Herein Georgia and Ala- 


bama, a west to north wind is an in- 


dication of clear or clearing weather; 
an east wind will probably bring 
cool, continuous, and often light 
rains; wind from the South or south- 
west may blow up heavy rains. 


When it is raining, a shift of the 
wind 180 degrees is a sign of clear- 
ing. This is because much of our 
rain is caused by fronts, or the divi- 
sion line between a mass of warm air 
and a mass of cold air. Cold and 
warm air, like oil and water, do not 
mix freely. Hot air is lighter than 
cold. When cold and hot air meet, 
the hot air is forced up over the cold, 
where it is cooled, losing its mois- 
ture as rain or snow. Winds in the 
hot air mass blow in one direction 
along the front, while those in the 
cold air mass blow in the opposite 
direction. Thus, when a front with 
its attendant weather passes, the wind 
shifts and clear weather is near. 


You can forecast the weather, 
but don’t try to become a prophet. 
A forecast is something expected to 
happen unless conditions change. A 
prophet may say it positively will 
rain, and at a certain time. A fore- 
caster says only that rain is expect- 
ed. If you bear in mind how quickly 
weather conditions can change, you 
will have more sympathy for the 
weather man, and more success with 
your own forecasting. 


5,000 Miles Over the West 


(Continued from page 127) 


financially, he became owner of Wyo- 
ming land and imported cattle from 
Herefordshire, England to stock it. 

It was always Mr. Crowell’s intent 
and that of Bob Lazear, who has 
been manager of WHR for 31 years, 
to make available the best breeding 
stock that could be produced. Mr. 
Lazear made headlines some years 
ago by refusing $100,000 for a bull. 
_ When asked why, he said, “I don’t 
know what to do with $100,000. I 
do know what to do with a bull.” 


When Mr. Crowell died at the 
age of 90, he provided that the farm 
be operated as a self-sustaining unit. 
Moderate reserves could be set aside 
for bad years, but beyond this, profits 
Were to go to charity. The farm has 
hot failed to show a profit since 1929. 

The Balanced-Farming Program of 

nan County, Mo., impressed 
our group. We visited four farms 
and saw results first-hand. 

Back in Chicago, a weary but 
Wiser group, we met with officials of 
Armour Company and representa- 
tives of American Meat Institute. 

Bob Eggert of the Institute gave 
us the benefit of its studies on future 
Meat prospects and marketing con- 

. Bob’s figures show that for 
every $10 the average U. S. family 
to spend, 50 to 60 cents goes to 
meat. This has been generally 


ttue for the last 36 years. Mrs. House- 


is running true to form on her 
Meat buying this year, in spite of all 
€Mickering about high prices. Meat 





purchases are expected to take 55 
cents of her $10 in 1950. 


Mr. Eggert believes there'll be 15 
per cent more meat on the market 
the last quarter of year and, unless 
world conditions further upset mar- 
kets, retail prices will drop further. 

Meat production continues on the 
upgrade. Largé feed crops this year 
are expected to lead to a billion 
pounds more meat in 1951. Studies 
by USDA indicate that cattle num- 
bers can be built up from our present 
80 million head to 90 or 95 million 
within 10 years. 

To be really well fed, some experts 
say we need 170 pounds of meat per 
capita per year. Assuming a 20- 
million increase in population in 10 
to 15 years, we’d then need nearly 
29 billion pounds of meat to feed our 
folks. This is 6% billion pounds above 
1949 production. This ought to give 
plenty of “head room” to our South- 
ern livestock growers. 


Our tour ended with a banquet 
at historic Saddle and Sirloin Club, 
near Chicago's stockyards. Here in 
the mellow atmosphere of portrait- 
covered walls, one realizes anew the 
close kinship between a love for good 
stock and strength of character. 

All for now, but I'll be talking 
about this trip for years to come. 

Sincerely, 
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Cor this Pe TRIPLE BIT 
SCREWDRIWER [f 





with purchase 


Hf of 100 Ib. bag of \ 
TUXEDO Egemash )) 


© Save $1.02 on this inter- 
changeable triple-bit screw- 
driver. Bits are strong, plated 
and rustproof. Cannot lose bits as 
ejected bit must push next bit into 
position. 

This handy, durable tool is yours 
for only 98c with the purchase of a 100- | 
lb. bag of any TUXEDO Eggmash feed. / 
Help your hens lay more eggs by feed- j 
ing Tuxedo. See your Tuxedo Dealer # 
while this special offer lasts. 


TRE EARLY & DANIEL CO., CINCINNATI 2, OHIO, EST. in 











BITS COME OUT Heh ~ BITS GOIN HERE 


TUXEDC Eggmash 


Tuxedo Eggmash @ Tuxedo Breeder Mash @ Tuxedo Special Eggmash 
m e@ Tuxedo Mash Supplement 








Read our advertising columns for new offers by our advertisers. 





“BASIC SLAG has been used to paint 
our farm green, summer and winter!’ 





; wa says " 
Mr. Womack’s Rocky Creek Farms are . 
devoted to the production of highest Mr. Wm. A. Womack, } 
quality seed and cattle. Its large Ashford, Alabama 


acreage supports a prime herd of 
Angus beef cattle and luxuriant seed 
crops. 

Mr. Womack has a good reason 
and a good method for rebuilding 
the fertility level of his farm. “We 
want our son, Billie, to grow up on a 
farm that is capable of supporting a 
high standard of living. Tennessee 
Basic Slag has been liberally applied 
to give us good growth of grasses 
and legumes which we use to paint 
our farm green, summer and winter. 
Our sandy coastal plain soil is not 
noted for fertility after years of row 
cropping, but liberal applications of 
Basic Slag—a ton per acre is eco- 
nomically sound—will make fine pas- 
tures possible.” 

See your dealer now for the Ten- 
nessee Basic Slag you need. 





TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY 
Birmingham, Alabama 


sy TENNESSEE BASIC SLAG 
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“SUNDAY PIX 


Increased Sunday School 


wh Class 


Enrollment 


~~ Writes Willis A. Byers 
Waynesboro, Pa. 
SUNDAY PiX—the new visual aid to Bible 
teaching is winning thousands new readers 
monthly because it utilizes the powerful appeal 
of the four-color picture strip to give Bible lessons 
new interest, to teach Bible truths and inspire 
Christian living among Juniors and Teen-agers. 
estant. Sunday schools of nearly ev 
ination now use and endorse Sunday Pik. 

Next Querter let the True-to-the-Bible st 
of Moses in pictures increase your class at - 
ance and add new interest to your Bible teach- 
ing. Coupon below brings FREE samples. 

Christian Workers Endorse SUNDAY PIX 
fagerly Wanted—“Our children and look 
forward each week to SUNDAY. poe” Kather- 
ine Berry, Erlanger, Ky. 

Thoroughly Read—‘“‘We no longer find rs 

Passed out and left behind in the church the 
home and are well read .. .”” Mrs. Elmer M. 

lames, Grants Pass, Ore. 

Vividly Remembered—“‘ it teaches sticks. 

Our experience with it on a carefully tested plan 

easily proves this.”” Everett Whitmyre, Supt., 

Syracuse, N. Y. 

You can expect similar results with SUNDAY 
PIX. Prove this to yourself at our expense by 
mailing coupon below for FREE samples con- 
taining Story of Moses, State number wanted. 


MAIL COUPON NOW! 
Daud C. Cook Penrnine 
829 SK N. Grove Ave., Elgin, iil. 


Please rush____FREE samples of the 
new Sunday Schoo! Story Paper SUNDAY 
PIX for Janvary 1951 quarter containing 
Story of Moses, [) Send FREE Catalog of 
Sunday School and Church Supplies. 
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Clip Cows Regularly With 


Sunbeam 


STEWAR[ 
CLIPMASTER 


Clip your animals faster, easier with the new Sunbeam 
Stewart Cli . Has a quiet, more powerful, air- 
cooled, ball- ing motor inside the Easy-Grip handle. 
rg tas Se 
. $34. er’s. ver 
West, $34.75.) Grooming brush, drill head and s! 


attachments, available at slight extra cost. 
give Glounser year-round use. a 


CORPORATION 
Dept 79, 5600 W. Roosevelt Rd., Chicago 56, Ill. 





CATALOG FREE on request 
CUMBERLAND VALLEY NURSERIES, INC. 
Box 115 McMINNVILLE, TENNESSEE 








T looks like I'm goin’ to 

have to give in to the 
editor of this paper and 
call it a magazine. Ain’t it 
a whopper? If this one 
ain't big enough and purty enough 
to be called a magazine, I don’t reck- 
on any of ’em is. 

I sure have been havin’ me a time 
readin’ the ads. I ain’t nowheres near 
through yet, but the editor says he 
ain’t goin’ to print my piece if I don’t 
get it to him. 


About the first thing to catch 
my eye was that fellow up on a lad- 
der paintin’ his roof. That made me 
think maybe I had a roof that needed 
some of that. I believe if I was him, 
I'd start at the top instead of the 
bottom. He knows he’s got to 
get up on that roof to do the top. 
Suppose he gets up there and starts 
slidin’. Wait a minute! I got that 
backwards. That purty bright part 
is the fresh-painted end. He done 
painted up above on it and is finish- 
in’ up at the bottom. He knows how 
to paint a roof, all right. 

The other thing that caught my 
eye in that ad was that thing up 
there they call a “warranty.” I guess 
that must be something like a guar- 
antee. When you've got something 
to sell, I reckon it’s a mighty good 
idea to tell folks what’s in it and then 
stand by it. Then you'll come a lot 
nearer knowin’ it’s good. 


My mind must be runnin’ to 
barns this time. I see an ad in this 
paper, I mean magazine, with three 
fine-looking’ shedlike barns in it. One 
of them has cattle in it. Another has 
got a truck backed under it. The 
other looks like it’s got a room at one 
end. The biggest part of it looks 
like it’s got some kind of farm ma- 
chinery under it, maybe a tractor and 
a truck and a harrow. I always did 
believe in keepin’ machinery under 
a shelter. I believe that hot sunshine 
hurts machinery worse than rain 


- 


does. That’s why I try to 
keep my plow tools in the 
shade of a tree. One of 
them sheds would be a 
fine thing to have, though. 


It’s a barn again, a big one this 
time. It looks like two of them set- 
tin’ close together. Or is that the 
fellow’s house with the chimney in 
the middle? This ad is about paint 
again. I’m sure in favor of it. When 
a fellow builds him a fine barn like 
that, he sure ought to go ahead and 
paint it. It makes it really look like 
something. Marthy won't even let 
me build a dog house without paint- 
in’ it. I reckon it must be the looks 
of the thing that make her want 
everything painted. She’s always 
wantin’ me to paint the inside of the 
house. And you know the weather 
can’t do no damage in there. I reck- 
on I'll have to give in some time and 
let her have her way. 

Well, it looks like I just can’t get 
away from barns. I see in one of the 
ads in this magazine a big fine one 
with a shingle roof. And there’s a 
fine house close by with the same 
kind of roof. Them ain’t wood shin- 
gles. They’re special, factory-made. 


How long has it been since you 
rived boards to cover your barn with? 
We've come a long ways since them 
days, ain’t we? There just ain’t no 
good white oak board timber no 
more. It would be hard now to get 
enough good white oak to make 
splits for a chair bottom. And I 
notice lots of places they’ve done quit 
usin’ baskets for cotton pickin’. With 
the white oak playin’ out, I’m sure 
glad somebody has learned another 
good way to make shingles. 

I'm afraid it’s goin’ to take me a 
long time to read all the ads in this 
fine magazine. But I know one thing, 
I sure will have some fine readin’ 
while I’m doin’ it. I hope you do 
the same. Yours truly, 

BILL CASPER. 


Some Peaches Stand More Cold 


QoOME varieties of peaches. will 
stand lower temperatures after 
blooming than others. Last season 
temperatures went several degrees 
below freezing after blooms had ap- 
peared. In the H. L. Jones orchard, 
Shelby County, Tenn., results from 
the low temperatures were: 
Halehaven produced a normal 
crop. Golden Jubilee produced a half 
crop. Georgia Belle produced a third 
crop. The four other varieties—El- 
berta, Shippers Late Red, Gleason’s 
Early Elberta, and Sullivan’s Early 
Elberta produced no fruit at all. 
All of these varieties bloomed at 
the same time and were in the same 
orchard. Whether these varieties 
would behave in this manner every 
year, I do not know. However, indi- 
cations are that for home use and 
local markets, Halehaven, Golden 


Jubilee, and Georgia Belle are good 
bets. And both Halehaven and 
Georgia Belle are very high quality 
peaches. Golden Jubilee quality is 
fairly good, but it goes down very 
quickly after it is ripe. L. A. N. 


Farm Follies 


Over the fence went Farmer Spence, 
While totin’ a loaded gun; 

His foot slipped, the trigger tripped— 
Bang! His hunting days are done. 





ELELT RIL 
CHURN j7 


Reg. U.S. 
Pat. Ofc. 





/ YOU, TOO, 
CAN CHURN - 
WITHOUT WORK 


Many farm wives 
, say Gem Dandy 
? Electric Chum is 
the most useful 
electric appliance 
on the farm. Ban. 
ishes all drudgery 
of churning butter 
just flip the switch. 
Churns in about 15 
minutes. Makes 154 
more butter. Sanitary, 
easily cleaned. 
New, cool running, 
heavy-duty motor will 
not heat up even when run continuously for days. 
Buy Gem Dandy Electric Churn at hardware or 
electrical appliance dealers today, Guaranteed. Mail 
postcard for free booklet. 
MODEL 4-QT. Heavy-duty motor. Churns 3 quarts 
heavy cream or whole milk in a few minutes. Selle 
complete with Duraglas jar for only $12.95 


ALABAMA MFG. CO., Dept. A-166, Birmingham 3, Ala, 


THE FAMOUS 


Use with crock 
or Gem Dandy jar, 
sold separately. 


3- or §-gal size $2.75 





ONE WHEEL 
GARDEN TRACTOR 


as low as 

FREIGHT 
$14g-00 EXTRA 
Use CHOREMASTER to 
lighten and s lawn, 
garden tasks. Big help for 
many farm chores, too! 
Available with your 
choice of Briggs & Strat- 
ton or Clinton Engines. 
Grow more by planting 
closer rows. This be- 
tween-the-row Garden 
Tractor safely cultivates 
high growing crops... 
turns easily at row ends. 
Add low-cost attach- 
ments as needed for culti- 
vating, weed and grass 
cutting, spraying, haul- 
ing, sawing and other 
tasks. 


WRITE FOR LITERATURE showing tt 
many jobs CHOREMASTER does, and 
name of dealer. 
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Are Farm Co-ops 


Tax Dodgers? 


Secretary, Georgia Co-op Council 


By C. G. Garner 








ODAY, many business friends of 

farmers are being told that farm 
cooperatives are tax dodgers; that 
they are unfair business competition; 
and that, therefore, businessmen 
should fight farm cooperatives. Is this 
justified, and is it a good or bad thing? 


1. Organizations fighting coopera- 
tives say patronage refunds should be 
taxed in the hands of the cooperative 
as well as in the hands of the farmer. 
Let’s look at an example. A farmer 
handed his employee $5 to buy a 
plow. The latter paid $4 for it and 
returned $1 to the farmer. Was that 
income either to the farmer or the em- 
ployee? Is a refund made a year later 
any more income to a cooperative 
than a refund at time of purchase? 


Marketing cooperatives often take 
in their members’ products, such as 
vegetables or cotton, and make a 
partial payment at time of receipt. 
Later, an additional payment is often 
made. Still later, at the end of the 
year, all the balance above costs is 
distributed to patrons as an additional 
payment on their produce. We call 
these later payments patronage re- 
funds. They are no more income to 
the corporation than is the $1 re- 
turned by the employee above. It is 
all payment to the grower as much as 
is the initial payment. 

2. What if the cooperative is not 
income tax-exempt? Or suppose the 
income tax-exemption section of the 
congressional act were repealed? 
Would that change the above? No. 
The best authorities in this country 
say that income taxes cannot be as- 
sessed on anything but income. Just 
so long as cooperatives are obligated 
either in their charters, bylaws, or 
marketing agreements to return and 
they do return to the patrons all sav- 
ings left over after expenses, the 
patronage refund does not constitute 
income to the cooperative. 

3. Does business have the same 
privileges? Yes, it does. There are 
Many cooperative organizations of 
businessmen which contract with 
their patrons to return all net savings 
tothem. They, therefore, are not sub- 


ject to income tax on savings so re- 
turned. There are said to be 3 million 
exempt organizations under the pro- 
visions of section 101 of the Internal 
Revenue Code. There are about 10,- 
000 farmers cooperatives; only 5,000 
have applied for and are income tax- 
exempt. The others are not income 
tax-exempt except as affected by the 
rule that they cannot be taxed on 
revenue that is not income to them. 


4. If a farmer cooperative wishes 
to be income tax-exempt, it must 
meet the following conditions: 

a. Be an association of producers or- 
ganized for their mutual benefit. 

b. Members and nonmembers must 
be treated exactly alike in all things 
except voting. % 

c. Total value of business done with 
nonmembers must not exceed that done 
with members; the amount of business 
that a purchasing association may do 
with persons who are neither members 
nor producers may not exceed 15 per 
cent of its total business. 

d. Financial reserves must be for a 
necessary purpose, should be allocated 
on a patronage basis, and must be rea- 
sonable in amount. 

e. Dividends on stock cannot exceed 
the legal rate of interest in the local 
state or 8 per cent, whichever is higher. 


f. The legal structure of the organiza- 
tions must be cooperative in character. 

g. Substantially all voting stock must 
be owned by farmer members who are 
currently patronizing the association. 

Many cooperatives do not use stock 
at all. Common stock, once issued, 
may be difficult to recall when the 
holder ceases to patronize the asso- 
ciation. Membership certificates, 
which carry voting right so long as the 
farmer is a patron, are issued instead. 

Farmers’ cooperatives are owned 
by the farmer members who are de- 
sirous of greater returns on their prod- 
ucts sold or of effecting savings on 
supplies bought. There is no need for 
businessmen to fight such farmer co- 
operatives. Often businessmen are 
members of cooperative organizations 
themselves, such as cooperative 
grocery, drug, or hardware wholesale 
concerns which they have joined to 
enable them to get merchandise for 
less than they otherwise would pay. 
Usually, farmer cooperatives have 
helped business in the towns and have 
worked to the benefit of farmers, 
businessmen, and the community as 
a whole. 
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Tomato Plants Barred 


Tomato plants may net be shipped into Mississippi from any other 
state. This ruling was recently made by the State Plant Board at the 
request of the commercial tomato growers of Copiah and adjoining 
counties. Their crop this year was almost a complete loss, caused by 
late blight brought in by plants shipped from another state. 
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MINRALTONE HELPS BUILD CHAMPIONS 


Douglaston Lady Augusta. Only cow of breed to be classified as Excellent and 
have four Excellent daughters. One granddaughter sold for $13,500 — a record 
price for a Guernsey bred heifer. Another brought $14,500— highest auction 
price for a Guernsey in 1949. A great-granddaughter sold for $11,500. a record 
auction price for open heifers; and a half interest in a grandson netted $15,000. 


Famous McDonald Farms Herd 
Protected Against 


HIDDEN MHUNGER 


The 1,500 acre McDonald Farms, Cortland, N.Y. has a wide 
reputation for the all-around excellence of its herd of purebred 
Guernseys, led by the great Guernsey champion, Douglaston 
Lady Augusta. 


Mr. K. C. Sly, manager for J. M. McDonald, owner, has fed 
Hidden Hunger* fighting MinRaltone regularly since 1943. 
Mr. Sly says: “As a safeguard for the health of the herd, we have 
fed Near’s MinRaltone for the last seven years. We use a com- 
bination of all three recommended feeding methods — free access, 
premixing and hand feeding.” 

What MinRaltone will do for one breed, it will do for all. 
Follow the lead of successful stockmen— feed MinRaltone 
regularly, year round. MinRaltone protects against Hidden 
Hunger* because it contains 11 essential mineral elements with 
Vitamin D. Write for free MinRaltone feeding booklet and 
complete details. 


NEAR’S FOOD CO.,INC. ¢ BINGHAMTON, N.Y. 


Plants in Binghamton, N. Y. — Forsyth, Go. 


*HIDDEN HUNGER — Lack of essential mineral ele- 
ments needed by livestock for sturdy health, rapid 
growth, peak production and reproduction. 


NEAR‘S 


MINRALTONE 


HEALTH - PRODUCTION - PROFITS 

















































WITH YOUR NAME 
ON IT! 


Sulton 


TARP OF 1,000 USES 


You get a card with each Fulton Tarp, 
for ordering your name plate and ink for 
marking your tarp, also other property you 
wish to protect from loss. Tell your dealer 
you want , the triple strength, long- 
lasting tarp with your name on it. If he 
can’t supply you — write us. 

FREE Size Chart and Booklet 

Gives correct size for trucks, machinery, etc. 

—tells how to use Tarpaulins for profit on 

the farm. Send card today for your copy. 
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THE NEW 1951 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON 
WYORA-GLDE. 


Take off to thrill-land! Ride the perform- 
in’est motorcycle of all time. Every mile is a 
new sensation. Hills melt away. Rough roads 
level out. Straightaways make you feel you're 
flying. And you steer and hold the road so 
easily that even day-long touring leaves you 
fresh as a daisy. You'll especially enjoy the 
way it speeds up many farm and ranch jobs, 
saves time in countless ways. Easy terms. See 
your dealer today. Mail the coupon now. 

Peseceseeeeesessersssesesesy 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR CO. 

Dept. PF, Milwaukee |, Wisconsin 

Send me free copy of ENTHUSIAST Magazine 
filled with motorcycle action pictures and stories; 
also literature on new models, 





Name. 





Address. 








City. State.._.. 
D. tmsanennannansannnenaad 
OPPORTUNITY: Valuable franchi ilable for the full 
line of Big Twins and the 125 Model. Write today. 








Watch for the Trademark on every article you buy. 


CUTS FEED COST! 
e aN 














Every Papec Hammer Mill is GUARAN- 
TEED to grind any dry feed to any de- 
sired fineness, faster and cheaper than any 
other mill in the same power class. See the 
Model X at your Papec dealer’s or send 
mame on margin of ad for FREE booklet. 


Papec Machine Company 
9811 South Main St., Shortsville, N. Y. 


PAPEC 


HAMMER MILLS - FORAGE HARVESTERS 
HAY CHOPPER- SILO FILLERS 
ENSILAGE CUTTERS + HAY HARVESTERS 
CROP BLOWERS ° FEED MIXERS 
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Practical Livestock Share Farming 


(Continued from page 16) 


the simplest and easiest. Whether 
the landowner furnished brood sows 
or landowner and tenant owned 
them jointly, total capital needed was 
not large. If owner had to buy wire 
and posts for fencing, the tenant 
could do the work and prepare land 
for grazing. 

Adding Grade B dairying to cot- 
ton has also proved fairly simple, 
with required buildings and equip- 
ment fairly low. Adding Grade A 
dairying, or poultry for eggs or beef 
cattle, gets more involved. On any 
farm, however, and for any specific 
set-up a fair plan can be worked out 
by listing what each proposes to fur- 
nish and estimating its value. 


Factors to be reckoned with on 
most farms would include: 

Land, estimated on basis of annual 
rental value or the going interest rate 
on land value. 

Labor, including value of supervi- 
sion where furnished by owner, and 
hired labor that may be needed. 

Fertilizers and lime, with some 
plan for reimbursing tenant should 
he not continue on the farm until 
their value is exhausted. 

Buildings and equipment, with the 
going interest rate on capitalized 
value and normal depreciation al- 
lowance. 

Supplies such as bought feed, fuel, 
and greases, seed, electricity, and 
machinery repairs. 

Veterinary and other services. 

Foundation herd or flock, with 
provision for increases. 

Taxes, on property owned in com- 
mon, as well as on land and perma- 
nent improvements. 


Plain, ordinary common sense 
needs to be used in setting up any 
livestock share plan. For example, if 
the owner is away from the farm and 
checks its operations only occasion- 
ally, he is usually wise to work out a 
plan whereby the operator furnishes 
livestock or tractor power. Livestock 
share farming won’t work with fami- 
lies who are not interested in getting 
ahead or who are not willing to learn 
new methods. 

A farm in a high state of fertility, 
well equipped, with good, perma- 
nent pastures established, would call 
for a higher return to its owner than 
a poor, ill equipped one. A tenant 
“starting from scratch” on an ordin- 
ary cotton farm, with pastures and 
fences to be built, land to be im- 
proved, and special building to be 
done, should expect and get a return 
for the extra work that will be ahead 
of him. 

In an enterprise such as dairying, 
that requires a great deal of labor, 
the landowner would be expected to 
furnish more of the equipment and 
other costs than in an enterprise such 
as beef cattle where labor needs are 
relatively low. Two men who are at 
all suspicious of one another have no 
business setting up a livestock share 
farming program. 

Ordinarily, there are distinct ad- 
vantages in a plan that requires ten- 
ant as well as owner to have an in- 
terest in the breeding herd or flock. 
Any man just naturally takes a keen- 


er interest in something in which he 
has a share. 

Any plan should provide for pro- 
tecting soil and making it richer. 

In general, it seems desirable to 
work out livestock share farming 
plans on a fifty-fifty profit basis even 
where crops may continue to be pro 
duced on the third and fourth. This 
may not always be true, especially 
with farm operators who have no 
capital to start with. 


A variation to the joint owner- 
ship of cows in a dairy herd is for the 
owner to keep full title to all animals 
with the tenant furnishing all tractor 
or other equipment to produce feed 
crops. One dairy lease which we 
have seen provided that the landlord 
would agree to stand half the cost of 
bought hay and grain for the first 12 
months after the beginning of the 
contract; for the second 12 months, 
40 per cent; and thereafter, only 25 
per cent. The reason for this sort of 
clause is, of course, clear. Cost of all 
other bought feeds was to be shared 
equally. — 

Our agriculture is changing so fast 
that new factors may need to be con- 
sidered in making plans for livestock 
share farming. In some areas, new 
weed pests are becoming serious. For 
lack of cold winter weather, pest 
problems of livestock and of feed 
crops have been worse than usual in 
1949 and 1950. Better adapted ma- 
chinery and the changes that a live- 
stock farming system itself brings 
make obsolete highly valuable pieces 
of equipment of a few years ago. 

Livestock share farming is not a 
type of farming whereby a man can 
jump in and out at the end of every 
year. It’s a continuing program that 
goes on. It makes for more stable 
farming, for richer soils, and richer 
people. It’s a sound program for 
either a landowner with more land 
than he can tend himself or a tenant 
who wants to get ahead. 


Among bulletins and other ma- 
terial that may prove helpful are: 
Better Farm Leases, Farmers’ Bul- 


letin 1969, Office of Information, . 


USDA, Washington, D. C.; also, MP 
627, Your Farm Lease. 

Farm Rental Arrangements in 
Georgia, Bul. 220, Georgia Experi- 
ment Station, Experiment. 

Raising Hogs on Shares, Circular 
838, Extension Service, State Col- 
lege, Raleigh, N. C. 

The Stock-Share Lease, Circular 
252, Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, Manhattan, Kans. 

Some Successful Systems of Rent- 
ing Land, Agricultural Extension 
Service, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Problems and New Developments 
in Farm Leases, College of Agricul- 
ture, Urbana, III. 

General Farm Lease With Sug- 
gestions for Use, A. & M. Extension 
Service, College Station, Tex. 

General Farm Lease Form and Soil 
Conservation Agreement, Chamber 
of Commerce, Ardmore, Okla. 

(Note.—State bulletins from out- 
side your own state are sometimes 
sent free; sometimes a charge of a 
few cents may be made for them.) 








ROOST PAINT 
Louk rion 


1. BHC plus DDT. 


2. Kills by both fumes 
and contact. 


Just spread Pratts Roost 
Paint on roosts and it 
oes to work instantly 
fillin ing both the adult lice 
and the eggs...is effective 
longer, too. No handling 
of birds. Will not stain or 
taint eags or meat. Works 
under all henhouse con- 
‘@ ditions. Safe, easy and 
? economical to use. Give 
your birds that relief so 
a to growth and 
egg production by using 
Pratts Roost Paint. 


Ask your dealer for Pratts 
Roost Paint. If he can’t sup- 
ply send $1.00 for trial pack- 
ane to Pratt Food Co., Dept. 
RPI4, 130 Walnut St., Phila- 
delphia 6, Pa. 
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For Layers That PAY 
START FEEDING 


everhest 
a 


LAYING MASH EARLY 





Order Direct As 
Thousands Do. 


Shipped promptly; 
guaranteed fresh. 
Convenient, eco- 
nomical. 








returns. 





For more egg5, 
more profits, feed 
EVER-BEST Laying 
Mash regularly. 
This tested, bal- 
anced, enriched, 
formula pays big 


Mail postcard 

ij today for sub- 

. scription to 

EVER-BEST 

Echoes—full of information, wit and stories. 


Also valuable poultry booklet and price list. 


EVER-BEST FEED MILLS 


531 Means Street, N.W. 


Atlanta, Georgie 








ONE-MAN OPERATES 


Rew 


et Loe 


BLADE TYPE & TWO-WAY 
DITCHERS and TERRACERS 
Attach tracto ith hy- 
draulic powertih. Build sar. 
races, cut ditches, clean feed 
lots, do other farm jobs, save 
time, man hoursand money. 

Write for 

erature. 





Above-Two Way 


special Martia 
or Ford, Fi 
ind other 





OWENSBORO DITCHER & GRADER CO., 
Box 31 Owensboro, 
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> 
A bale of good, 
leafy hay placed 
in the laying pen 
lowers feed costs, 
acts as green feed 
substitute and 
helps in prevent- 
ing cannibalism. 





November Ideas To 


Close windows, ventilators on north 
side of chicken house so that cold water. It may be simple light bulb in 
winds will not cause drop in laying. pit (above), or thermostatically con- 
South side can usually be left open. trolled heater made for this purpose. 





Watch out for a neck molt. This is the first sign of lowered pro- 
duction. Increased artificial light will usually bring these pullets 
back into laying and keep them from going into a full molt. 


Make Poultry Pay 


By D. F. King, Poultry Editor 





Plan warming system for drinking 





Georgia-Alabama-Florida Edition 







SURE-STAND 
GRASS SEEDING 
PULVERIZER and PACKER 


SEEDS LEGUME AND BROME 
PULVERIZES & PACKS THE SOIL 


All AT THE 
SAME TIME 


CHECK NOW HOW YOU TOO CAN HAVE AN IMMEDIATE 
SAVING IN SEED COST! 


It’s hard to believe—but true! The Brillion SURE STAND method of seeding saves 50% in 
seed, and like Mr. Weber, farmers in all parts of the country this year proved it . . . it’s the only 
implement that is two-seeders-in-one plus a soil pulverizer and packer. Look ot its important 
features, and you'll see why. You crush and pulverize the soil as you seed it. There are no 
lumps or hard clods left to prevent the seed from growing. You meter out the seed evenly 

. all seeds are within the top 2” soil .. . no seed is lost by too deep planting — result 
@ good catch. As Mr. Weber of idlewood Plantation, Indianola, Mississippi, says, “We secured 
a 98% stand, and we used only 3 as much seed per acre as pored to ding with grain 
drill previously.” 

Seed cost is not all you save. Just think of the hours of labor, time, and operating expense you 
save! And you can go on saving money for years, because it is made to lost; as Mr. Weber says, 
“It should last a minimum of 25 years” . . . heavy and sturdy construction where it needs to be 
strong . . . accurate where it must perform as a seeder . . . holds enough seed without being 
cumberson. Join the thousands of farmers who are saving money while getting bigger crops the 
Brillion SURE STAND way. 












Write today for name of neorest dealer and the _ 
re Ga model Brillion SURE STAND Story. 


To meer your needs ia pe vidihe in double aa une WRITE Precgedd I =| 


box models. 






BRILLION IRON WORKS, INC. Sia td 


BRILLION* WISCONSIN SS - 13 | 
ae — find 











© Profitably © Safely 
Current ©) % On Insured 
Dividend Savings 


Mail coupon for information 
and latest financial statement. 


EFFERSON FEDERAL 
























The Hy-Line chickens that won the 
Georgia Egg Laying Test carry breed- 
ing identical to Hy-Line Chicks we 
sold to customers. These Georgia win- 
ners were selected from a commercial 
Hy-Line flock to enter in the Georgia 
Test. 

ORDER DECEMBER-HATCHED Hy-Line 
Chicks (Variety 152) now for high-speed 


egg production during the “high egg 
price’ months. 


Send for NEW CATALOG 


ewest high-yielding egg and broiler one 
Rare and imported varieties. Pedigree-blood 
purebreeds. Turkey poults. Started pul- 


pot aw Hatches year-around. We can ship at 
927-P Gallatin Road, Nashville, Tenn. 


— offer. CATALOG FREE. 
a Hate Pleasant Hill, Mo. 
inen ig O Hy-Line Chicks from parent stock de- 
velo y-Line Poultry Farms, a department 


of Pioneet Hi-Bred Corn Company. 


















Learn how to save u; Ars es ne 4 

Why pay — ah’ 

and i hatched, gx A. or 
started. blood. 

‘ wh Catalog FREE. Write now to 


EAT PLAINS HATCHERIES, 
at Effingham, m., Pleasant Hill, Mo., or Wichita, Kans. 
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Do not market turkeys un- 
til they are mature and fat. 
The turkey tail is a good 
guide to maturity. When a 


o p 7 R t OR GUARANTEES | your chicks? Save money on all lead- 





PULLETS. 
SUPERIOR HATCHER 





Are you paying 30% too much for 







ing breeds and crosses. 300-egg lines. 
As hatched, sexed or started. Year 






98% LIVABILITY :; Ass vss around. Write address below for cut 


on over 
prices and FREE BOOK in colors. 
simost ia ody eee toy sa COLONIAL POULTRY FARMS 


potebed or ay for ont Also crosses and 7, antED CULLMAN ALABAMA 
















turkey is ready for market, 
tail feathers on the side will 
be as long as feathers in 
center. Bird shown is not 
mature enough to be fat. 








Gare pe HOLE Eggs and GREATER PROP Te ox 


ing Strains. For 29 years one of Amer- 
oo ate finest t 


BUY DIRECT © 





C 
LOWEST PRICES BIGGEST SELECT® ON 
FROM yt eenty LAPGEST MANUFACTURER 
REE SAMPLES & 









‘sex pedigree 
CHICKS ing farms. EE 4 Color Catalog 


ARMS, eox 713-0, Clmton, Me. ie 
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BUILDING 


FOR 77 YEARS! 


pratts 
POULTRY REGULATOR 


Famous old reliable Pratts Poultry Regulator has 
helped produce more eggs for 77 years. Millions of 
poultrymen have used this time-tested trace-mineral 
and vitamin supplement to spur their birds to greater 
production. Ask your dealer for Pratts Poultry Regu- 
lator or send $1.00 for trial package to Pratt Food 
Co., Dept. PR-277, 130 Walnut St., Phila. 6, Pa. 








BERRY S siitorwatnivniocous 
BIG PROFITS J9..\-483" 
YEAR AFTER YEAR} JT) TT 3 po :}:C) 10d": 


a hobby to a profitable busi- Bj paga- Primes a toa ell 


ness. ave been buying 2,300 
chicks every 2 weeks from YOU CAN AFFORD AST REPLACING 
TO RAISE THEM 


Berry's for past 5 years. 
C. D. Ferry, Wisconsin. 

LAYING RECORDS, 
BROILER SALES ARE 


PROOF OF HIGH PROFITS 
Berry’ 's STARTED PULLETS 
& COCK 


a we 
GEORGE BERRY + ERNEST BERRY 
LIFETIME BREEDERS 
OF PROFITABLE POULTRY 


New Cross Triples Last Years Sales 
PROFITS — good fits — that lai 

tripled sales for new BERIG Go OLDS. Sales PULLETS 
in the millions for Berry's sensational orig- ERELS save you loss, 
inal Austra-Whites. Making money with] $ etch, money. Deo, fer veuscaly 
a work and worry tells the reason. COCKERELS| Ectden-wnite chicken with 


oad-Sreasted, Fast-Maturing, All-Purpose $21% golden-yellow skin and logs. On 
wastes Sache and tow Stamnesken pu WE AA | a cross of 2 world: champion 
" and New Hampshires 


laying breeds. Write now! 
(Day-Olds, too.) 
Thousands Day-Old Chicks Hatching PREMIUM SRotLERs 
Every Week of Year at Low Farm Prices . t 
NEWCASTLE IMMUNIZED PARENT STOCK ag Sie. 


FREE BOOK GIVES POSITIVE PROOF “eerie ep 


D Mrs ‘olds 
OF PROFITS WRITE TODAY most St orodtabic ‘thant we've raised.” 


GEORGE BERRY leeeasa ERNEST BERRY 
405 Ajax Rd., QUINCY, ILLS. (Revanes) 405 Sunflower Rd., NEWTON, KANS. 


5 
LEMMEN’S LARGE 
immediate Delivery. Also Started 
Pullets 12 es to 20 wks. Large or- 
ders trucked, or you can call for. In- 
spection privilege Range grown. Con- 
test matings. Babcock, Hanson, 
Ghostley, and Dryden Bloodlines. Big 
Free Catalog-Calendar. 


LEMMEN LEGHORN FARM, Box j[{UL] HOLLAND, MICH. 


Our Advertising Guarantee is your protection. PeWs ROSELAWN 
BIG TYPE LEGHORN 
AND SAVE TWO WAYS ON FEED 
Order Roselawn straight run chicks, 
baby pullets or started chicks. We will 
hel , ae mature them at SAVINGS 
OF 20% to 50% like we have for thou- 
sands of other successful poultry raisers. 
Bred to lay more while using less they 
will earn you a second G FEED 
SAVING in tee laying house. Here is 
your opportunity ad BIGGER PROF 
reeding Farm Chunks Carly Discounts 
Roselawn Leghorns are 100% pedigreed sired. 1951 egg 
records highest in history. You can have these big, rugged 
real breeding farm chicks and started 
pullets at EARLY ospan Die. FR 
ah SAVINGS IF YOU cataies 


ROSELAWN Se eT 
POULTRY FARM 


WRITE 
R.R. 10M Dayton (7), Ohie 








4 WKS. OLD 
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BIG CHICK VALUE § 





32060 
Pullets, Cockerels or Unsexed —LIVE peuveny SOS 4 
Send Money Order for Prompt Shipment 
me susiness Over 25 rears Pey Postage 
St. sh, wae 


DR. LESEAR MEDICINE CO., ST. LOUIS 16, MO. ATLAS Dept. P, 


HEALTHY CHICKS 
NO CRIPPLES!—NO CULLS!—Ovr Choice 











Short Cut to Hybrid Chicks 


By D. F. King, Poultry Editor 


The Auburn hybrids have larger bodies, fewer culls, lower growing mor- 
tality, and lay more eggs than either of parent strains—better chickens, 


HE remarkable results from hy- 

brid corn are well known. Many 
large breeding farms have tried to 
get similar results in egg production 
by following a similar breeding pro- 
gram. One major problem, however, 
prevents rapid progress with hybrid 
chickens from the standpoint of the 
poultry farmer. The inbreeding pro- 
gram is so costly and slow that cost 
of the chicks is very high compared 
with standard bred chicks. Alabama 
Agricultural Experiment Station is 
attempting to produce a chick similar 
to hybrid chicks in production by a 
less expensive and less complicated 
breeding program. 

Scientific breeders have long real- 
ized that certain crosses do extremely 
well and others only fairly well. I 
have tried crossing well developed, 
unrelated strains of single comb 
White Leghorns and selecting as fu- 
ture breeders those families that 
“click” when crossed. This system 
may produce chicks with just as 
much of the so-called “hybrid vigor” 
as those produced by drastic in- 
breeding. In fact, very fine results 
have been obtained already. 


In 1949, the Auburn Strain White 
Leghorns, already nationally known 
for their ability to resist common 
poultry diseases and also lay well, 
were crossed with an unrelated strain 
of White Leghorns also being bred 
at the Alabama Station to resist dis- 
eases. This Bama strain (B) had many 
outstanding qualities, but could not 


INFERTILE EGGS HATCHABILITY 


Auburn Strain male, with dubbed 
comb, is crossed with Bama strain 
female to produce Auburn hybrids. 


withstand extreme exposure to dis- 
ease that Auburn (A) Strain could. 
The charts below show how these 
breeders, selected only a short time 
for crossing ability, have “clicked.” 
The strain-crossed pullets equaled 
the best parent strain in low adult 
mortality (see charts below) and ex- 
celled either strain in fertility and 
hatchability of eggs, growth rate, 
growing mortality, age at laying first 
egg, percentage culls at laying age, 
and number of eggs laid during the 
year. These results are more striking 
than ever when it is recalled that 
either of the pure strains will rank 
with the best in the U. S. for profit- 
able egg production. Selection for 
“hybrid vigor” by this new method is 
being continued, and possibly poul- 
try farmers soon can buy still better 
chicks at normal prices, 








WEIGHT PER PULLET 
AT FIVE MONTHS 
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Nearby SUPER QUALITY Desléis 


ALABAMA: ABBEVILLE—Smith’s Poultry Farm; ALTOONA—Cecil Snéad; ASHLAND 
— R. H. Harkins; CENTRE — Cherokee County Exchange; CRAGFORD — R. D. Walker: 
DOTHAN—Houston County Farmers Exchange; ELMORE--Happy Day Hatchery; GORDO— 
Hickman’s Hatchery; HARTFORD — Guilford Mercantile Co.; LINEVILLE — Gordon Price; 
MALONE—Murphy’s Hatchery; NOTASULGA—Notasulga Milling Co.; OPELIKA—Farmers 
Market Exchange, J. W. Hovey; OPP—H. B. Paulk Grocery Co.; OZARK-—-Farmers Market 
Exchange; PIKE ROAD—Aliport’s Pet Shop; PYRITON—Grady Sims; RAGLAND—Red Star 
Grocery; SLOCUMB — Harris Brothers; TROY — Fitzgerald Seed Store; TUSCALOOSA — 
Farmers Market Exchange; WADLEY — James E. Allen; WEDOWEE — W. E. Rogers; 
WHATLEY—G. M. Carrick; WOODLAND—C. H. Anderson. 


FLORIDA: BONIFAY—Bush Livestock Co.; FELLSMERE—A. E. Cook: FERNANDINA 
—Oldtown Feed Store; GRACEVILLE—Segrest Seed & Hatchery; JACKSONVILLE—Standard 
Feed Stores: LAKE CITY—Wade-Persons Co.; LAKE WORTH—Robert A. Colpitts; LIVE 
OAK—Mizell & Cannon Bros.; MADISON—Williams Feedery; TAMPA—Lopez Feed Co., 
Tampa Feed Co.; TITUSVILLE—Economy Supply Co. 


GEORGIA: ADAIRSVILLE—Stephens Warehouse Co.; ALAPAHA— E. D. Gaskins & Son; 
ALBANY—Chandicr Feed & Seed Co.; ALMA— Robinson’ 8s Grocery Co.; ALPHARETTA—T. 
RB. Dinsmore, B. H. Parkes, J. L. Waters, B. L. Elkins; ANDERSONVILLE — Downs & 
Easterlin; ASHBURN—Ashburn Feed & Seed Store; ATHENS—J. L. Dawsen Co.; ATLANTA 
—D P Feed & Grocery Co., Standard Feed Stores, Southeastern Hatcheries, J. K. Ww aller (Route 
2); AVONDALE ESTATES — C. N. Caldwell; BARNESVILLE — W. A. Sullivan & Son; 
BAXLEY—Thompson’s Feed & Seed Store; BEN HILL—C. P. Suber; BLAIRSVILLE—Willie 
Addington, F. R. Rogers; BLAKELY—Floyd Hathoway; BOSTWICK—Bostwick Supply Co.; 
BOWDON—H. G. Lowery; BOWDON JUNCTION—H. L. Wallace; BRUNSWICK—Knox 
Poultry Co.; BYROMVILLE—Josey Grocery Co.; CANTON—J. F. Morris; CARROLLTON— 
W. C. Caldwell, R. G. Sharp, Shirey & Co.; CHESTER—J. W. Bass, Chester Feed & Seed Co.; 
CHICKAMAUGA—Allen Chastain & Son; CLAXTON—F. F. Baggett; COLLEGE PARK— 
M & A Feed & Poultry Co., M. A. Scarborough, Williams Grocery and Feed; COLUMBUS— 
The Gibson Company; COMMERCE — T. D. Reidling; CONLEY — Bice General Store; 
CONYERS—J. C. Almand Supply Co.; CORNELIA—North Georgia Wholesale Co.; CULLO- 
DEN—J. J. Haygood, J..T. Zellner: CUMMING—Mark Heard, Jr., Geo. W. Pirkle; CUTH- 
BERT—Shivers Farm & Hatchery; DACULA—J. T. Berry; DAHLONEGA—Dahlonega Feed 
& Hatchery; DALLAS—J. W. Hay & Son; DALTON—J. D. Miller; DEXTER—Davis & Davis; 
DORAVILLE—H. T. Glaze; DOUGLASVILLE—R. D. Pounds Feed Store; DUBLIN—Blacks 
Seed Store; DULUTH—Grover Thomas; EASTMAN—RMrs. J. Othell Bass; EATONTON—Alvin 
Lewis; ELBERTON—Copeland Grocery Co.; EMPIRE—G. J. Tripp; FAIRBURN—W. B. 
Dodson; FAYETTEVILLE—J. J. & C. H. Bernhard, H. C. Howell, M. W. McElwaney & Son. 
A. B. Popham; FITZGERALD — Ragsdale Warehouse, W. E. Smith; FOLKSTON — O. E. 
Raynor; FOREST PARK—Forest Park Feed & Seed, L. F. Johnson; GORDON—Gordon Whole- 
tale Co.; GREENVILLE — George Nelson Feed Store; GRIFFIN — Cunningham Grocery; 
HAHIRA—F. H. Hall; HAZLEHURST—M & F Cash Store, Woodward Grocery Co.; HIRAM 
—J. L. Nutchell; JACKSON — G. C. Bell & Co, Redman’s Feed Store; JASPER — Pickens 
County Farmers Association; JESUP—C. C. Hartman & Son, Williams Grocery; KELLY—E. 
F. Perry & Sons; KEYSVILLE—G. E. Chandler: KITE—H. G. Tyson; LAWRENCEVILLE— 
Gebrge C. Armstrong; LILBURN—A. D. Moore & Sons; LITHIA SPRINGS—Standard Feed 
Store; LITHONIA—Evans Grocery Store; LOGANVILLE—Byrd Brothers, L. A. Mitchell; 
MABLETON—J. H. Lee; MACON—R. J. Horton Cotton Warehouse, Standard Feed Milling 
€o.; MANCHESTER—Grubb Grocery Store; MARIETTA—Corn Produce Co., Sauls Grocery; 
MARSHVILLE—W. A. Barr; MEIGS—J. N. Carter Co.; METTER—B. E. Franklin; MILL- 
EDGEVILLE—Chandler Brothers; MILNER—Farmers Union Warehouse; MONTEZUMA— 
B. Savage; MOULTRIE—Coastal Plains Milling Co., Crowe Feed & Seed Co.; MOUNT 
VERNON—Mount Vernon Feed Store: UNTA—Hunter Feed & Seed Store; 
= Levin Super Market; NEWBORN—Sams & Co.; ‘o., Whittens 
try Farm; NORCROSS—Kent’s Market; -Wilcox-Cargile Co.; PALMETTO— 
. H. Cook, R. O. Barnes; PEARSON—Vickers Farm Supply; PELHAM—The Hand Trading 
Co menanoersy it — H & H Chicken Ranch; QUITMAN — Bramnen’s Super Market; 
z S—E. F. Parr; RICHLAND—Pickett Brothers Farm; ROBERTA—W. F. Andrews 
. k Son, J. Horne: ROME— Rogers - Horton Co.; ROSWELL—The Roswell Store; SANDERS- 
ALLE Cart & Boatright; SARDIS — J. G. Haesler & Son; SCREVEN — Max Walden; 
A NOtA—Hollberg’s Dept Store; SMYRNA—R. E. Thomas, Standard Feed Store; SOCIAL 
IRCLE—Standard Feed Store; STAPLETON—J. I. McNair; STILLWELL—L. H. jLancaster; 
TOCKBRIDGE—Mays Brothers; STONEWALL—J. A. Cook; STONE MOUNTA : 
sheppard * aon SYLVANIA—Williams Feed & Seed Co.; TALLAPOOSA bad Sey “a me 
fait PLE—E L. Allen; THOMASTON—O. W. Jones & Son; THOMSON—Happy 
L. deore: “Tieton —Dine Fletcher; TOCCOA—Toccoa Feed & Grocery Co.; TUCKER—R, 
& Sons; VALDOSTA—Standard Feed Store; VILLA RICA—Boggs Grocery Co., 
WiLiiAmean’ Co.; WAYCROSS—Hebardville Store Co.; WHIGHAM—Guss M. Maxwell; 
BUR . €, Armistead; WINDER—E. C. Perkins, Southern Guano Co.; WOOD- 


— Woodbury Gin & Fertilizer Co.; WOODSTOCK — Howell & Poore; ZEBULON — 
van-Slade Company; GAINESVILLE—Standard Feed Co. 








Improved Formula 


A proved egg producer for many 


years, SUPER QUALITY LAYING 
MASH has been further improved by 
the findings of much research in 
poultry nutrition. As these experi- 
mental discoveries are proved prac- 
tical we include them in the SUPER 
QUALITY LAYING MASH formula, 
thus keeping it ‘up-to-date’ in effi- 
ciency and effectiveness. 


A.P.F. Fortified 


The discovery of animal protein fac- 
tors, such as Vitamin B-12, that 
greatly increase the efficiency of 
feeds fortified with them, is relative- 
ly recent. SUPER QUALITY LAYING 
MASH is now enriched with these 
factors, making it an even better egg 
producer than it formerly was. You 
can rely upon it for high production 
of quality eggs. 


Quality Protein Source 


SUPER QUALITY LAYING MASH 
still contains adequate amounts of 
quality proteins, such as those de- 
rived from meat, milk or fish prod- 
ucts. High quality proteins are essen- 
tial for top grade eggs and to sustain 
their high production for long 
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periods. They are also necessary to 
maintain the condition of the laying 
flock. Grain lacks these needed 
factors. 


Supplies Needed Minerals 


Ample amounts of calcium and phosphorus 
together with minute quantities of the equally 
important ‘trace minerals,’ copper, manga- 
nese, iron, cobalt and iodine are essential in- 
gredients in the SUPER QUALITY LAYING 
MASH formula and are necessary to sustain 
high egg production. Grains lack these needed 
nutrients. 


Essential Vitamins 


A, D, and Riboflavin, together with the B- 
complex group called Niacin, Choline and 
Panthothenic Acid are essential vitamins pro- 
vided by SUPER QUALITY LAYING MASH 
to balance their deficiency in grain. SUPER 
QUALITY LAYING MASH fed with grain 
forms a well balanced ration for laying flocks. 
Try it a few weeks, and you'll use it always. 


Valuable Advice, 
FREE! H 


Nich fp op 


‘Y du; lion 


Our new booklet containing 
valuable advice and com- 
plete feeding plans for 
high egg production is free 

to poultry raisers. Write 

for your copy today. A 

post card will do. 


STANDARD FEED MILLING CO, 


6 FAIRLIE STREET, ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


SUPER QUALITY FOUNDATION DIET 
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CLASSIFIED AD RATES 
AND CLOSING DATES 


Edition Per Word 
ALL FIVE SS inmate $60. 
Texas-Oklahoma .... 13¢ 14 
Carolinas-Virginia .......... 7 16 
Kentucky-Tenn. -W. Va. ceed Ic i? 

4. 


Ark.-La. 2c 
Georgia-Alabama-Florida «.13¢ 


Rates based on average net paid circulation of 
Editions as follows: 

ALI. FIVE EDITIONS, 1,085,000; Texas, Obla- 
homa, 230,000; Carolinas- Virginia, 265,000; Ke 
tucky-Tennessee-West Virginia, 180,000; Missi s- 
sippi - Arkansas - Louisiana, 200,000; Georgia- Ala- 
bama-Florida, 210,000. 


CLOSING DATES: (Classified Advertising Only) 
When Texas Edition or All Five itions are want- 
ed, approximately 25th of 2nd month preceding date 
of publication. Example: February issue closes 
Dec. 25th. Other editions close during month pre- 
ceding publication as follows: Carolinas-Va. Ist, 
Ky.-Tenn.-W. Va. Sth, Miss.-Ark.-La. 10th, Ga.- 
Ala.-Fla. 15th. 

Send your ad to the office nearest you—Birming- 
ham, Raleigh, Mediphis, Dallas. 























FARMS and LAND 





50-Foot Waterfalls . 740 acres in scenic Ozarks, 
modern home, 300 acres “cleared land, ample ene saw 
mill on property, owner includes tractor, Delco light 
plant, a. Sane. household furnishings, mis- 
. Just imagine getting all this for 
only $5,550! "Gravel “road, all pick-up routes, 2 miles 
trading village, 6 high school; 200 acres subject to culti- 
vation, pasture watered by 56-foot waterfalls and creek, 
240 wooded; good-to-fair 6-room house, electricity from 
home light plant. modern bath, furnace, basement, spring 
water piped in house, good 34 x 48 basement barn, good 
set of — buildings, another 30 x 32 barn in very 
good condition, ay house, saw mill; estate settle- 
ment bargain-—$5.550 

Details big free Winter catalog many states. United 
Farm Agency, 1682-P5F Arcade Building, St. Louis 1, 
Missouri. 


At Auction to high bidder—My home—80 acres land, 

-room house, 4 ben houses, 2 brooder houses, crib and 
stalls; all houses have electric lights and water; hogs, 
mules. plow tools, cultivator, mowing machine, concrete 
mixer; other things on December 15, 1950, ‘eek am. D. 
M. Swicord, 6 Miles South Cairo South, 


Want many small, medium and large farms for saie in 
Southeastern States. Also cut-over and mineral lands. 
Give o- rice, terms and full particulars when writing. 

Thos. Fonghen & Co., Realtors, 515 North 21st St., 


Bir 


Florida "Bit. Terms. 

















Five Acre Farms. Ideal 
Homesites. Paved highway. Raise fruits, vegetables. 
Fine fishing. Free literature. E. G. Mathews, 2 How- 
land Road, Asheville, North Carolina. 

120 Acres, house, well, mail-school route, twenty acre 
pasture, three streams, timber, kudzu. Tractor culti- 

and, some fruit. Easy terms, $2,500.00. 

Grady Biake, Prattville, Ala., owner. 

+ agg of Farms — Free Catalog. Cattle, tobacco, 
grain. Large estates. Belt Realty, Chase City, Va. 

For Sale—Hatchery in South Alabama. Real bargain 
for quick sale. Address, P. 0. Box 24, Opp, Ala. 

For Sale—1,450-Acre Farm in Middle Georgia. Wilbur 
Slade, Hawkinsville, Georgia 

Black and Ridge Farms Cattle Ranches. 
Ashdown, Arkansas. 

Farms, Ranches, Groves, Land. 
une, 

cake Farms and Cattle Ranches. 
Smiley, Texas. 

















R. Sessions, 





8. G. Thigpen, Picay- 








Felix Howard, 


STRAWBERRIES 





GENUINE MISSIONARY, AROMA, KLONDYKE, 
BLAKEMORE, KLONMORE AND DORSETT 
Si na ae! PLANTS—100, $1.00; 500, $3.50; 

Gem Everbearing—100, $2.00, Ali 
ieee 


CUPP PLANT COMPANY 
Cullman Alabama 


State Certified Strawberry Plants—New Ground grown. 
Blakemore, Klonmore, Fairmore, Klondyke, Teeme, Mis- 
$1.25; 250, $2.25; 500, $4.00; 
6.50; 5,000, $28.00. Tennessee Beauty, Shipper. 

Supreme Suwannee new yom a ons $1.50; 

$2.75; 500, $5.00; 1,000, $37.00. Also 
Thortless ‘Boysenberries, Red Scokaiaan Streamliner 
Everbearing. Information on request. Moss packed, 
prompt shipment, satisfaction guaranteed. College 
Nurseries, Collegedale, Tenn. 


State Inspected, new ground Strawberries—Blakemore, 
Klonmore, ere Klondyke. Expressed—500, $4.00; 
1,000, = $57.50. Postpaid—100, $1.75; 250, 
$3.50 és's o "Ssieceart Beauty, Tennessee Shipper, 

| a thas Expressed — 500, $5.25; 1,000, $9.00; 10,000, 
$85.00. Postpaid—100, $2.00; 250, $3.50; 500, $6.50. 
Everbearing, Tennesseean. Expressed_-500, $9.00; 1,000, 
$16.00. Postpaid—100, $3.75 , $7.50, Shelby Plant 
Farms, Memphis 12, ae 

Certified Strawberry Plants—Missi Blak 
Klondyke, ema, Dunlap, roma—$5. 60 
a= New Tennessee Beauty, Tennessee Ship- 

Senemne Supreme $6.00 per thousand. Premier, 
Tennessean No. 9 Progressive Everbearing—$8.00 per 
thousand. Gem Everbearing—$10.00 per thousand. Orders 
filled promptly with fresh dug plants. Orr Plant Farm, 
Harrison, Tennessee. 

Top Quality Strawberry Plants — Certified — Prompt 
Delivery. Blakemore, Missionary — 100, $1.50; 1,000, 
$6.00; 5,000, $27.50; 10,000, $50.00. Tennessee Beauty— 
100, $2.00; 1,000, .50; 5.000, $40.00; 10,000, $75. 
Streamliner — 100, $3.00. Write today. Chattanooga 
Plant Farm, 802 North Chamberlain ‘Avenue, Chatta- 
nooga 6, Tennessee. 

Certified Strawberry Plants —_ Improved uaeres 
ae Missionary, Dunlap, Klonmore—100, $1.00 

1,000, $5.00. Everbearing: Streamliner—100, 2:00; 
Gem — 100, Thorniess Boysenberries; Latham, 
Cumberland Raspberries—25, $1.25. 10 Rhubard or 8 
Concord Grapes, $1.00. Garland Simmons, Mountain- 
burg, Arkansas. 

Certified Strawberry Plants—Double Inspected. Blake- 
more, Aroma, Missionary, Dunlap, Klonmore, R 


























STRAWBERRIES 


Certified Strawberry Plants—New ground grown. Va- 
rieties: Blakemore, Missionary, Dunlap, Pay Klon- 
dyke, Klonmore, R $4.50 d. Tenn. Beauty, 
Tenn. Shipper, Tenn. Supreme, Premier, $5.50. Perce 
sive Everbearing, $7.00.° Gem Everbearing, 
Vernon Lackey. McDonald, Tennessee. Phone 1976R4._ 


Strawberry Plants — State Inspected Blakemore, Klon- 
dyke, Missionary—100, $1.00; 500, $3.00; 1,000, $5.00. 
Boysenberry Plants, write for price ‘list. All plants guar- 

anteed. Buel Gregory, Alma, Arkansas. 
Certified Strawberry Plants — Blakemore, Klondyke, 
Missionary, $4.50 thousand. Premier, Shipper, Beauty, 
and. Moss . orders filled promptly. 











50 thous 
Bill Weathers. MeDonal 








NURSERY STOCK 


ROSE BUSHES 


EVERBLOOMING, TWO-YEAR OLD FIELD 
GROWN, WORLD’S BEST. 


165 STANDARD AND U. S. PATENTED 
VARIETIES. 


Beautify your home with famous roses. Buy 
direct from America’s largest exclusive 
grower of fine roses and save the difference. 
Write today for our rock-bottom prices and 
varieties, for Fall, Winter and Spring. 


RAY’S ROSE NURSERY 


Department E 


TYLER TEXAS 





Root Your Own Cuttings in Sand in a box, Greenhouse 
Hotbed. Scientific Copyrighted Instructions (booklet) 
$1.00. It is easy, in an amazingly short time, to root 
cuttings of Camellias, Azaleas, Gardenias, Roses, all 
Evergreen Shrubs, and other plants, in sand, anytime of 
the year, with our instructions. This information cost us 





$5.00 thousand. Tennessee Beauty, Tennessee Shipper, 
Tennessee Supreme, $6.00. Gem Everbearing, $10.00. 
Streamliner, $12.50. Progressive, $8.00. J. A. Ramsey 

Son, Harrison, Tenn. 

Certified Strawberry Plants—Blakemore, Missionary, 
Klondyke, Aroma, Dunlap, $4.50 thousand. Tennessee 
Beauty, Tennessee Shipper, Premier, Robinson, $5.50. 
Progressive Everbearing, $7.00. Gem, $9.00. Guaran- 
teed delivery, moss packed. W. C. Mathews, McDonald, 
Tennessee. 

Strawberry Plants—Certified—Postpaid. 250 Blake- 
more, $2.00. 250 Everbearing, $3.50. Dunlap, Blake- 
more, Missionary, $4.00 per thousand. Gem and Masto- 
don Everbearing, $10.00. Progressive Everbearing, $5.00 
express collect. Baster Ramsey, Harrison, Tenn 

Strawberry Plants—New Crop, Best Quality. Mission- 
ary, ae, gr Blakemore — prepaid, 
$4.50; 1,000, $6.00. 5,000 lots and up, $5.00 per thou- 
sand Express Collect. Gem Everbearing, $2.00 per hun- 
dred. W. L. Scoggins, Harrison, Tennessee. 

Strawberries—Everbearing Streamlines or Gems—100, 
$2.00. Missionary, Klondyke, Blakemore, Aroma, Klon- 
more, Robinson, Dunlaps — 100, $1.00; 1,000, $4.50. 
Boysenberries, Raspberries—25, $1.25. Mountainburg 
Nursery, Mountainburg, Ark. 

Strawberry Plants — Double inspected, best quality 
plants. Blakemore, Klondyke, ee 00 hun- 
dred prepaid; $6.00 thousand f.o. here. Mastodon and 
Gem Everbearing, $2.00 hundred » ee M. Wood & 
Sons, Judsonia, Arkansas. 

Good Quality Strawberry Plants—Missionary, Dunlap, 
Klondyke, Blakemore, Aroma—$4.50 thousand. emier, 
Beauty, Tennessee Shipper, $5.50. 























VEGETABLE PLANTS 





Specially selected Cabbage, Onion, Collard Plants to 
stand the winter cold. rleston, | _Bavoy,. Christmes 
King, Flat Dutch cabb ia E 
Sweet, Blue Stem collard. Crystal Wax, ay Spanish, 
Yellow Bermuda onion. Now ready. Prices, mail pre- 

aid —— 100, 50e; 300 ; 500, $1.50; 1,000, $2.50, 

‘ompt shi ts. M Plant Farms, Mentone, Ala. 





spegeeeeese Everbearing, $8.00. Clyde J. Scoggins, 
na 

Certified tan Plants — Missionary, Bl 
Klonmore, Aroma, binson, $4.50 thousand. emier, 
Tennessee Beauty, $5.50. Everbearing Progressive, 
$7.00; Gems, $10.00. Telephone 1975J1. James Beaty, 
MeDonald. Tenn. 

Strawberry Plants—State Inspected cr 1,000, 
$5.00; arg aes Ret $5.50 collect. Ever- 
bearers—Gem, 100, $1.7 $3.00; Streamliner, 100, 
$2.00 prepaid. Satisfaction "sesuabeak Homer Meadow, 
Alma, Arkansas. 





emore, 











Cabbage Plants — Millions large, rooted, frostproof 

Copenhagen, Early Jersey, Charleston Wakefield, Marion 

.O.D. ti. 00; 1,000, $1.50. Express— 

5,000, $5. 00. White Bermuda “Onion, pencil size plants— 

$i. 50 thousand. Prompt shipping, satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Puckett Plant Co., Fitzgerald, Georgia. 

Fall Cabbage and Collard Plants—Wakefield, Copen- 
hagen, Round Dutch, Glory of Enkhuizen. Georgia Col- 
lards. Seed wonnes © neg B a sprayed to produce 
healthy plants. 


a 1,000, $2.50 post- 
id. Express cole. to jn's0 Pied it 








Certified Strawberry Plants — Blakemore, Klondyke, 
Missionary, Dunlap, Aroma, $4.00 thousand. Klonmore, 
Tennessee Beauty, Premier, $5.00. Gem Everbearing, 
Mastodon, $9.50 express collect. Tom Gibson, Harrison, 
Tennessee. 

Strawberry Plants—Blakemores—Won two ribbons in 
1949 at Cullman’s Annual ‘eat 3 ved Festival. State 
inspeted. 1,000, $5.00; 500, $3.00; 300, Pei 100, 
> ae Postpaid. Warren G. washer. Route 5, Cullman, 

abam 





ls of dollars and years of experience, and cost 
you only $1.00. National Nurseries, Dept. 10, Biloxi, 
Miss. P.S.—Free colorful catalog on Camellias, 
Gardenias. 


THREE CAMELLIAS FOR ONLY $3.00! 
These 3 Camellias—handsome double red, beautiful 
double white, delicate shell pink—average TWO 

c AL They are BRANCHED, HEAVY 

ROOTED, and GOOD STANDARD VARIETIES! 
Fast growers and heavy bloomers! Planting time is 
here so order this big Camellia bargain NOW while 
stocks are complete! 

6 CAMELLIA SASANQUAS FOR ONLY $3.00! 
These boode early blooming sasanquas are ONE TO 
TWO FEET TALL Fast growers with beautiful 


Azaleas, 





13¢ per Word 


$14.00 per Inch 
ALL FIVE EDITIONS 


GA.-ALA..F 






LA. EDITION 


NURSERY STOCK 
MOUNTAIN VIEW NURSERY CO, 


A dependable source of Fine Fruit Trees, Vines, 


Strawberry Plants at a LOW PRICE. Write "a 
SPECIAL OFFER. 
P. O. BOX 248 SMITHVILLE, TENN, 





Camellia Sasanquas — (Hardy Camellia) — Beautiful, 
fast growing, hardy, profuse bloomers in fall and winter, 
en Pink, White, Variegated—10-15 inch, $1.00 each; 

$5.00. 18-24 inch, $2.00 each; 3, $5.00. Silver Bay Bay 
Hareotion Daphne, Alabama. 


Stuart Grafted Pecan, 75c; Chinese Chestnut, 606; 
Gumbo Chinquapin, 50¢; Japan Walnut, 75c; ‘Whit 
Scuppernong, 50c; Male Scuppernong, 50c; Pomegranate, 
50c; Pineapple Pear Trees, 40c. Stovall Nursery, Leakes- 
ville, Mississippi. 


Dixie Brilliant Red Crape Myrtle. Premieontng new 
richer red. Finest of all. Order now for early season 
shipment. 79c¢ each. 3 for $1.79. 10 for $4. 79. 25 for 
$10.79. Postpaid. H. G. Hastings Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


We Sell on the Installment Plan. Best varieties Peach 
and Apple Trees, low as 12c; Grapevines, 4c; Shrubs, 13¢; 
Evergreens, 15c. Berries and Plants. Catalog ‘Free. 
Benton County Nursery, Box 509, Rogers, Arkansas. 

Scott’s Vineyard — 24 varieties Scuppernong, 11 re- 
cently released by Government, 5 being self- pollinating 
bearing varieties eliminating need of nonbearing males, 
Write for catalog. Z. L. Scott, Concord, Georgia. 

Nut Trees—-Special Chinese Chestnut Offer—2 
Trees, strong 2-3 foot, $3.00 postpaid. Complete —— 
free. Booklet, how to get rich without plowing, 25c. Nut 
Tree Nurseries, Box 65-A, Downingtown, Pa. 

Azaleas—Heavily rooted cuttings of tall growing In- 
dicas, aErly and Late Red, Variegated, Flame, Early 
Pink, Lavender—25 for $2.00; 100 for $6.00 postpaid, 
Hills Gardens, Georgetown, South Carolina. 

6 Peach, 5 Apple, 5 Plum, 3 Pear, 20 Grapevines, 20 
Youngberries — Any one selection $1.00, all selections 
$5.00. Prepaid. Guarantee satisfaction. Crider Bros, 
Nursery, Fayetteville, Arkansas. 

Camellias — 10-15 inch, strong, field grown plants. 
Double flowering, best varieties, —- labeled. hite, 
Red, Pink, Variegated. $1.00 each; 6, $5.00. Silver Bay 
Nurseries, Daphne, Alabama. 

Rose Bushes—-Two-year old field grown everblooming 
varieties, new AARS, patented and standard. Over 106 
varieties to choose from. Write for free color catalogue. 
Ty-Tex, Box 532, Tyler, Texas. 

Peach Trees 10c; Apples 15c. 
line fruit “eT plants, ornamentals Growing quality 
trees since 1918. Salesmen wanted. Baker Nurseries, 
Box 13A, Higginson, Arkansas. 

10 Beautiful Flowering Shrubs postpaid for A 4 
Golden Bell Forsythia; 4 Pink Weigelia; 2 Moc! ange, 
Milstead Nursery Company, Route 2, McMinnville Tenn, 

Tree Everbearing Blackberry produces five gallons per 
plant. Three, ee 50; dozen, $9.00. Other nursery stock 
cheap. A. E. Boothe & Son, Weatherford, Texas. 

10 two-year-old blooming size Azaleas for only $3.00 
postpaid. Ask for bargain list of plants. Rudolph’s 
Nursery, Mobile, Ala., Crichton Station. 

Pecan Trees—Stuart, Curtis, ey ae — Sue- 
cess—25 cents per foot. Clio Pecan Co., Clio 


Rosebush e select, everblooming vata Free 
































Free catalog. Complete 




















delicate blossoms! GROWS ANYWHERE! E 
for hedges and make good camellia grafting stock! 
Collection includes 2 red, 2 white, 2 pink. 
A GIFT FOR YOU! 

With any $3.00 order, you get Absolutely FREE, 
a beautiful field grown AZALEA PLANT! With 
any $6.00 order, a 2 year old CAMELLIA PLANT! 
With any $12.00 order, a 2 FOOT BRANCHED 
CAMELLIA and a 2 YEAR BUDDED AZALEA 
PLANT! 
NOTICE! All orders are sent Postpaid! (C.0.D.’s 
accepted, postage collect.) Minimum order $3.00. 
Planting Instructions Included! 

PALMETTO NURSERY 
P. 0. BOX 4177 MOBILE, ALABAMA 


Fruit Trees, Berry Plants, Ornamentals — Complete 
line (nearly 400 cersenten) Se quality nursery stock. 
You will find the Market Leaders at Bountiful Ridge— 
No Advance in Prices. Order and plant this fall. Our 
80 years’ experience guarantees satisfaction. Write to- 
day for Free Catalog. Bountiful Ridge Nurseries, Box 
W-110, Princess Anne, Maryland. 


QUICK BEARING FRUIT AND NUT TREES 


Peaches, Apples, Plums, Pears, Cherries, Figs, 
Apricots, Papershell Pecans, Shade Trees, Grape 
Vines, Berry Plants, Everblooming Roses and Flow- 
ering Shrubs at Money Saving Prices. A complete 
line of State and Federal Inspected Nursery Stock. 
Setheiaetinn Guaranteed. Free Planting Guide 
h Each Order. Write today for Free 
Colored Catalogue. 


EAST’S NURSERY 
Box 202 








AMITY ARKANSAS 





Peach and Apple Trees low as 20c. Pear, Plums, 
Cherries, Nuts, Berries. Gra evines 10c. Evergreens, 
shrubs, ‘shade trees low as High grade, quality 
stock can’t be sold lower. Forty-page color catalog free. 
Tennessee Nursery Company, Box 108, Cleveland, Tenn. 


list. MeFarland’s Nursery, Tyler, Texas. 





BULBS and FLOWERS 





Pansy Plants—Mastodon Jumbos grown from Steele's 
Seeds—the finest strain known. Rich, vivid colors. Earli- 
est bloomers. Gigantic flowers up to 4 inches and better. 
Plants backed and guaranteed by our 36 years of Pansy 


Specialization. Send now for free descriptive circular 
and price list. Hill Top Gardens. Box P, Purcellville, 
Virginia 





African Violets—Red King, White King, Blue King, 


Blueruffles, Redruffles, Gorgeous. Amazons: Neptune, 
Norseman, Amethyst, Redhead. Doubles: Neptune, 
Duchess, Wine, Episcia, Scarletbloom. $1.00; 6, $5.00 


Valley Lilies, $1.00 dozen; 3, $2.50. Jeanne Wilson, 943 
Greenwood Northeast, Atlanta, Georgia. 

Giant Hybrid Amaryllis—Developed through years of 
selection and vegetative propagation. Our color types and 
named varieties are unique. Send for list with cultural 
directions. Special discount to garden clubs. Lake Hope 
Flower Farm, Maitland, Florida. 


Daylilies (Hemerocallis)—Descriptive list named va- 








rieties. Garden Clubs’ Grouped Orders at attractive dis- 
counts. Unlabeled, full color range, dozen, $3.00; 
dozen, $5.00. Amaryllis Gardens, 15 Screven Avenue, 


NE, Atlanta, Georgia. 


Mixed Daffodils, Jonquils, Narcissus, Butter and a 
Snowdrops—100, $3.00; Red Spider Lilies—25, bee 
ge Mrs. Jeff Powers, Jr., ‘‘Homewood,” Mound 
ville, Ala. 

Fina grown, rooted Verbena, 10 colors — 100, $1.00. 
Mother’s Day Daisies—50, $1.00. Thrift, pink and lar- 
ender—50, $1.00. Postpaid. Mrs. W. J. House, Gordo, 
Alabama. 

Imported Tulips — Daffodils, Hyacinths, Lilies, Iris. 
Free catalog featuring outstanding Parrot Tulip 
tion, Daffodil special offer. Foley Gardens, Freeport, 














lant Company, Albany, alt od a. 

Vegetable Pilants—-Cabbage: Varieties, Early Jersey, 
Charleston Wakefield, Marion Market and Copenhagen, 
$1.50 thousand, White Bermuda Onion Plants, $1.50 
thousand. Collard Plants, $1.50 thousand. Wholesale 
Plant Co., Quitman, Georgia. 

We have millions Cabbage, Onion and Collard Plants. 
All varieties now ready for prompt shipment, mixed if 
desired. By mail prepaid—100, 50c; 0, $1.00; 500, 
$1.50; 1,000, $2.50. Alabama Plant Farms, Mentone, 
Alabama. 











VEGETATIVE STOLONS 


Certified Coastal Bermuda. Patten Seed Company, 
Lakeland, Georgia. 


BERRY PLANTS 
BLUEBERRY PLANTS 


From South's Largest Orchard. 
For home and commercial uses. Plant now. 
Begin par within two years. 
3 Plane ndnockoen $2.75 5 Plonts............ $4.00 
Reduction for large quantities. No C.O.D. orders. 
Certified. Postpaid. 


E. M. LOVELACE 
BREWTON ALABAMA 


DON’T LET Progressive Farmer subscription 
run out. Watch for blank ‘‘Your Subscription Has 
Expired.’” All subscriptions stop when out. 

















Certified le Plants—Missionary—100, 90c; 

6.00. Blakemore—100, 
80c; 300, $2. 25; 500, 33. 25; 1,000, $5.00. Postpaid. B. 
D. Tillman, Route 6, Cullman, Ala. 


Strawberry Plants — Klondyke, Blakemore, of > 
Klonmore, $1.00 per 100. Everbearing—50, $1.00; 100, 
$1.75. All postpaid. Price list other stock. Ideal Fruit 
Farm, Stilwell, Oklahoma. 

Certified nog 3 M Plants—Missionary, Blakemore, 
Klondyke, Aroma, $4.50 a thousand; Klonmore, Tenn- 
essee uty, Dunlaps, 00. Express collect. C. L. Mc- 
Daniel, Harrison, Tenn 

ety Plants — Klondyke, Blakemore, Mission- 
ary—1,00 4.50. Everbearing, Boysenberry, Price List. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Alma Plant Farm, Alma, Ark. 

eae net Plants — Klondyke, Blakemore, Missionary 
—1,0 $4.50. Gem Bverbearing. 50; 20th Century 
ms any $4.00 hundred. J. M. Basham, tion, Ark. 

Strawberry Plants — 100 Everbearing Streamliner, 
Superfection, Marvel, Minnesota or Gem, $2.40. Plants 
postpaid. Bonaparte Nursery, Bonaparte, Iowa. 

Strawberry Plants—Low as $1.00 hundred, $4.00 thou- 
sand. All leading varieties. . sppeag for complete prices. 
@enn Banther, Harrison, 

Certified Strawberry Plants — Missionary, Blakemore, 
Klondyke—1,000, $4. Tennessee Beauty, $5.00. B. 
Bramblett, Harrison, Tennessee. 

Genuine Senece and Missionary Strawberry Plants 

7 , $6.00 Postpaid. Collis Day, Hance- 


























—100, 
ville, Putting 


Genuine Missionary Strawberry Plants, $5.00 thou- 
sand. Hinkle Plant Farms, Route 2, Cullman, Ala. 





SCUPPERNONG (Muscadine) IMPROVED 
Several Varieties—Bronze to Black 
Most hardy, most productive, most delicious South- 

ern Grape. Grow for profit and pleasure. 


Two... $1.00 Ten $3.50 
WHATLEY NURSERY, Helena, Georgia 

Free Copy 56-Page Catalogue- Planting Guide in color 
will be sent upon request. Virginia's Largest Growers 
of Fruit Trees, Nut Trees, and Berry Plants, also offering 
Shrubs, Evergreens, Shade Trees, Roses; etc. Salespeople 
wanted. Waynesboro Nurseries, Waynesboro, Virginia. 

PECAN TREES FOR SHADE AND NUTS 

Pecan Trees make ideal shade trees for the new 

home. Plant for pleasure and profit. Write for 

prices on Pecan Trees, as well as fruit trees for 

the home fruit garden. 

GHT NURSERIES 

Box P RA, Georgia 

Azaleas — Budded — Large growing or dwarf — Fine 
bushy, field grown plants. Pink, Red, Lavender, White, 
Salmon. 60 cents each; 10, $5.00. Larger sizes, heavily 
budded 12-18 inch spread, same colors—$1.00 each; 6, 
$5.00. Silver Bay Nurseries, Daphne, Ala. 

Rose Bushes—All Best Varieties. Free catalog. Hints 
on care and culture. McClung Bros. Rose Nursery, Route 
5, Box 275-Q, Tyler, Texas. 


World's largest growers early bearing papershell Pecan 
Trees. Fruit, trees. _ Catalog free. Bass Pecan Company, 























Free Catalog—Quick bearing Pecans, Fruit Trees; how 
to por, them. Fitzgerald’s Nursery, Box 207-E, Stephen- 
ville exas. 





Strawberry oe prices on twelve leading va- 
rieties write, Fred Leamon, Ooltewah, Tenn. 


Satsuma, Lemon, Lime, Grapefruit, Kumquat, Pean 
Trees. Free Catalog. Irvington Nursery, Irvington, Ala. 





Gladiolus — Get Acquainted Offer — 100 Large Super 
Mixed, $2.50; 100 Medium, $2.00 prepaid. Write for 
complete list. J. T. Tongate, Easton, Illinois. 

African Violets—3 Small or 2 Blooming Size for $1.00. 
List of 96 varieties free. McEver Nursery, Gainesvl 
Georgia. 

Blooming Elephant Ear Bulbs, $1.00 each. Double 
Daylilies, 50c. Martha Gray, Route 1, Pearcy, Ark. _ 

Flowers, Shrubs, Bulbs, Evergreens, Ornamentals. 
List. Penland’s Flowers, Ellijay, Georgia. 


SEEDS 


THE PASTURE CHAMPIONS 
KY. 37 PESOUE.....c.cccce 55c Pound Delivered 
65c Pound Delivered 
LADINO CLOVER...... $1. .70 Pound Deli 
ee CRIMSON , 

CRIN Basctertchitosertans 55c Pound Delivered 

One eee gives year ‘round pasture for ® 
y years. 


FARMERS SEED COMPANY 
P. O. BOX 100 GALLATIN, TENN. 
y me — Le: H > 25.00. a 
crab = $25.00 and $30.00. F F. 5 . farm, Archdale 
Farms, Kings Mountain, N. C. 


























Reliable Purity and Germination Tests Marion Vie“ ; 


Madison 





cars Seed Testing Laboratory, 1100 
nee Alabama. 





Certified —~ Plants—Blakemores. Sam Allen, 
Harrison, Tenn 








Rhododendron, Native Azaleas, Hemlock, Kalmia. 
Ovhers, Nature's Greenhouse, Tallulah Falls, Georgia. 








g Leaf Pine Seed—Pound $9.00. Slash Pine, 48 
somos 25e. _ Frank Stovall, Leakesville, Miss. 
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“Pine, $4. 
Miss. : 





_prices._ 


4 verbo” 


SEEDS 
PASTURE SEED 





tified, 50 Ib. lots, 65c per Ib. Ladino Clover 
Peay $1.75 per Ib: Rye Grass, $10 0.00 
=") 0 Ibs. Wixed Kobe, Korean and Sericea 
(excellent grazing), $10.00 
per 100 po 
Ask for. ‘jelese Seed Oats, Wheat, Barley. 
STEGALL & COMPANY, INC. 
MARSHVILLE NORTH CAROLINA 


“Jespedeza Seed You Can Depend On—Sericea, Kobe, 
Korean, Common. We specialize in dodder-free scarified 
Sericea and dodder-free hulled Kobe (something new). 
Call or write for bulletin and prices. Sericea Growers’ 
Association, Ine., Mt. Gilead, N. 


Pad Sale — Johnson Grass Seed, 12c pound. Buffalo 
Grass, 80¢ pound. All kinds legume seed. Write for 
Hale Seed Co., Gatesville, Texas. 


CLOVER 


Certified Dixie Reseeding Clover Weed, er taetion 
90.50%, agi seed 5%, Pure seed 5%; Noxious 
weeds, e. 50 pound bags, 70c a ye Huie, 
Jr., Jonesboro, Georgia. 


Certified Dixie Crimson Clover, the superior strain of 
reseeding clover. Eager Brothers, Valdosta, Georgia. 


COTTON 
HALF & HALF 
AND 
HI-BRED 
PLANTING 
COTTON SEED 


FOR FOLDER AND PRICE LIST 
WRITE 


Ww. C. & R. L. CROOK 
LURAY, TENNESSEE 


King of the Cotton Kingdom—Vandiver’s D. & P. L. 

15, Heavy yield a! acre. High lint percentage. Staple 

inch and better. Delinted and treated. _ for prices. 
Saree Seed Company, Lavonia, Georgia 


CROOK’S Hi-Bred Planting Seed 
Our seed are grown, handled and processed 
for p anting purpose only. 

T. J. CROOK & SON Luray, Tennessee 


Empire Cotton—Get facts and free seed offer. 
Station C, Atlanta, Georgia. 


























Manley, 


TOBACCO SEED 
TOBACCO SEED FOR SALE 


Triple eteaned, treated and germinated by the South 
Carolina Department of Agriculture. 
GOLDEN YELLOW. 402, COKERS GOLDEN 

ARVEST, HICKS 


Ounce... x?) 00. Pound...... $12.00 


MAMMOTH GOLD, JAMAICA WRAPPER, YELLOW 
MAMMOTH AND OTHER VARIETIES 


S. B. HUGGINS 





Route 2 Dillon, South Carolina 
Chamber’s Special, 75.50% germination, ounce 50c; 
pound, $5.00. Jamaica Wrapper, 89% germination, 


ounce 75¢; pound $8.00. Postpaid. Earl Stuckey, Black- 
shear, Georgia. 





TOMATOES 
Marman — World’s Earliest market tomato. 50 days. 
From Argentina. Outyields U. 8. Hybrids. 1,200 Seeds, 
$1.00 postpaid. Glecklers, S a, Ohio. 


WATERMELONS 


CHANDLER WATERMELONS 


Bring Top Prices and Highest Praise 
“We like your. melons fine,’’ says Jeff Chaffin, large 
watermelon grower of Eustis, Florida. “‘On three 
different occasions in the past two weeks, our melons 
from your seed have brought $50. PER CAR 
MORE THAN OTHER MELONS OF THE SAME 
WEIGHT. Inspectors, Buyers, Shippers and other 
growers, have noticed their smooth, glossy wax ap- 
pearance and ask me where I got the seed. Reserve 
200 pounds of seed for me next season. Several others 
around here expect to order from you. I have given 
them your address, also to two Government Water- 
melon Inspectors who said they were the prettiest 
melons they had inspected in Georgia or Florida.’ 
Thanks, Mr. Chaffin! We know many other grow- 
ers share your enthusiasm for our seed. New crop 
seed from carefully selected uniform melons now 
available. Varieties: Clara Lee, Texas Giant, Black 
Diamond. To speed up mail service in filling your 
orders we have changed our post ice address to 
Springtown, Texas. Our farm is still located at 
Poolville, Texas. Write today for price list. 


Chandler Melon Seed Farms 
SPRINGTOWN TEXAS 


Watermelon Seed—Willhite Melon Seed Farms, Pool- 
ville and Weatherford, Texas. Has 31 years growing 
thousands of acres each year strictly for seed that are 
shipped world wide. 44 og | =a 1950 Blue Rib- 
bon Winning Certified Black Diamonds, Congo and other 
new varieties. Beautiful catalogue, free. 

FLORIDA STATE CERTIFIED 
WATERMELON SEED 


Perse with Spergon, shipped prepaid) 























con $1.95 Ib. 
Florida Giant, Cannon Ball Black 
Diamond $1.40 Ib. 
UNCERTIFIED 
Congo $1.40 Ib 
oe Giant -95 Ib. 





. H. Thomson, Seed Grower 
LLOYD, FLORIDA 





HI BRED HALF & HALF 


; COTTON SEED 


WRITE FOR PRICES. 
HURON GIN COMPANY 
LEXINGTON TENNESSEE 





LESPEDEZA 
LESPEDEZA BICOLOR 


Rock Hill Landscape Co. 


428 Pickens Court 
SOUTH CAROLINA 


TOBACCO SEED 
BEST TOBACCO SEED 
THAT GROWS 


Direct from grower with 29 years’ experience 
growing seed. | have for the first time this 
season a limited amount of 


HUGGINS WHITE GOLD 


This variety grows a stocky plant with a long 
and broad leaf, medium close on stalk and 
does not blow down or break so easily like 
some varieties. This is the easiest variety | 
eo ever grown to cure a lemon yellow from 
white to a holds well in field after it is ripe. 
GOLD will make combination of 
: and quality that | don’t believe can 
be. ‘at. Seed very carefully selected from 
crop that made 2,200 pounds per acre and 
sold for $1,325.00 per acre. WHITE GOLD 
will come the nearest making all good grade 
of any variety | have ever seen. Cleaned, 
treated, tested. 


$2.00 Per Ounce 


Supply very limited. | would like for all my 
Customers to try at least part of their crop 
in this good variety. 


| also have other varieties very carefully 
selected from fine crops free from disease. 
Golden Yellow Strain Eight, a real good 
cigarette variety that Will make weight and 
quality. $1.00 per ounce, pound. 
Also latest Improved Broad Leaf Hicks, 402, 
Virginia Gold, Golden Harvest, Jamaica 
Yellow Special, Bottoms Special, 
Mammoth, American Beauty. 

treated, tested, $1.00 ounce, 
00 pound postpaid. 


F. W. HUGGINS & SON 
Telephone 36054 — Route 5 
FAYETTEVILLE NORTH CAROLINA 


— 8 Certified Tobacco Seed—Pure from original 
New ‘“‘Virginia Gold,” leading all varieties 
Station past five years, producing high as 
Pounds and $1, 164 per acre. $1.25 ounce, $17.00 
a (in ounces). “‘Yellow Special A’’ “Yellow Spe- 
*402”" leading varieties for 7 years; also 
$1.00 ounce, $14.00 pound (in ounces). 
Brothers. Charlie Hope, Virginia. 
poe : North Carolina Grown Tobacco Seed—400, 401, 
jal, Oxford No. 26, Oxford No. 
Broadleaf Hicks, . 
guile . Bottom Special, yy eo Gold, Vir- 
Gold Dollar — $1.00 o $1 0.00 
~~ Prepaid. W. B. Moss, Varina, North Ci Cicsthen. 
nts might be likened to show windows in 
advertisers display their wares. Read the ad- 
in this issue. 


ROCK HILL 





Cleaned, 
$12.00 
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BABY CHICKS 


r 
AND f 





SENSATIONAL VALUES 


NEW LOW PRICES ON TOP QUALITY U. S. 
APPROVED—PULLORUM CONTROLLED 


BABY CHICKS 


Mt. Healthy special egg breeding builds Healthy 
Chicks that really pay off—Both on the market and 
at the nest! 200,000 big, fluffy chicks weekly. 100% 
live delivery. Shipped f.o.b. our hatchery. Send 
orders in NOW. DON’T DELAY. Order direct 
from this ad. 

25 50 100 


Barred and White Rocks. 
PULLETS 
COCKERELS . . 

New Hampshires, 8. Cc, Reds, Butt 

Rocks, Buff pL ae White 


‘ nian $7.00 38 
5.90 














Wyandottes, Rox X Hamps, ——— 18.90 
Hamp X Rocks 
PULLETS patie 16.95 
COCKERELS a, «| 
Large Type White Leghorns. 12.90 
PULLETS . 24.50 
COCKERELS Ts 


Brown and Buff Leghorns, ‘Anconas, 
Austra Whites; White, Black, 
and Buff Minorcas 
PULLETS 
I 
HEAVY ASSORTED, Straight DiGiisiennkins 
LEFT OVEK HEAVIES, No Leghorns... 


MT. HEALTHY HATCHERIES 
MT. HEALTHY Dept. B OHIO 


Clover Valley Chicks, U 8. Approved — Pullorum 
Passed. . Produced by one of America’s oldest reliable 
hatcheries. Since 1906 a leader in high quality and fast 
money-making chicks. Why not play safe with your in- 
vestment and give us a trial order Barred, Buff, White 
Rocks; 8. C. Reds; Large type White Leghorns; Wyan- 
dottes; Orpingtons; Australorps; Minorcas; Giants; New 
Hampshires; Brown Leghorns; also cross breeds; sexed 
chicks, pullets or cockerels; Pekin Ducklings, reasonable 
prices. Write for low prices, details of our guarantees, 
free catalog and book on poultry management. Clover 
Valley Hatcheries, Box 24-C, Ramsey, Indiana. 


COLONIAL STARTED PULLETS AND CHICKS— 

NEW CUT PRICES and IMMEDIATE DELIVERIES 
Raise your flock from a breeder of world record hens. 
Famous Best-Eggers pedigree-sired up to 359 eggs. 
As world’s largest hatcheries, Colonial offers lowest 
prices, best quality, prompt delivery on started or 
day-old chicks. Top-Cross Hybrids, crossbreeds, 
broiler types, purebreeds. Sexed or as hatched. We 
hatch the year around. Pullets low as $13.90—100 
prepaid. CATALOG FREE. 


COLONIAL POULTRY FARMS 
Cullman Alabama 
Cornish - Rocks, Cornish-Hamps, Wyandotte - Rocks, 

Austra-Whites, Hampshire-Leghorns, other broiler and 


layer crosses. Production purebreeds, too. Catalog free. 
Standard Hatcheries, Box 1012-M, Terre Haute, Ind. 


Surplus Chicks, C.0.D. New Hampshires, Barred 























Rocks, oe Rocks and Heavy Assorted—25, $3.50; 
50, $5.50; 100, $10.00. Prices at hatchery. A. F. Hock- 
man, RZ, Bellefonte, Pennsylvania. 

Barred, 


— Superior Chicks — New Hampshires; 
Whi Rocks; Reds; Leghorns. Officially Approved— 
Pullorum Passed. Write today. Davis Hatchery, Elnora, 
ndiana. 


Georgia-Alabama-Florida Edition * 


BABY CHICKS 
SURPLUS CHIX PRICES 


ATZ’S FAMOUS CHIX 


Where Flocks Have Hillside Range. 
Flocks are Vaccinated for New Castle 


U. S. Approved—Pullorum Passed 


* Thousands for Immediate Delivery, Plus » 
Postage. 


YOUR CHOICE HEAVY BREEDS 


Pullets in Heavies—$14.95 
LEGHORNS, MINORCAS and ANCONAS 


Pullete_$1 8.90 


Heavy Assorted Pullets, $12.90. Heavies 
(Our noice), $10.90. Heavy Seconds (Limit- 
ed Number), $6.95. Our Mixture, $4.95. 
On orders less than 100 add 2c per chix. 
ONE GRADE Soho BEST. 
RUSH ORDERS. 
ATZ’ S MAMMOTH HATCHERIES 
BOX 20 
HUNTINGBURG INDIANA 





For quick delivery of U. 8. Approved, Pullorum Passed 


p= ora New Be ey White pe Reds, Wyan- 
dott Rock-R Crosses and Cornish-Hamp Crosses, 
18 98; Pullets, e518. 95; Cockerels, $13.95—100. bboy 


ghorns, English type, $13.95; Pullets, $24.95; 
erels, $4.95 — 100. Heavy Mixed, no’ sex guarantee, 

9.95. Write for complete price list and catalog. Jack- 
Pw County Hatchery, Box 16, Seymour, Indiana. 


BABY CHICKS 


U. S. Approved 
Pullorum Passed 





The better the baby chicks the more profit- 
able the layers or fryers . . . the more money 
in your pocket. Choose your chicks wisely, 
choose Georgia State Hatchery chicks! 
Famous Bloodlines From the Best Breeders. 
100% LIVE ARRIVAL IN GOOD 
ORDER GUARANTEED. 
Prices that can’t be beat! Send Post Card 
for Latest Price List. 


WRITE TODAY TO: 


GEORGIA STATE HATCHERY 
128 Forsyth Street, S.W. 


ATLANTA 3 GEORGIA 





“Big Barron Leghorns,’’ Austra Whites, Leg-Hamps. 
Pedigree sired 200-346 eggs. . Pullets, 
98; Leghorn Cockerels, Hybrid Cockerels, 
300. Four weeks Pullets, $27.95; Broilers, $16.98. 
“‘New Hampshires,’’ Nonsexed, $10.95; Pullets, $12.95; 
ee we 95. Four weeks Pullets, $24.90; Broilers, 
$18.98. 00% alive delivery. Guaranteed. Heimans 
Hatchery, yh PF, Missouri. 


BABY CHICKS 

U. S. APPROVED—PULLORUM PASSED 
Broiler and laying Type Chicks from Hardy 

Northern Breeders. Prepaid 100% Live 

livery. 

AAAA Quality Selected Chicks. They live, lay and 
pay. Fast broilers, Profitable layers. They are from 
flocks that come directly from outstanding breeders. 


Early chicks will pay this year. To cash in on 
these profits start early with chicks that will produce. 


BARRED ROCKS, WHITE ROCKS, NEW ai 
SHIRES, R. I. REDS, INDIAN RIVER 


(Barred Rock X N. a _ Cross. 
Hatched—50 $7.0 $12.95 


HEAVY poole ay 
CDnicmnccntiommanne WD eccrine 


DIXIE HATCHERIES 





As 


$11.95 





BIRMINGHAM ALABAMA 
Davis Baby Chicks for immediate delivery. Barred 
White Rocks; Reds; New Hampshires; hite Wyan- 
dottes—As Seecked. $13.95—100; Pullets, $16.95—100; 
Cockerels, $13.95 — 100. Columbian and Silverlaced 
bee = a8. 95. Big English White Leghorns, 
$13.95; $24.95; $4.95. White Giants, Cornish-New 


Hampshire Crosses for Broilers, $13.95. 
Farm, Box 16, Ramsey, Indiana. 


For quick shipment. AAA ~y our best New Hamp- 
shires; Barred, White, and ff Rocks; Rhode Island 
Reds; Wyandottes; Orpingtens, $13.95—100; Brahmas, 
$15.95—100. Heavy mixed $9.95. Write for Pullet and 
Cockerel prices. We ship C.0.D. Carney Hatchery, Box 
35, Shelbyville, Indiana. 


Bush’s White, Barred Rocks Hampshire Reds, 
Pullets, $10.95; -Cockerels, $9.85. Big type eggbred 
Brown, White Leghorns; Austra-Whites; Black, Buff 
Minorcas, $7.85; Pullets, $12.85. Heavies, $6.95; Left- 
overs, $5.95. F.O0.B., 100% alive. Bush Hatchery, Clin- 
ton, Missouri. 


Farmers! Poultrymen! Make highest poultry profits. 
Read America’s leading poultry magazine. Helpful ad- 
vice, money-making ideas every month! Bargain offer— 
15 months 50c, 3 years $1.00. Subscribe Today! Poultry 
Tribune, Dept. 7, Mount Morris, Illinois. 

Ajax Wonderlay White Giants — Mammoth Giant 
Specialists. Show and contest winning strains. Heavy 
layers. Capon stock. Illinois-U. 8. Approved—Pullorum 
Controlled. Low farm prices. Catalog free. Ajax 
Hatchery, Box 422, Quincy, Illinois. 

Special Offer — AAA Barred Rocks, White Rocks, 
Rhode Island Reds, Wyandottes, Hampshire Reds—$12.95 
per 100. Heavy Assorted, $11.95. Bloodtested. 100% 
live delivery, C.0.D. Ruby Chicks, Dept. PF2, Norfolk, 
Virginia. 

Ideal U. 8. Certified and U. 8. Approved—Pullorum 
Clean Chicks are hate the year round. White Leg- 
horns, White Rocks, New Hampshire Reds, Hamp-Legs 
= Anconas. Ideal Hatchery & Poultry Farm, Cameron, 

exas. 


Davis Poultry 








$8.95; 

















Helm’s Chicks. Nationally Famous Thirty Years. 








Pullorum Passed. Brown Leghorns hold three World's 
Records. Leading breeds. Helm’s Chicks, Paducah, Ky. 


Started Pullets 25c up. Baby Chicks $7.90 up. Broiler 
Chicks. 12 breeds and crosses. Catalog free. Ruckers, 


147 


BABY CHICKS 


Dubois Chicks for double wre 
to sell. For quic i Cc.0.D 
Barred, White Rocks; 
— 100. Silverlaced, mbian Wyandottes; 
Giants, $13.95. Big English White Leghorns, $13.95. 
Cornish-Hamp Crosses for broilers, $13.95. Rush ed 
order for quick shipment. Dubois County Hatchery, 
670, Huntingburg, Indiana. 


DENSMORE CHICKS FOR 
BROILERS 
Fast Growing — Early Feathering 
New Hampshires 
White Plymouth Rocks 


From strains especially developed for size 
and fleshing quality. 


PULLETS MAKE FINE LAYERS 


Write for Prices and 
Delivery Dates. 


DENSMORE POULTRY FARM 


Bred to lay, priced 








Box 267-B 
ROANOKE 2 VIRGINIA 
he meng Chick prices slashed. Summer prices for im- 
mediat es, v hi Rocks, 








ew e 
Barred” Rocks, Rhode slant Reds, White nite 
$13.95—100. Big English White Leghorns, $13.95—100 
Silverlaced and Columbian Wyandottes, $13.95 — 100. 
White Giants, $13.95. Heavy mixed, no sex guarantee, 
$9.95. Salem Hatchery, Box 21, Salem, Indiana. 


U.S. APPROVED — PULLORUM 
CLEAN 


Rhode Island Reds 
New Hampshires 
Barred Rocks 
White Rocks 
White Leghorns 


BABY CHICKS AS HATCHED, OR SEXED 
(95% accuracy guaranteed on sexing) 


All of the Best Breeding. 
Prices Reasonable. 

FAMOUS QUALITY and LIVABILITY. 
THE SOUTHLAND HATCHERY 
COLLINSVILLE, ALABAMA 
Finest Alabama Approved, 








Pullorum Passed New 


Hampshires; White, Barred Rocks; Reds; Buffs; Co- 
lumbians ; Sirarieeed: Leghorns ; Se Cornish Hy- 
brids—25, 25; 50, $5.95; 100, $10.95. Ready now. 


Prepaid, 100% delivery. Heavies assorted, 2c each low- 
er; surplus chicks, 4c lower; Pullets. 4c more. Started 
chickens. Muscle Shoals Hatchery, Florence, Ala. 


Prices on Greensburg Chicks for immediate shipment. 
U. 8. Pullorum Passed. Order direct from this adver- 
tisement. AAA grade, non-sexed. Barred, White Rocks; 
Reds; New Hampshires; White Wyandottes; Wyandotte- 
Hamp Cross, $13.95 per 100. Write today for complete 
price list and free catalog. Greensburg Hatchery, Box 
27, Greensburg, Indiana. 


Priced for immediate order—Rocks, Reds, New Hamp- 
shires, Wyandottes, Leghorns, $12.90 per 100. Heavy as- 
sorted $11.90. Assorted $10.40. Write for prices on 
broiler crosses and other breeds. Postage paid or ship 
C.0.D. All chicks from U. Approved — Pullorum 
Passed Hatcheries, Riverdale Chicks, Box 7, Corydon, 
Indiana. 

Choice AAAA and AAA White Rocks, White Wyan- 
dottes, Reds, Barred Rocks, New Hampshires, Buff 
Orpingtons, Austra Whites, $8.95 per 100. Fast broil- 
ers, profitable layers. U. 8. Approved, Pullorum Con- 
trolled. Alive delivery. Free Catalog. $1.00 deposit, 
balance C.0.D. Fulton Hatchery, Box 6-P, Fulton, Mo. 

Broiler Growing — New, profit-packed magazine from 
America’s leading poultry publisher. Raise finer broilers, 
battery or floor brooding, with year ‘round advice, money- 
making ideas. Special Trial Offer, Eight Big Issues, 
$1.00! (Regular price $2.00 year.) Subscribe Now! 
Broiler Growing, Dept. K, Mount Morris, Illinois. 

Seymour low ag New Hampshires; White, Barred 
Rocks; Reds; White Wyandottes, on3.08. p 
horns, White, $13.95; Pullets, $24.95; 
Heavy Mixed, $9.95 hundred. Write’ fee complete list 
of all prices. Immediate shipment C.0.D. Seymour 
Electric Hatchery, Box 54, Seymour, Indiana. 


Ajax Started Chicks—Ajax four week started chicks. 
Save time, loss, worry, work. Strong, healthy, extra 
select Illinois-U. 8. Approved — Pullorum Controlled. 
Grown in sanitary, air conditioned brooders. Special 
bargains. Low farm prices. Colored catalog free. Ajax 
Hatchery, Box 424, Quincy, Illinois. 


AAAA and AAA Quality selected chicks. Fast Broil- 
ers. Profitable layers. 100% Pullorum Tested. New 
oy ge White Rocks, Barred Rocks, Austra-Whites, 

100. Heavy Cockerels $8.95. Heavy Pullets 

14. 95. “Gaearanteed 100% alive. Free catalog. Pleasant 
View Hatchery, Gerald, Missouri. 

Ajax Chicks on Shares—Ajax chicks on shares. 
quality Illinois-U. 8. Approved — Pullorum Controlled 
chicks. 12 popular breeds. Pay with grown chicks at six 
months. Liberal plan so you can make good profits. Write 
today for money making proposition. Ajax Hatchery, 
Box 425, Quincy, Illinois. 


























High 





Assorted Heavy Chicks, $6.90 — 100. Positively no 
Leghorns! No Cripples! No Culls! Pullets, Cockerels 
or Unsexed, our choice. Send Check or Money Order. 


Prompt shipment. Live delivery. In business over 25 
years. Atlas Chick Co., Dept. P, St. Louis, Mo. 


AUSTRA-WHITES 


Ajax Super DeLuxe Austra-Whites—Ajax easy to raise 
Austra-Whites. Many customers report sensational profits 
with less feed. week broilers. Layers 4% months. 
Heavy year around layers large eggs. Extra rasoos vital- 
ity, livability, quick maturing. Illinois-U. 8. Approved 
Pullorum Controlled. Low prices. Write for free poultry 
book today. Ajax Hatchery, Box 421, Quincy, Illinois. 


BRAHMAS 


Ajax Wonderlay Brahmas—Big type, 
ter laying, show quality Brahmas. 
Iilinois-U. 8. Approved — Pullorum Controlled. 
chicks weekly. Low prices. Colored catalog free. Ajax 
Hatchery, Box 423, Quincy, Ill. 


LEGHORNS 


Started Pullets—Lemmen’s. Large Leghorns all ages. 
From U. 8. Approved—Pullorum Passed Stock. Range 
grown. Inspection privilege. Truck delivery of 1,000 or 
more at low rates, or pick up your own birds at our farm. 
Contest mating only. Posteard brings Free 36- oe. Cat- 
alog-Calendar. Lemmen Leghorn Farm, Box O4P, 
Holland, Michigan. 

Be Sure to Write Your Name whe Address Plainly 
when you order from our advertisers. 








wonderful win- 
Fast maturing. 














Dept. 457E1, Ottumwa, Iowa. 


(Classified ads continued on next page) 





CLASSIFIED ADS 


(Continued from preceding page) 
LEGHORNS 
SCHLICHTMAN’S "4G BRED 


English Type WHITE LEGHORNS, Rocks, Reds, 
Wyandottes, New Hamps, Austra-Whites. 


$10.90 Per 100 Prepaid 


Also Sexed and Started Chicks 
FREE CATALOG lains 2-week guar- 
antee, U. 8. Approved, Pullorum Passed. 

R.0.P. FOUNDATION BREEDING 


SCHLICHTMAN HATCHERY 


APPLETON CITY MISSOURI 


TURKEYS 


Boost Turkey Profits—Read Turkey World, America’s 
only All-Turkey magazine. Latest raising, marketing in- 
formation every month, Bargain ‘offer: Nine months, 
$1.00. Subscribe Today! Turkey World, Dept. 76, Mount 
Morris, Illinois. 


Get Genuine Janes Stock, Poults or Eggs at very little 
additional cost, World's largest producer of pedigreed 
poults. Write for free catalog and prices. Janes Bar 
Nothing Ranch, Box 918, Austin, Texas. 


California White Holland Turkey Farm, Domes Strain, 
Pullorum Clean Broad Breasts, Mountain Grown. Eggs 
February to June. Kathryn B. Farrer, P. O. Box 21, 
Turlock, California. 

Raise Turkeys the New Way—Write for free informa- 
tion explaining how to make “p to $3.000.00 in your own 
backyard. Address National Turkey Institute, Dept. 5, 
Columbus, Kansas. 

For Sale — Typhional for Turkey Blackhead. Testi- 
monials prove results. W. Kirkham, Brush, Colo. 


Bourbon Red and Beltsville White Breeders. Write for 
prices. J. L. Cruse, Woodville, Texas. 


MISCELLANEOUS POULTRY 


Raise Fryers new easy way. One man home plant earns 
$3,000.00 yearly. Circular free. Poultrymans Institute, 
1046-W South Olive, Los Angeles 15, Calif. 


BIRDS—PETS—FANCY FOWL 


Peafowls — Colorful India Blues — 5 year old pairs, 
$75.00. 4 year old pairs, $65.00. 3 year old pairs, $55.00. 
2 year old pairs, $50. 00. Year old pairs, $40.00. 1950 
Fowls (guinea size), $15.00 each. No eggs or baby chicks 
sold. Prompt shipping. Visitors welcome. F. H. Mec- 
Crae, Rosecrest Groves, P. O. Box 576-P, Eustis, Fla. 

Canaries Wanted—Best prices paid. Write for ship- 

ing directions. American Bird Co., 2610 W. 25th Place, 
“hiecago 8 

Peafowl, Pheasants, Bantams, Guineas, Waterfowl, 
thirty varieties Pigeons. John Hass, Bettendorf, Iowa. 


DUCKS—GEESE 


Tulip City Giant White Pekin Ducklings. Choice 
quality, hatched from our own selected flocks, po 
Fall and Winter Prices immediate delivery, Wee 
shipments. Free catalog and prices. Tulip City Duck 
Farm, Dept. 105, Holland, Michigan. 


POULTRY SUPPLIES 


Over 200,000 Albert’s Hen Cages sold. Growing Pens, 
Drop and Cup Waterers, Egg Room Cooler, New Egg 
Candlers, Mechanical Feeders, Debeakers, etc. Hart- 

man’s ‘Keeping Chickens in Cages’’—$3.25. Albert's, 
Box 429-T, “Van Nuys, Calif., sinee 1921. 
























































LIVESTOCK 





THE PASTURE BOOK 


Would you like to have the answer to your 
pasture problems? This book contains 276 
pages, 244 illustrations, 9 of them in 4 
colors. It gives complete, concise instruc- 
tions on land preparation, fertilization, 
seeding, and management of pastures for 
year around grazing, plus parasite controls. 


For a Copy Postpaid, send 
$3.00 to 


“THE PASTURE MAN” 
W. R. Thompson, State College, Miss. 





DAIRY GOATS 


Cash for Spare Time—Operate goat dairy. Magazine 
tells how. Trial 6 months 25c. Dairy Goat Journal, 
Columbia, B20, Missouri. 


Fresh Milk Goats — Registered and Grade Nubian— 
Young Bucks, $25.00 up. Keith Randle, Grandbury, 
Texas. 

If interested in Dairy Goats write for information. T. 
E. Bunn, Jr., Decatur, Georgia. 


Genuine English Shepherd Pups—(Distemper vacci- 
nated) Guaranteed heelers, years trial. Lag in- 
structions. Males, Females, Spayed Femal 50, 
satisfied customers. Bank references. Highview Kennels, 
Cedar Falls, Iowa. 

Registered Irish Setter Puppies, $35.00. Order now 
for Christmas. Excellent hunting stock. Hickman’s, 119 

Road, Hampton, Virginia. 
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DOGS 

English Shepherds — Border Collies. America’s most 
useful dogs. Puppies all ages. Both sexes. Choice 
colors. Faithful workers. Satisfaction guaranteed. We 
breed and sell our own stock. Fairmount Farms, Cedar 
Falls, Iowa. 

Airedale Pups, AKC Registered. Hunters, guards, 
companions. Fifteen champions, 5 generations. Weaned 
Pups, $20-$25. Satisfaction guaranteed. Mountain View 
Kennel, Long Island, Ala 

Rat Terrier Puppies. 
Kennels, Stafford, Kansas. 


Train horse by circus methods. Free book. American 
Horse Training Institute, Box V-7, Scammon, Kansas. 


RABBITS, HAMSTERS, ETC. 
Add to your income with quick-growing vigorous new 
Cal- Cross Hybrid Rabbits. Breed at 4% months. Write 
Acres, Valrico, Florida. 

Make Money—Fast! Raise highly profitable Angora or 
New Zealand White Rabbits. Plenty markets. Details 
free. White’s Rabbitry, Newark 29, Ohio. 

Big Profit in Angora Rabbits. Free illustrated booklet 








Bred for ratters. Crusaders 




















tells how, lists markets, successful raisers. Wilsons, 
Stanton 19, California. 
Registered Pedigreed Rabbits. Dairy Goats. Instruc- 


tive catalogue Dime. Harehills, Nashville 6, Tennessee. 


Raise Giant Chinchilla Rabbits for meat and extra 
cash. Waters Rabbit Farm, W 1, Glennville, Ga. 











Standard Rabbit Journal, B-241-P, Milton, Pa. Year 
$1.00, sample dime, beginners manual 25c. 
Raise Guinea Pigs ——- Money Makers. Booklet free. 


Taylors, B426H, Hapeville, Georgia. 


SHEEP 

Hampshires — Big, Profitable—Won Grand Champion 
wether, Chicago 1948. Booklet free. American Hamp- 
shire Sheep Assn., 72-P Woodland, Detroit 2, Mich. 

Registered Hampshire Yearling and Two Year Old 
Rams. Excellent breeding. Valley View Farms, Balti- 
more 9, Maryland. 

Suffolk Sheep Bred Ewe Sale, December 4, Oskaloosa, 
Iowa. Write Roy B. Warriek for catalog. 


CATTLE 
SOUTHERN DAIRYMEN 


WHY GO TO WISCONSIN FOR YOUR DAIRY 
CATTLE? WE BRING THEM DOWN FOR YOU. 
Large selection Holstein and Guernsey Cows and 
Heifers on hand af all times. Fresh Cows, 
Springing Cows, Heifers of all ages. TB and 

Bangs Tested. 

WE HAVE ANYTHING YOU WANT! 
JOHN S. CHRISTOPHER & COMPANY 
Phone Donelson 502-M Route 1 
NASHVILLE TENNESSEE 


Wisconsin Holstein and Guernsey Cattle—Springers, 
fresh cows, bred heifers. TB-Bangs tested. Truckload- 
carload lots. Large selection plus fieldman’s services. 
Circular free. George Klein, Dairyland’s Progressive 
Acres, Menomonee Falls, Wisconsin, Telephone 3700. 


HOLSTEIN AND GUERNSEY 


CHOICE SPRINGER COWS AND HEIFERS 
Available in quantity. Carefully selected to exacting 
requirements. Recently negative to T.B. and Bangs. 
Truck or Carloads. No young calves. Request prices. 

“Private Daily Sales’’ 


L. F. BROWN AND COMPANY 


Ohio’s Largest Licensed and Bonded Distributors 
he Gateway to the South. 
3149-57 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati 25, Ohio 
Phones Kirby 5041-5042. Established 1849. 


For Sale—-60 head of Registered and Grade Canadian 
Holstein Heifers, due to freshen in 30 to 60 days. Also 
several Registered ‘‘Good Plus’’ cows. Registered Heifer 
Calves, $60.00 plus freight. We deliver. Andrews & 
Sunderland, R. R. 1, Waynesfield, Ohio. 

KEATING BROTHERS FARM 
Ft. Atkinson, Wis., Offer Large Selection 
HOLSTEIN AND GUERNSEY 

Bangs and TB tested Fresh and Springing Cows and 

First Calf Heifers. Save time and expense Telephone 

414 nights. We ship on orders. 





























Dairy Cattle—Large selections of choice Holstein and 
Guernsey springers and fresh cows and —_—, T.B. 
and Bangs tested. Stanley Burnidge & Son, ‘‘Grand 
Hotel’ for Dairy Cattle, Elgin, Illinois. (Hotel Ac- 
commodations.) Established 1918. 


GUERNSEYS 


EARLE NORTH 
GUERNSEY DISPERSAL SALE 
December 4 and 5 — 10:00 A.M. 
STATE FAIR GROUNDS, DALLAS, TEX. 
175 Head of Registered Guernseys 


All ages and sizes of Registered Guernseys 
sold at YOUR price. Don’t Miss this 
Opportunity! 

Sale Managed by 
Texas Guernsey Breeders’ Ass’n 


For Catalog Write 
BUD HARDMAN, Box 334, Grand Prairie, Tex. 





HEREFORD 
SMITHDALE HEREFORDS 


Selling at Auction, NOVEMBER 10th, 1950, at 
Noon on the Farm. 


50 — REGISTERED HEREFORDS — 50 


Consisting of 35 Bred Heifers, 10 Open Heifers, and 
5 Herd Bull Prospects. All the best blood lines that 
the Breed offer: 


For Catalogs and Reservations, write or wire. 
Smithdale Hereford Farms 
LIMESTONE TENNESSEE 





HOLSTEINS 
PUREBRED AND HIGH-GRADE HOLSTEINS 


of all ages, especially Fall freshening cows and heif- 
ers—selected from the ten best dairy cattle counties 
in Wisconsin. Association service. t us quote 
you prices on quality Holsteins. Inter-County Dairy 
Cattle Association, Telephone 3644, Waukesha, Wis. 


JERSEYS 


Two well bred Registered Jersey Bulls ready for heavy 
service, one from an Excellent Grand Champien cow. R. 
8S. Tippin, Acworth, Georgia. 


SWINE 


BERKSHIRES 

Foremost Farm Berkshire Hogs—Spring Boars, Gilts, 
also Fall Pigs 10 to 12 weeks old, $30.00 each. Im- 
muned, Registered, Satisfied Customers in 44 states. 
Write A. E. Biaum, Waverly, Ohio. 

Registered Berkshires—Production Tested. 
customers in states. 
South Carolina. 


Berkshire Boars and Gilts—Top quality, registered, 
immune, reasonably priced. The Karraker Farms, Don- 
gola, Lilinois. 

Registered Prolific Berkshires — Boars, Gilts, Pigs. 
Maplehurst Farm, South Boston, Virginia. 


DUROCS 


Durocs grow faster on less feed. Boars; 
bred; weanling pigs. We ship no inferior animals. Write 
wants. Lorton Farms, Union City, Indiana. 


Durocs Since 1912--Medium type, National Champion 
Bloodlines. Boars; gilts, bred or open; weanling -pigs, 
unrelated. White & Son, Ansonia, Ohio. 

Cherry Red, lowdown, registered Duroc Weanliing Pigs 
$35.00 and up.- Bred Gilts and Boars. Guaranteed. 
Ralph Winters, Clarksville, Tennessee. 

Registered Durocs—Championship Quality. Fall Pigs, 
$40.00 each. Satisfaction guaranteed. Harehill, Nash- 
ville 6, T 

Championship Quality Registered Durocs. Also Reg- 
istered Jersey Cattle. 3-H Farms, Guthrie, Kentucky. 

Choice Registered, vaccinated, Cherry Red medium 
type Duroc pigs. . Gardner, Auburn, Alabama. 

Registered Cherry Red blocky type Duroc Pigs at 
$25.00 each. Valley Farm, Baxley, Georgia. 

Durocs grow faster. Write for free literature. 
Association, Duroc Bldg., Peoria, Illinois. 


Essex Pigs—Registered in buyers name. 
old. C. R. Berryhill, Marks, Mississippi. 











Satisfied 
Magnolia Lane Farm, Cope, 











Gilts, open, 


























Duroc 





Eight weeks 





Calves — From the dairyland state. Registered and 
non-registered Holstein, Guernsey, Brown Swiss calves, 
heifers, cows, bulls. rx 4 one: any age. Buy on 
aereres. We ship C.0. . McFarland & Sons, 
Watertown 8, eo eg 


Wisconsin Dairy Heifers, Holsteins and Guernseys. 300 
pounds and up, good quality. Any amount. Write or 
phone Link Brothers, Ine. , Minong, Wisconsin. 


Large selection of Springer Holstein and Guernsey 
Heifers; also Younger Heifers and Springer Cows. 
Chester Froberg, Valparaiso, Indiana. 

Heifers from Wisconsin — Direct to you via truck— 
Holsteins or Guernseys, various ages. William H. Leahy, 
Jr., Mukwonago, Wisconsin. 

Choice Dairy Heifers, $35.00. Brahmans $100.00. 
Shawnee Cattle Company, Dallas, Texas. 














Registered Essex Pigs. Catalog. W. C. 


Etheredge, 
Ashford, Alabama. 


SPOTTED POLAND-CHINA 
Modern Type Spotted Poland China State Fair Win. 
ners. Outstanding herd Kentucky State Fair 1950. Sery. 
- Boars, Bred and Open Gilts, Fall Pigs no akin. James 
Lea, Brooksville, Kentucky. 
Registered Spotted Poland China Pigs. The thick, 
blocky type. Clifford Waters, Sylvania, Georgia. 
Registered Spotted Poland Chinas — Boars, Gilts, 
$35.00. Luther Shelton, Larkinsville, Ala. 


TAMWORTHS 
Registered Tamworth Pigs and Bred Gilts. 














G 
the best. J. W. Watkins, Route 6, Winston- Seton 
North Carolina. 





YORKSHIRES 
Yorkshire Hogs — Lean Meat — Expressed your ap. 
proval. Circular. Yalehurst Yorkshire Farm, Peoria, 


Illinois. 
Yorkshire Boars, ‘eA A - service, tops in | breeding, 
High- 





papers furnished. G. hes, Madison, Ala. 


Write for literature “cates our Yorkshires. High- 
land Farm, ack } North Carolina. 











CATTLE MARKERS 


Daisy Cattle Markers complete with chain, brass 
for horns and neck. Write for folder. Golden Arrow 
Farms, Dept. 4, Huntington, Indiana. 


Free Samples Al-Wuz-On Ear Tags for livestock. 
Write Intermountain Stamp Works. Salt Lake 2. Utah, 


LIVESTOCK SUPPLIES 


Tamp-R-Pruf Ear Seals, positive Livestock Identifica- 
tion. Self-piercing, humane, permanent. _ Stamped with 


name and number. Over 
Write Security Seal 
N.Y. 











000 users. Free samples, catalog. 

‘o., Dept. 46-U, 144 W. 27th Street, N. Y. 

Abortion Mastitis, other diseases. Mull aaa 
literature. Money-saving prices on Vaccines, Bacterins, 
Pharmaceuticals. Kansas City Vaccine Co., Dept. 18, 
Kansas City, Mo. 








MACHINERY and PARTS 





CONCRETE BLOCKS 


Make Your Own—Capacity, 100 Blocks Daily. Com- 
plete Equipment, $19.95. Write JACK-SUN MPFG., 

Department ’’, 1300 East 59th, Kansas City 
4, Missouri. 





Garden Tractor $127.00 eee * Cultivating, plow- 
ing, mowing. Universal Mfg. Co., s 2, Ind. 








OF INTEREST to WOMEN 





MAKE YOUR OWN CORSAGES 


IT’S FUN—EASY—I!INEXPENSIVE 
Send $1.00 for Korsage-pak. It contains in- 
structions with all necessary materials (ex- 
cluding flowers) to make several beautiful 
Corsages. 


KORSAGE-PAK CO. 


271 Morgan Avenue Meridian, Miss. 





Outdoor Toilets, Cesspools, 
odorized with amazing new product. Just mix dry powder 
with water; pour into toilet. Safe, no poisons. Save 
digging and pumping costs. Postcard brings free de- 
tails. Burson Laboratories, Dept. F-28, 955 Willard 
Court, Chicago 22, Illinois. 


COTTON — SOLID COLORS 


Beautiful Pastel Shades 
$1.35 Per Pound; Three Pounds $3.75. 
36” Wide, Two to Ten Yards in Length. 
BEAUTIFUL NYLON HOSE 
Sizes 8 to 11—Seconds. 
Three Pair $2.79, no less sold 
Money back guarantee on every article we sell. Do 
not send any money—We ship C.O.D. plus few cents 
postage. : 
MILL END DISTRIBUTORS 
SOUTH CAROLINA 


Septic Tanks cleaned, de- 





CLio 





Nylon Hosiery — Save one-third on best quality 51 
gauge 15 denier Full Fashioned Hosiery. Write for 
actual swatches free. 15 years a hosiery jobber. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Summer Hosiery Co., Cherryville, 
North Carolina. 


Print Feed Bags, assorted designs, 28c each; selected 
designs, two or more alike, ic each prepaid; cash or 
C.0.D. Satisfaction guaranteed. Champion Poultry Farm, 
Champion, North Carolina. 








GUINEA HOGS 
Guinea Hog Pigs. Grace Hall, Larkinsville, Alabaam. 


HAMPSHIRES 


25 of those fine Registered Hampshire Boars from the 
finest bloodlines in the nation. Three months old, $40. 
Ready for service, $75 to $100 each. Also breeding 50 
beautiful Gilts weighing 250 to 300 pounds each. Farrow- 
ing February and March, $125 each. Taylor Farms, 
Randall Mill Road, Arlington, Texas. 

Registered Hampshires: Pigs, Boars, Bred Gilts. 
Waynor Farms, Norway, 8. C. 


Hampshire Pigs—Sisco Farms, McKinney, Texas. 











Automatic Defrosters—Send name and address for 
details on the most amazing offer in household appliances 
in America. Mrs. Ruth Nicholson, 13 Clayton Park, 
Montgomery, Alabama. 


Free Cacti . . . Three diff. Rare Blooming Size 
Dwarf Cacti, including Mexican Golden Ball Cactus. 
Send 25¢ for mailing and handling. Cactus Fitzpatrick, 
Edinburg, Texas. 

New White Nylon Parachute Canopies, over 50 square 
yards, $13.95 postpaid. 4 panels, $3.95. Write for cate- 
log. Ted Berman Co., Box 926-PG, Sacramento, Calif. 

Fine Combed Chambray and Gingham. Sanforised. 
Beautiful patterns. Samples on request. Only 5%e pet 
yard. The Cotton Shop, Jefferson, South Carolina. 

















AYRSHIRE 


Registered Ayrshire Cattle—Beautiful Bull and Heifer 
Calves, $150.00 each. Bangs and T. B. free. A few 
Bred Cows, bred to ‘‘Strathglass Misty Look-out,”’ 
$350.00 each. Martin Milk Farms, 1360 Spring Hill 
Avenue, Mobile, Alabama. Phone 2-3375. 





Registered Black and Tan English Shepherds—Farm 
working dogs. Pups guaranteed Stud service. John 
Blankenship, Murfreesboro, Ter ssee. 

English Shepherd or Collie os for watch and stock. 
Also registered Scotch Collies. Reasonable. Zimmer- 
man Farms, Flanagan, Illinois. 

English Shepherd Pups — Heeldrivers, guards, com- 
panions, guaranteed. 30 years selling 30 states. Bellwood 
Kennels, Lebanon, Tennessee. 

Beautiful Registered Sable with White marked Collie 
crepes Reasonably priced. Ernest Groba, Route 1, 
Taylor, Texas. 

Collies—The kind that bring home the cows. Guaran- 
pa % please you. Dept. G, Shomont Kennels, Monti- 
ce! owas. 




















Tom Stodghill, Quinlan, Texas, Secretary English 
Shepherd Club of America, author book English Shepherd 
History. 

Registered English Shepherd Puppies—-Heelers, watch, 
E. L. Wright, Tennessee Ridge, Tenn. 








Rat Terrier P ee =) for ratters, best for pets. 
Mayflower Kennels, Fredonia, Kansas. 





Airedales —- Young Female — Matured Stud, papers. 
Cletus Harris, Adamsville, Tennessee. 

Collies, Shepherds, Pekingese, Fox Terriers, Cockers. 
Pete Motley, Wadley, Alabama. 








Purebred Fointer Pups, sired by field trial winner. 
Arthur Hue, Jr., Jonesboro, Ga. 








BROWN SWISS 
SEVENTH ANNUAL ILLINOIS 
BROWN SWISS ASS’N SALE 
WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 8, 1950 
Princeton, Illinois 
50 Choice Foundation Cows and Heifers. 
For Catalog Write 


WILLIS E. WAGLER 
ROUTE 1 PEKIN, ILLINOIS 


GUERNSEYS 

Guernsey Bull Calves—Sired by Hollipnall Maxine 
Prince, out of good AR Cows and A.R. daughters ¢ of Quail 
t Prince Raider and Quail Roost Maxim 








HEREFORD 
Hereford Hogs. Largest herd in east. Circular. Royal 
Oak Farm, 2902 Dunleer Road, Dundalk, Maryland. 
Hereford Hogs. Expressed on approval. Circular. Yale- 
burst Farms, Peoria, Illinois. 


0. I. Cc. 


Finest OIC Hogs—The modern hog that makes money 

faster. Cleanest, whitest, healthiest. Less feed. Pigs, 
20.00; Bred Gilts, $85.00; Young serviceable Boars, 
a -00. Pedigrees furnished. Shanks Hog Farm, Clyde, 
exas. 

Registered OIC Swine — Medium type Pigs, $25.00; 
Bred Gilts, $75.00 to $100.00. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Shirley’s OIC Farm, Seneca, 8. C. 

Neat OIC Pigs, $15.00. Registered Pigs $25.00. Serv- 
ice Boars. Stodghill Ranch, Quinlan, Texas. 














100-Pound Broiler Feed Bags—Unwashed Print, 30¢; 
Damaged Print, 22c; White, 22c. 12 or more postpaid. 
No C.0.D.’s. Jay Hayes, Route 1, Gainesville, Ga. 

Excellent Profits. Make fast-selling chenille Christmas 
poinsettias, corsages, Santas, monkey trees, dolls. Litera- 
ture free. Velva, Dept. 8, Bohemia. N. 

Women—Eara Cash! Sew new Readi- Cut baby bootees 
at home. Fast, easy—spare or full time. Californie 
Readi-Cuts, Stanton 32, California. 

Send Raw Wool direct to factory for fine blankets. 
Write for free information first. West Texas Woolen 
Mills, 2 Main, Eldorado, Texas. 

If you sew, embroidery, crochet, knit, weave, tat, paint; 
send stamped addressed envelop. Handcraft Gifts, 609 
Cherry, Macon, Georgia. i 

Nameplate given with Wedding Invitations, $5. 
Free samples. Bell, 1401F North 16th Street, Birming- 
ham, Alabama. 




















Registered OIC Pigs. J. 8. Smith, Route 4, Phila- 
delphia, Mississippi. 


POLAND-CHINAS 


Medium Type Black Poland China Pigs, Boars, Bred 
Gilts, unrelated pairs. Deep bodied, plenty of length, 
good grazers, easy feeders. Clear Brook Farm, Route 6, 
Cullman, Alabama. 








Write for prices and pedigrees. Archdale Farms, Kings 
Mountain, North Carolina. 

For Indiana Guernseys, Purebred or Grade, either 
selected individuals or whole herds, at Public Auction or 
private treaty, write immediately to, Russell George 
Sales Service, Lebanon, Indiana. 








RL A) Blacks—Boars, Gilts and Pigs. Fatten at 
Not too lazy to graze. Minglewood Farm, 
Chapel “null, Tennessee. 
Modern Type Poland Chinas—1950 Spring Boars and 
Bred Gilts. State Fair winners. ainwright Lea, 
ee Kentucky. 








Let Your Mail Man Be Your Salesman!—A Classified 
Ad in Progressive Farmer will bring you lots of mail— 
orders for whatever you — o- sell. It may be seeds, 





Beautiful # Beaintorebte Gallice—Pupe, $18.00. B p 
Ranchlet, Ilinois. 


New Liberty, 





poultry , syrup or farm 
land. Tey on cf im eur nent ines 





ed Improved Type 


Register Biack Poland China Pigs, 
$25.00; Bred Gilts, $100.00. 


R. X. Williams, Oxford, 








The seed advertisers in ed publication are reliable. 
You can safely patronize them. 








Quilt Pieces—Cotton, 3 pounds $1.00, 8 pounds wands $2.00 
postpaid. Miller Mail Order, Box 7651, Kansas City, 
Missouri. 
Beautiful Maine Woolens for suits, coats, dresse 
Samples 10c. Florence Moody, Farmington, Maine. 
Electric Churns—Quick and easy. Lowest prices. 
catalog. Knight Co., 2915 Main, Dallas, Texas. 
Dolls Repaired, Modern and Antique. Old dolls bought 
P-K Fixit Shop, 2007 Grant, Houston 6, Texas. 
Christmas Cards—85e box. David Nichols, Rockmart, 
Georgia. 


—— 


























Answer the ads that appeal to you. Most eS 
ments can tell only a part of the story of the 
tised article. In a great many cases catalogs or 
folders are available for the asking. It is a 
to keep a supply of government posteards on hand 
purpose. Even if the gene asks you to 
pr dl cae can be pasted on the pos 
mailed in. 





























F527, gms. 
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WE INVITE COMPARISION 
BEAUTIFUL DOUBLE-SIZE PRINTS 
DEVELOPED AND PRINTED 


from Any 8 Exposure Roll 35c¢ 
From Any 12 Exposure Roll..............-...-- 50c 
Additional Prints and Reprints, Each, 4c. 


Supplied in COLORFUL PLASTIC BOUND 
ALBUMS for only 10c extra per roll. 
Free Mailers Sent Upon Request. 


VIRGINIA DARE PHOTO 
~ Dept. A, P. O. Box 7 Richmond, Va. 











Finest Quality—only 25c per roll. Fast service, satis- 
faction guaranteed. You'll like Supertex life-time pic- 
tures. 6 or 8 exposure rolls developed and printed, 25c. 
Specials on enlargements. Send film, ask for free mailers 
and price list on all developing and kodak supplies. Over 
10 years producing highest quality photo finishing. Order 
Photo Christmas Cards now. Send your film to Supertex 
Photo Service, Box 1166, Dallas, Texas. 


—_—— 


OVERSIZE PRINTS—OVERNIGHT 
SERVICE—40c 


Films developed and 8 prints ‘near postcard, 
only 40c. Electronic process, non-fade, 
glossy pictures. Write for FREE mailers. 


PEACHTREE PHOTO FINISHERS 


Dept. P, P. O. Box 4324 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


Ce includ Camera Fans — Eight exposure rolls 
including 8 deckled edged prints, 25c. r, 
ii developed—-Twin prints (2 of each negative) 35c. 
, 1 roll developed and 8 king size prints, 40c. Free 
mailers, valuable coupon offers, 24 hour service. Ray's 
Photo Service, 414 Ray Building, LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 
Leader since 1920. 
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Something New ... 8 Oversize Prints 


Mounted in Album—35c 


Your film developed and JUMBO double negative 
size prints made and mounted in book-form indi- 
vidual album, 8 exposures 35c—12 to 16 exposures 
5c. New FASTER service, higher quality with 
Electronics process. Over 12 years leading in su- 
perior photo finishing, always dependable, satisfac- 

guaranteed. Order Photo Christmas Cards now. 

for free mailers and prices on enlargements, 
fine grain developing, etc. CROWN STUDIOS, 
BOX 1223, DALLAS. TEXAS. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Xmas Gift—Give her an Electric Defroster—Defrost 
that refrigerator the automatic way. ‘ool proof, posi- 
tively guaranteed, saves electricity, defrosts while you 
sleep. Each $12.00—Money Order. A. M. Vigor, 

2, Newnan, Georgia. 


Attention Dry Goods Stores—You may now buy fine 
combed broadcloth and gingham direct from mill. All 
fabrics sanforized. Write for samples and prices. Miller 
Fabrics Company, Jefferson, South Carolina. 


Pecan Cracker—High speed. Heavy duty. Improved 
model. Patented and fully guaranteed. Hand operated. 
Free folder. 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


We Sharpen Hair Clippers and Animal Shearing 
Blades, 50c a set postage extra. Mail them to Columbia 
Grinding Works, 1909 Main Street, Columbia, 8. C. 


Detectives Earn Big Money. Make secret investiga- 
tions. Work home — travel. Experience unnecessary. 
Write, Wagoner, 125-G West 86th, N. Y. 

Artificial Wreaths, Sprays and Crosses. Wholesale and 
retail prices. $1.50 up to $5.00 F.0.B. Carrollton, Ga. 
Skinners Floral Shop, Carrollton, Ga. 

Send Raw Wool direct to factory for fine blankets. 
Write for free information first. West Texas Woolen 
Mills, 2 Main, Eldorado, Texas. 

Saddles. Westerns, 16 different styles to choose from. 
Send for catalogue. H. R. Miller Saddle Co., Box 7651, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 


AGENTS—SALESMEN 


Own your own business. Sell Keelin Christmas Cards, 
Everyday Cards, Personalized Stationery and gift items. 
A complete line including fine quality, engraved personal 
and business Christmas Cards, as well as attractive, low 
priced imprints and exquisite assortments. Over 100 
salable items. Samples sent on approval. If you want 
the best write Keelin Press, 72 Marietta St., N. W., At- 
lanta 3, Georgia 





























Start Your Own Business on credit. Always your own 
boss. 1,559 Dealers sold $5,000 to $28,000 in 1949; their 
average $6,834. We supply stocks, equipment on credit. 
200 home necessities. Rolling experience unnecessary to 
start. Wonderful opportunity to own pleasant profitable 
business backed by world-wide industry. Write Raw- 
leigh’s, Dept. K-U-PGF, Freeport, Ill. 


Big money career. Sell guaranteed Nylon uniforms— 
white, colors. No investment. Highest commissions. 
Easy, quick sales to waitresses, beauty shops, hotels, 
nurses, etc. Complete variety fabrics. Exclusive styles. 
Free Catalog Sales Kit. Upland Uniforms, 255 West 
28th Street, Dept. C-4, New York. 





Woodson Nut Machinery Co., 3826 Arsenal, 


HELP WANTED—FEMALE 
Sell amazing new Nylons; unconditionally guaranteed 
not to run; sensational money-maker; actual stocking 
free. American Mills, Dept. 382, Indi hi 


PAINT 
—-PAINT— 


White or Colors — Inside or Outside 
Also Enamels 
$2.50 Gallon — 12 Gallons for $24.00. 
Send Money Order Plus 3% Tax. 
THE ARMY STORE 
TUSCALOOSA ALABAMA 











Paint—Army and Navy Surplus. 20,000 Gallons. Made 
by DuPont. Arco, Sherwin-Williams, etc. Oil Base. 5- 
Gallon drums only. Green, Blue, Brown, Black. $1.15 
gallon, Outside and Inside Oil and Lead Paint. White, 
Ivory, Light or Dark Gray, Light or Dark Green, Red 
Oxide, Dark Brown, Sky Blue, Flat White, Cream, Buff. 
$1.45 Gallon, Marine Outside White. Factory surplus. 
Cannot divulge name of manufacturer. $2.25 Gallon. 
Snow White Enamel, $2.50 gallon. Shipped in 4-gallon 
eases or 5-gallon drums. No C.0.D.’s. Send check or 
money order. Freight charges collect. 5-day money back 
guarantee if not satisfied. Biddle, Dept. 17, Barto, Pa. 


PATENTS—INVENTIONS 


Inventors: Learn how to protect your invention. Un- 
less the inventor is familiar with patent matters, he 
should engage a competent registered patent attorney or 
agent to represent him. We are registered to practice 
befort the U. S. Patent Office and prepared to serve you 
in handling your patent matters. ‘‘Patent Guide for the 
Inventor’’ containing detailed information concerning 
patent protection and procedure with ‘‘Record of Inven- 
tion’’ form will be forwarded to you upon request—with- 
out obligation. Clarence A. O’Brien & Harvey Jacobson, 
Registered Patent Attorneys, 027-K District National 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

Inventors—If you believe you have an invention, we 
ean make a preliminary search on your invention and ad- 
vise you whether we think it can be patented. Send for 
copy of our Patent Booklet ‘‘How to Protect Your Inven- 
tion’’ and ‘‘Invention Record’’ form. No obligation. Mc- 
Morrow, Berman & Davidson, Registered Patent At- 
torneys, 1075 Victor Building, Washington 1, D. C 


Inventors—Without obligation, write for information 














Amazing Offer—$40 is yours for selling only 50 boxes 
Christmas Cards. And this can be done in a single day. 
Free samples. Other leading boxes on approval. Many 
surprise items. No experience needed. Free samples 
personalized Christmas Cards, Stationery, Napkins. 
Write today. It costs nothing to try. Cheerful Card Co., 
1718 White Plains. N. Y. 

Free Samples. Big profits showing amazing Glow- 
In-The-Dark specialties. House numbers, pictures, 
plastic novelties, ashtrays, keyholders, religious and 
hursery objects, ete. Madison Plastics, 303 Fourth 
Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 








Rolls developed and all prints over-sized, 35¢ for 8 


exposures. Every print a beautiful, deckle edged en- 
largement. Add 4e each for each exposure over 8. Re- 
prints 4c. Crown quality and service are unexcelled. Post 


td brings mailing envelopes. Crown Photo Service, 


t. P, Augusta, Georgia. 


ONE DAY PERSONAL SERVICE 


Skilled craftsmen—-finest of photographic materials— 
combined to give you careful and prompt ‘‘across the 
counter’ service! 
ANY 6 OR 8 EXPOSURE ROLL 35c. 
We feature JUMBO Prints. 
Posteard brings postfree mailers—price list. 


MAILFOTO 
“The Company With a Conscience’’ 
BOX 337 OCEAN SPRINGS, MISS. 
Special!! 12 Photo Christmas Cards made from your 
favorite snapshot negative only 89c. Eight Giant (en- 
latged) prints from your roll or negatives 35¢e; 12 or 16, 
Me. Quick Service. Premium Coupons. Free Mailers. 
Willard Studios, Box 3536C, Cleveland, Qhic. 


25c 8 EXPOSURE ROLL 


Fast Quality Photo Finishing Regular Size. 
JUMBO SIZE 35c. Free Roll Film First order 
from customer. 


CHER-O-KEE SCOUT 


MAIL ORDER PHOTO FINISHERS 
ATHENS TENNESSEE 


Photo Christmas Cards from your negative—18 cards 
and envelopes for $1.00. Add 35c if you send a picture. 
1 Deckledge Print each on 8 exposure rolls 25c. 2 each 
@ 8 exposure rolls 35c. Price list sent with orders. 
Summers Studio, Unionville, Missouri. 

















24 Hour Service — Oversize Prints 


S EXPOSURE (B & W) Rolls developed and printed 
3c; 36 Exposure $1.40; 20 Exposure 80c. Reprints 
All negatives 2%” x 2%” or smaller are 
printed oversize to 3%” x 414’. 
Write for free mailers and complete price list. 


BRYAN’S PHOTO SHOP 
Dept. F Panama City, Florida 


For Faster Foto Finishing send your next roll or nega- 
to Overnite Foto Service, Box 3938PF, Cleveland 
5 . 6-8 exposure roll, Jumbo size, 35c; 12 ex- 
Poture, 50c; 16 exposure, 65c. Reprints, 4e each. 
16 for 25c. Any standard 8 exposure roll develo ’ 
25e. 2 ped with 
16 velox deckledge prints 25c. 10c package mounting 
formers and enlargement coupon free with this ad. Skrud- 
find, 6444-P Diversey, Chicago, Illinois. 
Two Sets of ““Deckledge” P 4 
ge’’ Prints from each eight ex- 
Pemure roll finished 35c. Very finest quality. Deckledge 

















fprints 3c each. Brown Photo Company, 1910—34 Emer- 
#8, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
Beautiful Pictures! Lasting Quality! Outstatiding 


Service! Koll developed 15c. Reprints 2c. 
Humphrey 8, Whitesburg, Georgia. 
ah ite stain developing. 8 Velox prints, 35c; Reprints, 
ble. Prompt. United Film Service, Chatta- 
. Tennessee 
Enlargements From Negative—o x 7, 30c; 8 x 10, Boe. 
D i. 18 for $1.00. Brownell, 4315 Eastside, 


We satisfy! 





‘ 





ui 





. Enlargements from your roll or negatives 30c; 

: +16, 55e. Bond Studios, Box 1735K, Cleveland 

Add Lifel Realism! Four beautiful 8 x 10 Enlarge- 
$1.00. Surgals B. 3300 Beach, Chicago. 












Kills Rats and Mice—New Univerity Wisconin Dis- 

; Warfarin. Buy Rough and Ready concentrated 
: ounce Farm Size $1.75 postage paid. Guar- 
Co kes 5 pounds bait. Sold by Local Dealer or 

, Dept. WJ-11, 1106 Lakeview, Cleveland, Ohio. 








Farmers! Make More Money. Out- 
side work. Steady year-round, 200 farm-home necess- 
ities. No experience necessary. We train and help you. 
For details write Rawleigh’s, Dept. K-242-PGF, Free- 
port, Illinois. 


Wanted — Salesmen-Saleswomen—Sell Roses, Shrubs, 
Ornamental, Fruit, Shade and Nut Trees. Beautiful 
book showing each item in natural color. Write for de- 
tails. Howard W. Ford Nursery, Route 9, Tyler, Texas. 

Make $50 or more daily! Others have, with Fords port- 
able hammermills, famous for Capacity, Durability, Econ- 
omy! Growing demand for custom grinding. Free litera- 
ture. Myers-Sherman Co., 26 12th Street, Streator, Ill. 

New, novel plastic ‘‘Slideon’’ Pricing Sets sell fast to 
stores, manufacturers, others. Exclusive features. Take 
easy orders—collect big profits. Free starting outfit. 
Mastercraft, 223 Tyler, Dept. PF-1, Trenton, N. J. 

Money Making Opportunities. Hundreds to choose 
from. Read World’s Biggest Classified Medium. (Over 
1,000 ads.) Copy sent absolutely free. Popular Me- 
chanics Classified, 201 East Ontario, Chicago 11. 

Big Daily Profits—We start you in money making busi- 
ness, all or spare time, showing Household Essentials to 
friends and neighbors. Southern Specialty Products, 333 
West Morse, Winter Park, Florida. 


Your own boss. 























i the steps you should take to secure a Patent 
on your invention. John N. Randolph, Registered Patent 
Attorney, 229 Columbian Bldg., Washington 1, D. C. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


MASTER A_ TRADE WITH A FUTURE 
REGISTER NOW!!! 
Thorough courses in: Automobile Mechanics, Diesel 
Mechanics, Motor Tune-Up, Auto Body and Fender, 
Refrigeration, Radio, Welding, Ete. Modern Equip- 
ment and Buildings, Room and Board Accommoda- 
tions. Write for free literature. 
Fully Accredited to Train Veterans. 
Thirty Years’ Experience Training Men. 


NASHVILLE TECHNICAL COLLEGE 
Dept 241, Y¥.M.C.A. Bldg. 
NASHVILLE TENNESSEE 


“How to Break and Train Horses’’ — A book every 
farmer and horseman should have. It is free: no obliga- 
tion. Simply address Beery School of Horsemanship, 
Dept. 311, Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 


Make Up to $35-$45 Week as a Trained Practical 
Nurse! Learn quickly at home. Booklet free. Chicago 
School of Nursing, Dept. F-10, Chicago. 


SERVICES AND SUPPLIES 


Farmers! Home Owners! Save dollars on Clothing, 
Stoves, Furnaces, Space Heaters, Hardware, Home Ap- 
pliances . . . all in the New Jim Brown Fall and Winter 
Catalog! Packed with over 15,000 outstanding values. . . 
236 Pages! 61 years in business! Write today for your 
Free Catalog! Brown Fence and Wire Division, Dept. 
MT, Meinphis 2, Tenn. 


Save money on Army, Navy and Factory Surplus. Write 
today for new 60-page (Ulustrated Catalog. Tennusa Sales 
Co., Dept. AG, 1451 Market, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


























Men-Women: Big Line Including Food Products. Fast 
selling premium and bargain deals. Low prices. Partic- 
ulars, sample free. Write J. W. Gibson Company, Dept. 
0046, Indianapolis 6, Indiana. 

Big Money Taking Orders: Shirts, ties, sox, panta, 
jackets, sweaters, shoes, uniforms, ete. i 





Cedar Post and Poles, 6’ and 7’ long, 3” at small 
end and up, some split, some round, 25¢ each; poles, 8’ 
long. J. 8S. Webb, Demopolis, Alabama. 








Sales 
free. Experience unnecessary. Nimrod 4922-AA Lin- 
coln, Chicago. 








Free! Let me send you food and household products to 
test in your home. Tell your friends, make money. Rush 
name. Zanol, Dept. 8021-L, Richmond Street, Cincinnati 
3. Ohio. 


Strange ‘‘Dry’’ Window Cleaner. Sells like wild. Re- 
places messy rags, liquids. Simply glide over glass. 
Samples sent on trial. Kristee 158, Akron, Ohio. 





Reconditioned Typewriter Bargains. Free Catalog. 
Dixie Service, King, North Carolina. 
SYRUP—HONEY 

Louisi Can Syrup—Gallon, $1.60. Snowy Rice— 

10 pounds. $2.00. Postpaid. Goodwill Bargains, Fuller- 


ton, Louisiana. 





TOBACCO 


Postpaid — Guaranteed Tennessee’s 28-Inch Sweet, 
Juicy eo ' nee: not lugs, 10 pounds $3.50. Fine 
Smack 00. 





$5 Hour Easy! Sell name plates for houses. 
Sample, order blanks, Write: 
Boston, Mass. 

New Plastic Mending Tape. 
clothing instantly, Lightning seller. 
trial. Kristee 159, Akron, Ohio. 

Fruit Trees for Sale Salesmen wanted. Write to 
Smith Brothers Nursery Co., Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 


AUCTIONEERING 


Be An Auctioneer — A Pleasant, Profitable Occupa- 
tion. Send for free catalog and How to Receive Home 
Study Course. Address Fred Reppert School of Auction- 
eering, Box 39, Decatur, Indiana. 

Fort Smith Auction School, Fort Smith, Arkansas. 
Course includes Tobacco Auctioneering. Term soon. Vet- 
eran Approved. 


Free 
National, 214 Summer, 





Just press on! Repairs 


Samples sent on 














Learn Auctioneering — Term soon. Free 
Keisch Auction School, Mason City, Towa. 

Learn Auctioneering. Write National Auction Insti- 
tute, Box &88PF, College Station, Texas. 


HELP WANTED 
Start Your Own Business on credit. Always your own 
boss. 1,559 Dealers sold $5,000 to $28,000 in 1949; their 
average $6,834. We supply stocks, equipment on credit. 
200 home necessities. Selling experience y to 


catalog. 














Pipe free. Ernest Jolley, Dresden, 
Tennessee. 

Postpaid—Guaranteed Satisfaction -— Good Old Juicy 
Red Leaf Chewing — 10 pounds, $3.75; Smoking—10 
pounds, $3.00. Workman Farms, Dresden, Tenn. 

Postpaid—Extra fine scraps from best grades of Chew- 
ing and Smoking--5 Pounds, $1.10; 10, $2.00; 20, $3.75. 
Wholesale Tobacco Company, Dresden, Tennessee. 

Red Leaf Chewing or real Smoking—10 pounds, $3.25. 
Specify which. Pay when received. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. James Essary, Sharon, Tenn. 


WANTED TO BUY 
Highest Cash Paid for Old, Broken Jewelry, Gold 
Teeth, Watches, Silverware, Diamonds, Spectacles. Free 
information. Satisfaction guaranteed. Government 
Rose Smelting Company, 29-PF East Madison, 














licensed. 
Chicago. 





Legal Notice 


Statement of the Ownership, Management, Circulation, 
ete., of The Progressive Farmer, Georgia-Alabama- 
Florida Edition. Publishers: The Progressive Farmer 
Company, Birmingham, Ala. Editors: Alexander Nunn, 
Birmingham, Ala.; Clarence Poe, Raleigh, N. C.; Eugene 
Butler, Dallas, Tex.; W. C. Lassetter, Memphis, Tenn. ; 
Sallie F. Hill, Birmingham, Ala.; Managing Editor, 
Al 





start. Wonderful opportunity to own pleasant profitable 
business backed by world-wide industry. Write Raw- 
leigh’s, Dept. K-U-PGF, Freeport, Ill. 


HELP WANTED—MALE 


Immediate opening for 2 or 3 reliable men with car to 
call on farmers. No experience necessary. Steady work. 
$15 to $20 in a day. McNess Company, Dept. 266, Free- 
port, Illinois. 


HELP WANTED—FEMALE 


Amazing Earnings for Party Plan Demontrators of 
Plastic Home Product that are sweeping the country. 
No experience necessary. Write for free Demonstration 
Kit, details. Princess Plastics, Dept. Z-2, 2722 LaSalle, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 

Women-—With Sewing Machine—Possible to make $4 
to $12 daily. Fast, easy. Choose the sewing that suits 
you. Send 20¢ to cover cost of folders and working de- 
tails. Industries, Box 400-MI’, Beaver Dam, Wisconsin. 

Free Samples, and amazing plan, giving you Gorgeous 
Dress without penny cost. Rush name today with cress 
size. Harford, Dept. €-535, Cincinnati 25, Ohio. 





















jer Nunn, Birmingham, Ala.; Business Manager, 
Fowler Dugger, Birmingham, Ala. 

Owners: The Progressive Farmer Company, Birming- 
ham, Ala. Stockholders holding 1 per cent or_ more of 
total amount of stock: H. Earl Butcher, New York, N. 
Y.; Eugene Butler, Dallas, Texas; Eugene Butler and 
Cordra York, Trustees under the will of Tait Butler, 
Memphis, Tenn.; Paul W. Chapman, Athens, Ga. ; Fowler 
Dugger, Birmingham, Ala.; Mrs. Elizabeth Kilgore 
Gibbs, Chevy Chase, Md.; Sallie F. Hill, Birmingham, 
Ala.; Paul Huey, Birmingham, Ala.; B. W. Kilgore 
Jr., Franklin, Ky.; J Kilgore, Raleigh, N. C.; Mrs 
Violet Wright Kilgore, Franklin, Ky.; L. Niven, 
Memphis, Tenn.; Alexander Nunn, Birmingham, Ala. ; 
John 8S. Pearson, Birmingham, Ala.; Mrs. Elizabeth 
Jones Pearson, Birmingham, Ala. ; Clarence Poe, Raleigh, 
N. C.; Mrs. Dell B. Schreiner, Memphis, Tenn.; Cordra 
York, Memphis, Tenn. Known bondholders, mortgagees 
and other security holders holding 1 per cent or more of 
total amount of bonds, mortgages or other securities; 
None. 

(Signed) Fowler Dugger, Business Manager. Sworn 
to and subscribed before me this 22nd day of September, 
1950. (Seal) Virginia E. Metcalfe, Notary Public. (My 
commission expires March 22, 1952 
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CHICKEN 


LICE 


AND FEATHER 


@ 8 @ 


Black Leaf 40 is the original “roost 
treatment” for ridding chickens of 
lice and feather mites, proved effec- 
tive by years of use on thousands 
of poultry farms. 


Small packages of Black Leaf 40 
(up to 1 pound) contain an extra 
bottle cap with a perforation. With 
this ‘‘cap brush” attached to the 
bottle, it’s easy to tap liquid along 
roosts and then smear. 


When chickens perch on treated 
roosts, their body heat releases nico- 
tine fumes which pass through their 
feathers and kill lice 
and feather mites.One 
ounce of Black Leaf 40 
treats 60 feet of roosts 
—90 chickens. 


Black Leaf 40 
is available in 1- 
ounce, 5-ounce, 
1-pound and 2- 
pound bottles 
and 5- and 10- 
pound tins. Full 
directions in 









every package. 
Black Leaf 40 is 
sold at hardware, 


drug, seed and 
poultry supply 
stores. 





BLACK LEAF MASH-NIC 
CONTROLS ROUNDWORMS 


Black Leaf Mash-Nic ,, 
is odorless, tasteless 
and shockless to 
chickens. The nico- JYFtiimite 
tine it contains is in- : 
soluble until it reaches the intes- 
tines where it kills roundworms 
(Ascaridia galli) without affecting 
the chickens. Black Leaf Mash- 
Nic is available in powder form to 
mix with mash, or in pellets for 
treatment of individual chickens. 
Full directions on package. 














TOBACCO BY-PRODUCTS & CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION: RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


Dependable Pest Control Products Since 1885 








&. OTTAWA 
PNW 1 Mule Team Tractor 
-cost tractor. 
Finest i ‘ogo rac 
= Engines burn gasoline. Seven 
models. Starter and lights avail . Other larger Models 
to choose from. Over 4, in world-wide use. Time-proved, 


tested. At low cost easily mow, plow, disc, harrow, 
plant, cultivate, ete. Sold only direct to user. FREE details. 


OTTAWA MFG. CO., 2-022 Garden St., Ottawa, Kan. 
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Great Age 
Begins Anew” 


» “Civilization passed its crisis when the 


° That resistance—and its success 


gives hope for a World of Justice. Let us thank God and take courage! 


By CLARENCE PORE, President and Editor 


American people, they have, it seems to me, 
more reason for thankfulness than in any 
other November for many years. 


A few hours after the North Koreans marched 
into South Korea and the United States and the 
United Nations astonished the world by saying, 
“This aggression will not be permitted, no matter 
what the cost in blood or treasure,” a friend asked 
me what I thought of it. 


“There was nothing else for us to do,” I an- 
swered. “It is true that it may mark the beginning 
of the bloodiest war in human 
history. But it is far more impor- 
tant that for the first time in hu- 
man history a world organization 
of more than 50 nations has said 
that the world must be ruled by 
Law and not Force, by Right and 
not Might.” These 50 nations said 
that aggression would be resisted 
by blood and not merely by “eco- 
nomic sanctions” or financial re- 
strictions, which was as far as England was willing 
to go when Mussolini committed his aggression. 
And much as all of us deplore bloodshed (and no 
one more than I), it was a willingness to shed blood 
in defense of the United Nations that gave it vital- 
ity and power. “Blood is thicker than ink,” as Dean 
Acheson has said. The aggressors in Korea believed 
that the nations who had promised to support the 
UN would never resist with blood. 


\ this month of Thanksgiving comes to our 





Dr. Poe 


America’s willi: ess to suffer for the Right 
has now given all» «kind a new dignity. There 
is new faith that the.e is a Moral Order in the uni- 
verse and courage to support it. And in this fact 
we find the greatest reason for gratitude to God 
on Thanksgiving Day 1950. Although there is many 
a battle yet to be waged before the Rule of Law 
rather than the Rule of Might is everywhere recog- 
nized as supreme, we yet feel like saying in the 
language of a loved old hymn— 

We are living, we are moving 
In a grand and awful time, 

Centuries on centuries telling 
To be living is sublime. 

Indeed, the most courageous of us may feel like 
saying as Shelley said over a century ago— 


The world’s great age begins anew, 
The golden years return. 


If we now strengthen the UN and give it the 
power to enforce peace which the United States 
proposes, then indeed (in Winston Churchill's fine 
phrase) the burden of war “might be lifted from 
the bruised and weary shoulders of mankind” not 
only for years, but possibly for all time. 

Mér can we feel that this dream of enduring 
world peace cannot be realized in our time. For 
thousands of years Humanity suffered from two 


supreme curses—1) war and 2) human slavery. In 
1850 there were only a few who would have said, 
“In 20 short years human slavery will be done away 
with in every nation on earth.” Yet slavery was so 
ended in the decade of the 1860s—first in Russia 
(as serfdom) and then a little later in America. Now 
in 1950 we dare to dream that in 20 years war 
may be done away with. 


But it is not alone for the dream of a world 
in which Peace reigns that we should thank God 
this month. We should also thank God for our 
dream of a world in which Justice reigns—a world 
ot which it can no longer be said that— 

Man’s inhumanity to man 
Makes countless thousands mourn. 

The dream of the angels at Bethlehem was not 
merely for 1) peace on earth. It was also for 2) 
good will among men. And there can be no world- 
wide good will among men until there is justice 
between men. One of the most remarkable of all 
articles written in America in recent months is the 


for what it says. It is far more remarkable because 
of who says it. It is a declaration of the Business 
Statistics Organization, of Babson Park, N. J., head- 
ed by Roger W. Babson, one of America’s most 
famous interpreters of American business thought, 
Mr. Babson is everywhere known as a Conserya. 
tive. But he is a wise Conservative who also realizes 
that there is nothing so revolutionary as injustice 
and “nothing so conservative as progress.” 


Most Americans do not realize that in most 
of the world for centuries the majority of the people 
have suffered from just such tyranny, oppression, 
and injustice as Mr. Babson describes. Fifty years 
ago (about 1900) Edwin Markham described that 
injustice in his world-famous poem, “The Man With 
the Hoe,” reprinted on page 74. Now 50 years 
later Mr. Babson reports the world-wide revolt 
against oppression which Markham prophesied and 
which has been so far the outstanding feature of 
our 20th century. Now we must continue this prog- 
ress until the oppressed “Man With the Hoe” is no 
longer a menace to peace, and all men can feel they 
are treated fairly. Only as this “Onward March 
of the Masses” brings about a world of Justice can 


’ it be really a world of Peace and Good Will. 


On Thanksgiving Day 1950 we can indeed 
thank God for two things: 1) that our support of 
the United Nations gives stronger hope than ever 
before for a world in which Peace will reign; 2) 
that the “Onward March of the Masses” gives us 
greater assurance than ever before of a world in 
which Justice will reign. And it is a high tribute to 
American businessmen that one of their most dis- 
tinguished authorities and exponents gives us the 
exalted and courageous message with whith Mr. 
Babson concludes his article on this page: 


“The world is being swept and invigorated by a 
new spirit. It is facing forward. The masses are on 
the march! . . . Their marching is a challenge to 
make our own American way of life work even 
better than it does now. Our ultimate survival asa 
free, democratic nation may depend upon how well 
we meet this challenge.” 





Down thru the long corridors of time a new spirit is 
welling in upon the human race. Here and there, even 
many centuries ago, it sought and found affinity with 
high souls, courageous souls, who dared to be different; 
who, under its mysterious promptings, struck off ancient 
shackles, often at the risk of life itself, and thereby 
advanced the cause of freedom and human decency by 
at least a notch. And, notch by notch, that cause has 
been forwarded ever since, and very rapidly within the 
past two hundred years. In fact, since the dawn of the 
Twentieth Century, the pressure and pace of this new 
current of life have shifted into high gear. Not only 
individuals, but whole nations, are feeling its impact 
and are on the march. 

Thirst for a better way of life — shall we call it for 
the Truth of Life — on all planes — physical, economic, 
spiritual — is fast becoming a not-to-be-denied yearning 
in millions of people who until this hour have never 
dared to seek the full destiny that is their birthright. 
Yes, the people thirst and seek — the people of India, 
China, Russia, of all countries — for a new and better 
way of life. But what is the power that has thus in- 
spirited them as never before in the long history of the 
world? Could it be that God, who unceasingly knocks 
at the door of the least human heart, is knocking a little 
louder now? Or could it be that, in the 
workings of Providence, the general world situation at 
long last now is such that His ageless, 


From what and toward what are the masses march- 
ing? needs no crystal ball to divine the fact that 
they are breaking with evil situations, many of which 
have flourished for long centuries. What is happening 





Onward March the Masses 


(Copyright by Business Statistics Organization, Inc., Babson Park, N. J., reproduced by special permission.) 


in the world today is unmistakable evidence confirming 
the passing of an old order and the beginning of a new. 
Where, with but a few peculiar exceptions, are the 
kings of yesteryear? Kings who held the power of life 
or death over any subject. England is out of India 
because England could no longer in good conscience 
remain there. And both India and Pakistan now are 
self-governed. Colonial exploitation, and a little of it 
still is left, shortly will be defunct. In several countries, 
vast, almost feudal, land holdings, with the workers 
thereon virtually in servitude, have been or are being 
broken up and put to more humane uses. Unspeakable 
poverty for uncounted years has gripped and enslaved 
the teeming millions of China and India. From that 
condition the masses are marching away, altho as yet 
with feeble stride but great determination. From in- 
justice, oppression, tyranny, they are marching away. 
Even the various organized religions of the world must 
purge themselves of their overlay of superstition and 
error, or from them also the masses will march away — 
if, indeed, they are not already : 

From low rumble to mighty crescendo will rise the 
sound of marching feet, whether leather-shod, sandal- 
clad, or wrapped in native bareness. Their goal is & 
new and better way of life than any they have yet 
known. What new political, economic, and religious 
systems and institutions finally will evolve from this — 
awakening of earth’s millions of underprivileged and — 
yearning souls, time alone will reveal. We in the West — 
are not without hope that the trend will be in directions 
truly democratic and truly Christian in spirit, if not m 
form. In any event, the masses will continue to march. 
Their marching is a challenge to make our own American 
way of life work even better than it does now. Our | 
ultimate survival as a free, democratic nation may | 
depend upon how well we meet this challenge. 
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one entitled “Onward March the Masses” reprinted _ 
in facsimile on this page. It is remarkable, indeed, 
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MEAT .......... 


Cure penetrating from the outside works 
with Tender-Quick to reach every meat 
cell. This brings out the rich, full-bodied 
flavor of the ham, improves the color, 
promotes firm texture and long keeping 
quality, You get more good eating all 
the way through when you cure the 
Morton Way. 








BONE AREA 


The danger pod of every ham is the bone 
area. Gas pockets, small tendons and 
slight blood accumulations can easily 
Start taint and souring. Morton's Tender- 
Quick dissolved in pure water and pumped 
along the bones starts the cure inside. No 
taint, no off flavors, no undercured spots. 












Why curing ham the MORTON WAY 
dives you better tasting, longer keeping mea 






































To start the cure inside, Rub the outside with 
dissolve Morton’s Tender- Morton’s Sugar-Cure, 
Quick in water and pump This strikes in curing toward 


along the bones, the center. 














Cures Fast | phe so easy to get the same uniform, delicious cure every time 
when you cure the Morton Way. It’s fast — positive. Morton’s 
Tender-Quick and Sugar-Cure work together to cure the meat even- 
ly from rind to bone, imparting a rich smoke flavor! Both Tender- 
Quick and Sugar-Cure are scientifically blended and ready to use. 
There’s no guesswork, no mixing, no waste. For fine cured hams, 
shoulders and bacon, for more good eating than ever before, cure 
your meat the Morton Way! Order from your dealer today. 


MORTON SALT COMPANY «© Chicago 3, Illinois 










Meat Curing Book 10¢ 


Finest ever published! More than 200 
pictures. Shows how to butcher and 





Making Sausage — just mix Morton’s 
Sausage Seasoning with your meat and grind. 
You'll have sausage with that real old-fashioned 
flavor. No fuss or bother. Morton's Sausage 








FREE New folder is yours for the asking. Witte 















Tells you how to cure frozen pork Seasoning is complete — a blend of finest cure pork, beef and lamb. Easy direc- 
that has been stored in your home freezer. sage, peppers, and other spices mixed with fine tions. Send onl ; 10¢ to Morton Salt 
flake salt in exactly the right proportions, Co., Box 781, Chicago 90, Ill, 


. How Mild can a cigarelle be? 
Soke CAMELS and see! 


66 How mild? My woman’s instinct told me I 
couldn’t answer that question in a hurry. I 
took my time and made what I felt was the 
sensible cigarette test... the Camel 30-Day 
Mildness Test! 
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“Tt was fun—and convincing! I didn’t 
have to decide on just one puff —a 
single inhale and a quick exhale. I 


; A , 


smoked Camels regularly for 30 days. 
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*“My own ‘T-Zone’ gave me the answer. 
With each pack, each day, I learned 


‘ 


how good tasting Camels are. And now 
I know how mild a cigarette can be! 
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“Being on television, I have to 
think of my voice. Cool, mild 
CAMELS are my cigarette. They 
suit my throat and taste to a ‘T.’99 
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MEET “MISS VIDEO”... Kyle MacDonnell is a television favorite—she sings and acts for scores 
of guest appearances on the big-time telecasts of the country. Once a much-photographed “cover 
girl” who brought her singing talents to Broadway, Kyle’s smile is familiar to millions. 





According to a Nationwide survey: 


More Doctors Smoke Camels Pitipicisiiil 


+ & 
than any other cigarette — RE etre 


(T for Throat, T for Taste) 5 








When 113,597 doctors from coast to coast—in every field of medicine—were 
asked by three leading research organizations to name the cigarette they B. J. Reynolds TebaccoCa, 
smoked, more doctors named Camel than any other brand! Winston-Salem, N, C, 
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